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Pommission Question 
Looms Large Before 
NAIA at Chicago 


Holds Agents’ Right to 
Negotiate Collectively Not Dis- 
turbed by SEUA Decision 


STOTT AND JOHNSON 


Dearth of Long Haul Trucking 
Market a Major Problem; Con- 
stitutional Revision Up 


Chicago, Oct. 6—John C. Stott, Nor- 
sch N. Y. former vice president, was 
led president of the National Asso- 
ion of Insurance Agents at the clos- 
session of the annual convention 
today. O. Shaw Johnson, Clarks- 
ldsle, Miss., member of the executive 
nmittee and former chairman of the 
wre finance committee, was elected 
president. 


“Two directors were elected by the 
ional board of state directors: Nor- 
man A. Chrisman, Pikeville, Ky., re- 
d, and J. F. Van Vechten, Akron, 
Ohio, a former member. Two other 
mbers will be appointed by these 

» and the officers. 


Chicago, Oct. 4—Collective negotia- 
fions between agents and companies 
with respect to commission rates, in- 
clusion by companies of deductible pro- 
Yisions in windstorm protection of ex- 
tended coverage endorsements and re- 
vision of the National Association con- 
Stitution were among problems which 
came up for consideration early in the 
fifty-second annual convention of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents this week at the Hotel Stevens 
here. 
This is the first of three successive an- 
fual meetings already scheduled for the 
Stevens, this city now being one of the 
flew centers in the country with ac- 
recommodations ample to take care of 
around 2,000 agents, company represen- 
tfatives and others who come to these 
fconventions. With the membership in 
excess of 25,000 agencies and steadily 
increasing, the NAIA is planning for 
Péven larger convention attendance in 
the future. 


Bennett on Legal Aspects 
_ General Counsel Walter H. Bennett 
introduced the question of legal aspects 
~f collective bargaining by insurance 
agents at the initial meeting Monday 
‘Morning of the national board of state 
directors, President William P. Welsh 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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American Family Close-Up 


In one of its advertisements to the American public on behalf 
of the life insurance companies and their agents, the Institute 
of Life Insurance made an especially strong point with this head- 
line —“What This Country Amounts to Depends on What Happens 
to Its Homes.” 

In the new series each advertisement makes the story practical 
and believable through presentation in terms of the experience of 
an actual family, with pictorial treatment to make it more effective. 
The stories are based on personal interviews with representative 
families in all sections of the country in a great variety of occupa- 
tions. Families are chosen to illustrate good citizenship, sound 
money management, and the varying uses of life insurance in 
helping to meet family problems. 

With the present advertising campaign of the Institute the 
life insurance business has reached a new peak of public accept- 
ance. The wise life insurance agent will help himself as well as 
the business by calling attention of his clients to the advertisement 
on the day it appears, for he is able to point to any family close-up 
in this series and truly say “This is the kind of family that makes 
my success story.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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“ak A mer. Life Convention 


Highlights Progress 
of Life Insurance 


Section Meetings Reflect Notable 
Developments of Business 
During Past Year 


LITIGATION AT NEW LOW 


Wide Range “ae. Vital Subjects 
Discussed by Authorities 
in Their Fields 


By CLarENcE AXxMAN 


Chicago, Ill, Oct. 6—The forty-third 
annual meeting of American Life Con- 
vention is being held in a year of 
phenomenal progress in which the pub- 
lic is relying upon life insurance as the 
greatest social necessity. Robert L. 
Hogg, executive vice president of ALC, 
said that the end of the year will see 
aggregate assets of approximately $55,- 
000,000,000 and payments under policies 
and contracts will probably reach $3,- 
150,000,000 

Mr. Hogg said that litigation in life 
insurance is at its lowest ebb with only 
328 cases involving life insurance com- 
panies having reached the Federal and 
State Appellate courts over the past year 
The total membership of ALC companies 
is now 220. 

Full Section Programs 

The convention opened as usual wit 
the Legal Section and an unusually good 
program under B. M. Anderson, Conne 
ticut General, as chairman. The Invest- 
ment Section continues to be one 
most important activities of ALC. Amur 
unportant papers read were those relat- 
ing to the International Bank, equity 
housing, private placements, joint invest 
ment research committee and Canadiar 
economy. 

C. H. Heyl, agency vice 
Bankers Life of Nebraska, wa 
of the Agency Section. Subjects dis 
cussed in this section were Social Secu 
ity status of agents, cost of agency plant, 
training of agents and changing patterns 
in agency leadership, last subject being 
discussed by President John A. Steven- 
son of Penn Mutual Life. 

Combination Companies Section had a 
jolly banquet, the chairman being Presi 
dent Richard B. Evans of Colonial Life 
The speaker was Valentine Howell, vice 
president and actuary, The Prudentia 
Mr. Howell, purporting to give a scien 
tific approach to selection of insuranc« 
men, including agents, kidded the subject 
and wound up with a series of burlesque 
diagrams illustrating how three types 
insurance men can be spotted throug! 
anatomical characteristics. They were fo 
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“He thought he had plenty of time... 


“He had a snug little business — 50-odd people, mostly substantial family 
mén. Guess most of them will have to pull up stakes now. . . and his 
widow won't realize much from a forced liquidation. If only he'd set 
up a business insurance plan like old E. V. whose widow received full 
value for his interest, and, incidentally E.V.’s associates are running the 


business as smoothly as ever.”’ 
x v > A Pf 


Next time you feel like giving up on a difficult 
prospect, remember that tomorrow may be too 
late. The twin rewards of a life insurance career — 
a steadily growing income and a sense of personal 
pride — are realized only through persistence in 


the face of procrastination. 
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“ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Affiliates: Etna Casualty and Surety Company 
Automobile Insurance Company + Standard Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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American Life Convention at Chicago 








Sa 


| Bryan Chairman Financial 
Sec.; Patrick Vice Chairman 








BRYAN 


JOSEPH M. 


Chicago, Oct. 5—Financial Section of 
ALC elected as 
Bryan, vice president of Jefferson Stand- 
ard, Greensboro, N. C. As 


man the Section elected Robert B. Pat- 


its chairman Joseph M. 


vice chair- 


rick, financial vice president of Bankers 
Life Co., Moines. William N. 


den, vice president, Continental Assur- 


Des Boy- 


ance, is secretary. 

Mr. Bryan, who has been with Jef- 
ferson Standard since 1931, was one time 
a member of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. After leaving Mount Hermon 
School for Boys, Mount Hermon, Mass., 
he went with an importing firm in New 
York, for several years spending much 
time in the West Indies. From the Cot- 
ton Exchange he joined Jefferson Stand- 


ard as assistant vice president, was 
made secretary, 1933, vice president 
since 1936, a director since 1933 and 


member of the executive committee 1943. 
He is president of Jefferson Standard 
Broadcasting Co. which operates Radio 
Station WORD, Spartanburg, S. C., di- 
rector of several banks, treasurer of 
Atlantic & Yadkin Railroad Co., is a 
prominent Mason and Shriner, on the 
board of governors of Shriners Hospital 
for Crippled Children, Greenville, S. C., 
Past Potentate, Oasis Temple, Char- 
lotte, N. C., and a member of numerous 
clubs and organizations. 

Mr. Patrick has been with Bankers 
Life Co. since 1930. He worked in the 
actuarial department for two years, and 
then was transferred to the investment 
department where he became supervisor 
of investment service in 1934. He was 
elected assistant treasurer 1938, finan- 
cial secretary 1944, and to his present 
position in 1945, 

le was born in Nevada, Iowa, and 
educated at Drake University, Columbia 
University and Oxford University where 
he was a Rhodes scholar. He is a mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa. 


Blanks Committee Meeting 

Oct. 5—A_ subcommittee of 
the Commissioners’ committee on blanks 
ls Meeting at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
this week to consider the new life insur- 
ance blank. Harold Bittel, actuary, New 
Jersey Department, is chairman. From 
the New York Department is Chief Life 
Insurance Examiner Sackman. Other 
states represented are Connecticut and 


Mississippi. 


Chicago, 


Judge Vinson Chairman 
Of ALC Legal Section 


Chicago, Oct. 5—New chairman of the 
Legal ALC is William A. 


Vinson, general counsel of Great South- 


Section of 


ern Life of Houston and a member of 
the law firm of Vinson, Elkins, Weems 
& Francis, Houston, one of the largest 
law firms in the South. In addition to 
having a number of insurance companies 
as clients, the firm also represents Pure 
Oil Co. 

Judge Vinson attended Austin College 
and began the practice of law in Sher- 
man, Texas. He never went to law 
school but was admitted to the bar in 
open court examination being conducted 
by three judges. He went to Houston 
and for thirty years has been president 
of the Houston Library Board. He was 
treasurer of USO during the World 
War. 

New secretary of the Legal Section is 
Frank E. Spain, prominent member of 
the Birmingham, Ala., bar and_ vice 
president and general counsel of Liberty 
National Life. 


J. F. Ruehlmann Chairman 
Combination Cos. Section 


Chicago, Oct. 5—John F. Ruehlmann, 
vice president of Western & Southern 
Life, Cincinnati, is chairman of the 
Combination Companies Section of ALC. 
Guilford Dudley, Jr., vice president of 
Life & Casualty Co., Nashville, is secre- 
tary. 


Hunter Heads Agency Group 
Chicago, Oct. 5—The 
of ALC elected Col. D. Gordon Hunter, 
vice president, Phoenix Mutual, chair- 
man, and J. A. McAllister, assistant gen- 
eral manager, Sun Life, as secretary. 


Agency Section 


ALC Highlights 


(Continued from Page 1) 


insurance executive, actuary and super- 
intendent of agencies. When Mr. Howell 
ran out of words in his manuscript he 
turned to Chairman Evans and cross- 
examined him as a stooge to demonstrate 
some points, and Evans furnished clever 
answers, the act going over big. 

On the morning the convention started 
the Chicago Tribune printed nearly a 
column of the letter of President Parkin- 
son of Equitable Society to Equitable 
policyholders in which he renewed the 
attack on Government monetary policies, 
saying that the Government is aggra- 
vating inflationary factors, one paragraph 
saying that when Federal Reserve Banks 
continue to buy government bonds above 
par they create new banking funds that 
mushroom the money supply by five 
times the price of the bonds. There was 
considerable discussion among members 
of ALC in rooms and in the lobby about 
the statements which have been issued 
by Mr. Parkinson on monetary matters, 
but general opinion seems to be against 
the ALC or joint monetary committee 
of ALC and LIAA making any statement 
on the subject at this time. 

Considerable interest was taken in 
what Lee M. Wiggins, chairman of the 
board of directors, Atlantic Coastline 
Railroad and Louisville and Nashville, 
was going to say in his address scheduled 
for Thursday morning on “Some Current 
Economic Fallacies.’ Mr. Wiggins is a 
former Under-Secretary of the Treasury. 
An advance copy of his address had not 
been received as The Eastern Under- 
writer went to press. 


W. E. Bixby, New ALC President, 
Came Up Through Ranks of Business 


Chicago, Oct. 7—Walter Edwin Bixby, 
president of Kansas City Life, and new 
president of American Life Convention, 
had a wide variety of 
different parts of the 
joining Kansas City Life where he came 
up through the ranks, serving in many 
departments as he rose to be the com- 
pany’s chief executive. 

Mr. Bixby was born in Champaign, IIL., 
and before he was ten had lived in 
Decatur and Quincy, Ill., and in Spring- 
field, Mo., his father having been in the 
public utility field. Attending public 
school in Springfield, he later went to 
Culver Military Academy where he was 
in the Black Horse Troop and then 
attended University of Missouri, his col- 
lege career ending when he entered 
World War I where he was in the Army 
Transport Service. He became a second 
lieutenant, went overseas, but before ar- 
rival in Europe the armistice ended hos- 
tilities. 

After the war instead of returning to 
college, Mr. Bixby got a job with the 
Federal Light & Traction Co. in New 
York City as an assistant statistician 
working in the Downtown New York 
office. Next he went to Oklahoma oil 
fields where he worked for the Liquefied 
Petroleum Gas Co. of Tulsa as time 
keeper, camp boss and as a field tester. 
Liquefied Petroleum built high test gaso- 
line plants in the oil fields of Oklahoma 
Territory. 

It was in May, 1923 that Mr. Bixby 
went to Kansas City and entered the 
Kansas City Life’s home office in the 
application department. In 1924 he was 
elected assistant secretary and worked 
through various departments including 
accounting, conservation, actuarial, and 
agency. After the death of Joseph B. 
Reynolds, founder and president of the 
Kansas City Life, Mr. Bixby was elected 
executive vice president, D. T. Torrens 
becoming president. In 1939 Mr. Bixby 
became president and Mr. Torrens chair- 
man. 

Mr. 


experience in 


country before 


Bixby is completing his second 





Sudvarg Studi 
BIXBY 


Wc. 


term as chairman of the Kansas City and 
Jackson County Chapter of American 
Red Cross. He is a member of the boards 
of Salvation Army and Boy Scouts of 
America and is on the board of governors 
of the Midwest Research Institute which 
conducts in six states research in agri- 
culture, chemicals, hydraulics and other 


fields. He is a member of the board of 
governors of American Royal which con- 


ducts a livestock show each year and will 
draw an attendance this year of probably 
100,000 persons. Mr. Bixby owns a ranch 
in Wyoming of 15,000 acres where he 
raises pure bred Hereford cattle. 

Mrs. Bixby was the daughter of Joseph 
B. Reynolds. They have two children, 
one, Joseph Reynolds Bixby, is a high 
school student. Kansas City Life has 
$204,000,000 of assets and $757,000,000 in- 
surance in force. 


Outline Functions of LIAA and ALC 


4—A 
coordination and activi- 
Life 


Chicago, Oct. joint report of 


committees on 


ties of American Convention and 


Life Insurance Association of America 


was made this week just before ALC 


sessions started. The report explains 
the activities scope of both organiza- 
tions. ALC has 220 company members 


and that membership accounts for more 
than 95% of the life insurance in force 
in legal reserve life companies of U. S. 
and Canada. Belonging to LIAA are 
ninety-one companies with approxi- 
mately 85% of such insurance in force. 


Play Distinctive Roles 


The differences between the two or- 
ganizations with reference to member- 
ships, budgets and operating staffs have 
naturally led to the development of dis- 
tinctive roles for the two organizations 
in rendering service to the business 
of life insurance. The Convention makes 
a specialty of personalized service so 
far as its members are concerned, and 
provides extensive opportunities for in- 


ter-company discussions and consulta- 
tions through its various sections and 
committee activities. 


The Association, on the other hand, 
functions to a greater extent as a serv- 
ice unit providing the personnel and 
equipment which, under the direction of 
the board of directors, performs exten- 
sive service on behalf of the business as 
a whole. In other words, each of the 
two organizations acts effectively in its 
own field and renders a highly necessary 
service for the benefit of its member- 
ship. It is the constant aim of both 
organizations to work closely together; 
to achieve maximum efficiency by avoid- 
ing duplication of effort; and to fix 
responsibility for each activity so as to 
more effectively promote the work of 
both organizations and to advance the 
best interests of the business. In brief, 
each organization strives to use the dis- 
tinct facilities and services of the other. 

Joint Committees 

There are a number of joint commit- 
tees of the Association and Convention, 
including joint legislative, blanks, fed- 
eration taxation of life companies, in- 
vestment research, Social Security legis- 
lation, joint premium taxation, joint 
withdrawing and information at source, 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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Richardson Cites Ills of Cheap Money Dr.O’Leary Tells of Research Projects 


American Life Convention President Says Government Policy 


Has Disrupted Economy, Encouraged Inflation 
and Huge Federal Budget 


The practice of the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve System of supporting 
the government bond market should be 
reappraised, in the opinion of R. B. 
Richardson, president of Western Life 
of Helena, speaking as president of the 
American Life Convention at the annual 
meeting at Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago this week. Many prominent authori- 
ties are calling for immediate modifica- 
tion or even abandonment of the prac- 
tice, he said. Others suggest that the 
Federal Reserve System should be com- 
pletely divorced from the U. S. Treasury. 

‘Detailed studies indicate without a 
question,” continued President Richard- 
son, “that a cheap money policy with 
its low interest rates increased money 
supply and government supported bond 
market leads to higher and higher prices. 
I maintain that borrowers could well 
afford to pay a higher rate of interest 
on their mortage they were 
able to purchase and build homes at a 
more moderate cost. 


How Savings Are Affected 


“A cheap money policy sires inflated 
dollars which results in increased wages 
and increased price levels. A first lien 
on that increased income is the Federal 
income tax. Assuming that the increase 
in wages keeps pace with the decrease 
in purchasing power, an ultimate result 
can only be increased taxes payable to 
the Federal Government.” 

As an example of the effect of cheap 
money, he cited “the experience of an 
individual who purchased a _ United 
States Savings Bond in 1938 for $750. 
That bond matures for $1,000 in 1948, 
and he spends that $1,000 to live on. 
The $1,000 of 1948 dollars is approxi- 
mately equal to $500 in 1938 dollars. 
3ut that is not all—as the collector of 
internal revenue comes around and re- 
lieves him of the proper proportion 
(determined by his income tax bracket) 
of his theoretical profit of $250. Assum- 
ing only a 20% income tax bracket, our 
investor finds that he has $950 instead 
of $1,000, and that his remaining $950 
is worth $475 in terms of 1938 purchasing 
power. Thus his $750 invested in 1938 has 
shriveled to $475 in terms of purchasing 
power, resulting in a loss of $275.” 

Mr. Richardson gave emphatic sup- 
port to suggestions made for a commis- 
sion to study monetary policies of the 
Government, as well as laws governing 
it. “It is not my intention,” he said, “to 
make definite recommendations as to 
specific cures for inflation. That is a 
task for a group of the best qualified 
experts in the nation to determine. We 
must have courageous leadership, which 
should be encouraged and inspired. The 
Commission for Organization of Execu- 
tive Government sets up a mode that 
might be used in tackling this problem. 
It should be possible to find a common 
ground on which to lay the foundation 
of a similar commission, the purpose of 
which would be to cover the entire field 
as to causes and cures of inflation. It 
is time that we call in the most skillful 
talent available. Several authorities have 
publicly pointed out the urgent need for 
‘such a commission to examine our 


loans if 


R. B. RICHARDSON 


monetary and banking laws, and to 
recommend whatever modifications will 
serve the best interest of our country.’” 


Position on Taxation of Life Corpanies 


Earlier in his address, Mr. Richardson 
discussed Federal taxation of life com- 
panies, pointing out that a development 
of the past year which grew out of 
declining interest rates, “had to do with 
the taxation of life insurance companies 
under the Internal Revenue Code. For 
several years prior to 1947, primarily 
on account of the continued decline in 
interest rates, and the effect of this 
decline upon the Treasury formula for 
the taxation of companies, there had 
been indications of a trend which would 
eventually mean that there would be no 
Federal income taxes payable by life 
companies on their life insurance busi- 
ness. Final figures, applicable to 1947 
business, established this trend as a fact. 

“With the disappearance of any ex- 
cess interest earnings as to business 
transacted in 1947, the income of the 
companies for the first time, was in- 
sufficient in the aggregate to satisfy 
policy reserve requirements and _ con- 
sequently the base for Federal income 
taxes disappeared. Obviously, this pre- 
sented an unrealistic situation. Notwith- 
standing, a number of strong arguments 
may be made that under such circum- 
stances there should be no Federal in- 
come tax liability; nonetheless, the pre- 
vailing thought of company executives 
has been, and continues to be, that the 
business should be liable for Federal in- 
come taxes but with safeguards against 
excessive burdens to policyholders. This 
position rests mainly on wise public 
policy, rather than on sound tax prin- 
ciple. The companies have been in almost 
constant touch with the officials of the 
Treasury Department to work out a 
further amendment to the Internal 
Revenue Code to accomplish this ob- 
jective. 

“Our position has been that it is not in 
the best interests of the business to per- 
mit the solution of this problem to be 
unduly protracted. Similarly, the execu- 
tive committee has taken the position 
that the framework of the 1942 Act 
should be preserved, and that probably 
the most practical solution would be to 





Three major projects being sponsored 
wholly or in part by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Investment Research were dis- 
cussed by Dr. James J. O’Leary, director 
of research for the committee, before 
the Financial Section of American Life 
Convention at Chicago this week. The 
projects are: a comprehensive study of 
savings in United States; financial re- 
search by National Bureau of Economic 
Research, and a study of the economic 
aspects of atomic energy. The National 
3ureau program has three projects, a 
corporate bond study, mortgage lending 
experience, and mortgage lending costs. 
The committee has contributed $5,000 
toward the study on atomic energy by 
the Cowles Commission at University 
of Chicago. “I think you will agree,” 
said Dr. O'Leary, “that investment of- 
ficers of life insurance must be con- 
cerned with the possible effects of the 
commercial development of atomic power 


on our public utility and industrial 
system.” 

Why Savings Study Is Needed 
Concerning the savings study Dr. 


O’Leary said: “Economists are generally 
agreed that one of the most serious 
blind spots in economic knowledge is 
the lack of information on money sav- 
ings by the American people. There are 
figures on what are called ‘savings’ com- 
piled, for example, by Simon Kuznets 
of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, and by the Department of 
Commerce, but these are really figures 
on physical capital formation rather 
than on money savings, and they tell us 
little about the behavior of savings ac- 
cumulated in the form of money by 
individuals. In spite of this dearth of in- 
formation on money savings, much of 
modern economic theory, based mainly 
on ideas put forward by the late British 
economist, John Maynard Keynes, and 
nurtured by American economists, rests 
firmly on certain unproved assumptions 
about the behavior of money savings. 
For example, at the basis of much of 
Keynes’s thinking is the pure assump- 
tion that as the national income in- 
creases during the upswing of a busi- 
ness cycle, not only will the aggregate 





amend the present law by merely chang- 
ing some of the ratios and percentages 
which control the amount of tax liability. 


Public Should Understand 


“It is extremely important that the 
general public be not misinformed as 
to the existing situation. The public 
must not be led to believe that the life 
companies, at a time when other in- 
dividuals and businesses are suffering 
from staggering income taxes, are re- 
ceiving preferential exemptions. The 
life insurance business has not received, 
nor does it now seek, special privilege. 
Our policyholders and the public must 
know that the present absence of liability 
for Federal income taxes arises not 
from any action of the companies them- 
selves but from unforeseen economic 
conditions. They must further know that 
the companies presently desire to co- 
operate in procuring enactment of an 
appropriate amendment to the Internal 
Revenue Code again to restore Federal 
income tax liability on a basis equitable 
to policyholders. At the same time. in 
highlighting these points, our policy- 
holders and the public should be con- 
stantly reminded of the enormous 
amount of taxes, approximately $120,000,- 

, paid each vear to the states in the 
form of property taxes, premium taxes, 
and license fees. These facts are par- 
ticularly potent when it is borne in 
mind that these taxes are to be paid 
by a business performing a social func- 
tion in the public interest,” 





volume of savings increase, but also the 
percentage of the national income saved 
will increase. Going on from this basic} 
unproved premise, Keynes builds up his 
entire body of economic theory which 
has been so influential in the Unites 
States towards encouraging public police; 
designed to drive interest rates lowe 
and to place a heavy burden of taxation 
upon those income receivers who ac.) 
count for the bulk of savings. 

“There is a sharp difference of OPinion 
today on whether Keynes’s assumption; 
about savings have validity, and I ap 
hopeful that our study will be able toh 
provide some evidence on how national} 
savings actually do behave. It may be 
of course, that the findings of our stud 
will bear out some of the Keynesian 
assumptions, but, at any rate, it is ex.) 
ceedingly important, not only for thef 
life insurance business, but for the? 
economy as a whole, to have the facts: 
for there is no denying that many o0/ 
his ideas have led to low interest ani 
other governmental policies which haye 
had an important effect upon the life in.) 
surance business.’ g 
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Service Bureau Had Its E 
Best Year, Réports Parker| 


Chicago, Ill., October 7—The Amer. | 
ican Service Bureau, inspection affiliate P 
of American Life Convention, had the} 
largest year in point of revenue experi- | 
enced in its nearly thirty years of serv-| 
ice to member companies of the conven- 
tion, Lee N. Parker, president and gen-| 
eral manager of the bureau reported at? 
an executive session of the annual meet- 
ing of the convention at Chicago. He 
said that one of the reasons for the in- 
crease in revenue was because the largest 
number of companies ever had made use 
of the bureau’s services. 

In part, Mr. Parker said: “The twelve- 
month period ended August 31, 1948, the f 
generally considered convention year} 
covered in this report, has been by all 
odds the largest in point of revenue in 
the bureau’s history, 10.7% greater than 
the previous excellent corresponding pe- 
riod of 1946-47. For the eight-month 
period ended August 31, 1948, gross 
revenue was greater by months from a 
low of 4% increase in May over May, 
1947 to a high of 20% in August over 
August, 1947. The calendar year to date 
has been the best in our history and the 
largest number companies ever served 
by your bureau has made possible these 
increases in general bureau revenue. 

“The bureau has no indebtedness, has 
borrowed no money, has had no subsidy } 
of any kind. A small addition to surplus f 
has been made during the past twelve- 
month period in spite of steady increases 
in all fundamental operating costs 
throughout our organization. As stated 
before from this platform, the American 
Service Bureau is in sound financial po- 
sition, has for the past twenty-five years 
paid its entire way, has maintained ex- 
cellent credit position, and in our judg- 
ment has adequate resources for any 
contingency which might arise. 

“The bureau operates quietly as an 
instrumentality for service to the Amer- 
ican Life Convention and as a function 
of control in some measure of inspection 
in its own service sphere. Without 4 
sales organization as such and without 
any appropriation for advertising, the 
breadth of its operations increases each 
year, its business more than doubled in 
the past three-year period. 

“Primarily, income of the American 
Service Bureau results from the inspec- 
tion of new applicants for life and acci- 
dent insurance while the inspection o! 
agents, claims, personnel, medical exam- 
iners, borrowers are among the other 
thirty different inspection services fur- 
nished your companies.” 
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Estimating that the amount of insur- 
ance in force has crossed the $200 billion 
mark, Wendell F. Hanselman, vice presi- 

f Union Central Life, told Ameri- 
oe ivention at Chicago this 


an Life Con : 
pa “The exact date will not be 
asa for some time, when figures for 

abulated. At the be- 


all companies are t 
of the year there was almost 


$190 billion in force. The figure has been 
increasing at the rate of a billion a 
it is apparent that we will 


month, so it ; 
$200 some time 


ginning 


billion mark 
is quite possible that we 
are crossing that line at this very mo- 


marie recalled that the first $100 


pass the 
this month—t 


ment.’ cok at al , 
teas = ¢ Z le enc 
billion mark Was reac 1e€¢ 1 

f July, 1929. 


"ohe speaker pointed out that an analy- 
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sis of the first $100 billion of life in- 
surance in showed that it was 
composed « billion Ordinary, $17 
billion Industrial, and $8 billion Group. 
WANs as I can estimate from 
statistics now available,” he “the 
second hundred billion | is composed of 
$57 billion of Ordinary compared to 
$75 billion in the first hundred; $15 
billion of Industrial compared to yl7 
billion in the first hundred, and $25 
billion of Group—more_ than three 
times the amount of Group in the first 
hundred billion. The total now in force 
is approximately—Ordinary $132 bil- 
lion; Industrial $32 billions; and Group 
$36 billions. 

“At first glance it would seem that 
Group insurance had invaded the field 
of both Ordinary and Industrial. This is 
a superficial observation. It may be that 
Group has invaded no field but has 
reached out to give additional coverage 
that would not otherwise be written.’ 
In his talk, Mr. Hanselman compared 
the life insurance sales forces of 1929 
with those of today, and mz ide some pre- 
dictions as to future trends. “There are,’ 
he said, “fewer agents today than in 
1929, but they are writing a_ larger 
volume of business. The prediction has 
come true that the life insurance man 
is today interested in quality more than 
quantity ; that he follows the procedure 
of building a clientele rather than jump- 


force 
f $75 


nearly 
said, 


ing from one prospect to another; that 
he talks the businessman’s language ; 
that he has developed many new uses 


for life insurance; that in most instances 
he follows a programming method under 
which he analyzes needs and fits poli- 
cies to those needs. 


Sees Still Smaller Field Force 


“It is safe to predict that all five of 
these trends will continue and that the 
third hundred billion will be written 
by an even smaller number of even 
better trained life underwriters. We are 
proud of the quality of service rendered 
by the life underwriter today. In many 
quarters the caliber of his services in 
the field of financial advice ranks with 
that of the doctor in the field of medi- 
cine and the lawyer in the legal field. 
This comparison will become even more 
universal in the future. 

“The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters which was hoping to reach a 
membership of 20,000 in 1929, today has 
a membership that is approaching 60,000. 
It is a powerful well-managed organiza- 
tion. Because of the caliber of these 


nearly 60,000 men and the fact that they 
contact personally millions of people in 
the course of a year, the National As- 
sociation is 


the 


greatest 


potentially 


Now In The Third Hundred Billion, 
Hanselman Tells ALC Meeting 


single force in influencing public opinion 
in America.” 
Sees Home Office Staff Training Need 
Looking into the future of training 
Mr. Hanselman said: “As we contem- 
plate the vast training structure that 
has been built for the agent during the 
last nineteen years, it is apparent that 
the greatest progress of agency manage- 
ment since 1929 has been in the field of 


training. 
“As we look into the future, two 
branches of training in the agency 


system are obviously waiting for ex- 
ploration and development. First is man- 
agerial training. During the war, as the 
result of the government’s extensive re- 
search in training, a concept that was 
new in many fields of business was 
driven forcefully home to every business 
leader. It is a simple fundamental truth 
as basic as the fact that a wheel is 
round, but it had been overlooked to a 
great extent in the training programs 
of American business. That simple fact, 


now so familiar to all of us, is that, 
‘if you want to train a man, you must 
train the trainer. More than twenty 
years ago, the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau had taken recognition 
of this fact when it established two 
weeks’ schools for agency managers. 
These schools have increased in num- 


ber and with experience the curriculum 
has been steadily improved. You have 
read recently of a program which con- 
templates further expansion of these 
schools. 

“Within the last few years many com- 


panies have been working on the prob- 
lem of managerial training and some 
progress has been made. At the present 


time, however, the framework for pro- 
viding managerial training throughout 
the institution of life insurance is no 


farther advanced than the structure for 
training the agent was back in 1929, 
The greatest development in training 
within the agency system while we are 
building the third hundred billion will 
be in the field of training the agency 
manager. 

“Another branch of training that has 
been subjected to no scientific analysis 


and in which virtually no progress has 
been made, is the field of training the 
staff members of the home office agency 
department. If training the trainer is 
basic, just as managerial training is an 
essential phase of life underwriter train- 
ing, sO is a scientific training program 
for members of the home office agency 
department staff essential to good man- 
agerial training. The exploration and 
development of scientific training pro- 
gram for home office agency men will 
be the number one challenge in the 
field of agency management one the 
next two decades.” 





R. E. Murphy on Cost of Agency Plant 


Treating the cost of building and op- 
erating the agency plant as an invest- 
ment which can show an excellent re- 
turn, was suggested before the Agency 


Section of American Life Convention at 
Chicago this week, by Robert E. 
Murphy, vice president and manager 


of agencies of California-Western States 
Life. He suggested seeking quality busi- 
ness, larger policies on better risks. 

“If we could increase our average size 
policy just $1,000 and improve our per- 
sistency the increase in the present 
value of margins for surplus and con- 
tingencies would be equivalent to an 
increase in the interest rate (on the 
reserves for such business) of 3/10 of 
1%,” said Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy qualified his statements 
by pointing out that there is a limit 
beyond which a company should not 
aim to go because of the market re- 
strictions which would be imposed on 
its agents. In such case, he suggested, 
maybe the opportunity lies in increas- 
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ing average production per agent, or in 
reducing agency turnover. But added: 
“How much could you afford to invest 
to increase 3/l0th of 1% investment 
possibilities of the reserves on your 
new business for the next twenty 
years ?” 

Mr. Murphy recommended a long 
range program—requiring “better selec- 
tion of agents, early eliminating if they 
don’t qualify, better field training, and 
more teaching of skills on the job. The 
key of efficiency in an agency depart- 
ment,” declared Mr. Murphy, “is to 
study and improve each _ individual 
agency.” First, he continued, a manager 
must be proficient in recruiting, selec- 
tion, training, supervision and morale 
building. “Of these five, we believe that 
training is the nerve center of them 
all. We feel that if a company can suc- 
cessfully attack and solve the problem 
of training, the other four problems 
would go far toward solving themselves. 
We believe that an effective training 
plan will be responsible for a higher 
average production per agent, a higher 
average size policy, and a higher re- 
newal ratio. 

“Recently we made an analysis of the 
business produc ed by the first group of 
agents who completed our Intermediate 
Training Plan. We discovered that the 
average size policy of the group was 
$1,600 above the company average and 
was $1 200 above their own previous 
average. 





Decision to Litigate Is 
Complex, Says A. N. Johnson 


1 


Before any decision to litigate a case 
becomes final the experience of years in 
the courtroom should first be brought to 
bear on the facts and issues involved, 
in the opinion of Andrew N. Johnson, 
general counsel North American Life 
& Casualty, in addressing the piven! Sec- 
tion of American Life Convention at Chi- 
cago this week. 

“Litigation is important to the life in- 
surance company, whether the company 
is large or small,” said Mr. Johnson. “It 
is difficuilt to evaluate this importance 
and we it is overlooked or ignored 
entirel I suggest a few elements to be 
cons coed Litigation is expensive when 
the case is won. It is doubly expensive 
when the case is lost. It often becomes 
irritating and absorbs valuable time of 
personnel from other duties. It may do 
irreparable damage to public relations. 
Finally an adverse decision may create a 
precedent and do serious injury to the 
entire insurance industry. 

“The decision to litigate 
versy should not be treated lightly. Cer- 
tainly the decision should never rest 
on the whim, caprice or even the justifi- 
able anger of the person in charge of the 
case involved. If that responsibility rests 
with a single person, or with a group of 
persons in your company, it should not 
be exercised in relation to an important 
case without first seeking the counsel 
and advice of a competent trial lawyer 
who has had the opportunity of review- 
ing the facts and issues in the file.” 


a contro- 
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R. L. Hogg, Executive Vice President, 


Discusses Problems Facing Business 


in the midst « 


“We 


of phenomenal progress, another year in 


are f another year 
with increased fervor, 
life the 
greatest necessity,” a5 
Hogg, executive vice president and gen- 
eral counsel Life Conven- 
the 222 


which the public, 
insurance as 


Robert 


is relying 


upon 
social 
of American 
tion, told the representatives of 
member companies at its annual meet- 
ing at Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
this week. “Starting the year with more 
18214 Mr. Hogg 
“representing approximately $188 
billion dollars of insurance force, 
figures for the eight months of 
the year clearly indicate the probability 
that both the amount and extent of dis- 


than million policies,” 
said, 
in 


first 


tribution of insurance in force will show 
an increase for the year 1948. We shall 
probably that the average size of 
policies—on January 1, standing at $1,030 
—will continue the increase which began 
the 


see 


twenty-seven years ago, and with 
three years during the de- 
pression of the ’30's, 


\s may be expected, the ag- 


exception of 
has continued 
unabated. 
gregate of company assets will show a 
substantial increase. With $51,735,000,000 
of the first of the year, figures for 
the first eight months of this year indi- 
cate that the 1948 total may reach $55,- 
000,000,000. The payments under policies 
and contracts will probably reach $3,- 
150,000,000. It is further gratifying that 
all these disbursements have been made 
an entire lack of friction. 
at its lowest ebb, with only 


as 


with almost 
Litigation is 
328 cases involving life insurance com- 
panics having reached the Federal and 
State Appellate the past 


year.” 


Courts over 


of his report, Mr. Hogg 
principal current matters 


In the body 
discussed nine 
which the Convention is deeply in- 
terested. These (1) Federal 
come tax of companies; (2) Taxation of 
policyholders and_ beneficiaries; (3) 
Status of agents; (4) Activities of the 
Federal Trade Commission; (5) Group 
insurance; (6) Compulsory health in- 
surance; (7) Municipal taxes; (8) So- 
cial Security; and (9) State legislation. 


in 


were: in- 


Federal Trade Commission Activity 


In discussing the problems arising by 
reason of the recent activities of the 
Federal Trade Commission, Mr. Hogg 
said: “Recent activity of the Federal 
Trade Commission in the mail order 
accident and health field, may be in- 
directly of interest to life companies. 
For some time, the National Association 


of Insurance Commissioners has been 
endeavoring to cope with improper 
methods and practices of some mail 
order companies. The Federal Govern- 
ment, on the criminal side through the 
Department of Justice, as well as 
through proceedings to bar the use of 


mails by the Post Office Department, 
has challenged the practices of quite a 


number of these companies. Recently, 
some mail order companies organized 
what is known as the Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association and employed Mr. 


Wendell Berge, formerly in charge of 
the Anti-Trust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, to act as their counsel. 
It is understood that the purpose of 
this organization was to bring about a 
change in practices and activities to 


1S 


avoid further charges by Governmental 


departments. The new organization very 
promptly made application to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to initiate what 
is known as a fair trade practices con- 
ference. This contemplates a meeting of 
interested companies in this field of op- 
eration at which time a code of practices 
could be discussed with and subsequently 
put into effect by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 


“The Federal Trade Commission, has 
communicated with the supervisory of- 
ficials of the various states, requesting 
their coaperation in procuring pertinent 
data in connection with the proceedings. 
The Commissioners, in turn, have indi- 
cated their willingness and desire to 
cooperate with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in this project. This entire pro- 
ceeding may be of interest to many of 
the member companies of the American 
Life Convention who write accident and 
health insurance. Their interest due 
to the fact that, even though they are 
not parties of the conference proceed- 
ings, and not engaged in improper prac- 


is 


tices, nonetheless, once the Federal 
Trade Commission promulgates a fair 
trade practices agreement, every com- 


pany engaged in that particular business 
may be subject thereto. While applica- 
tion was filed by companies primarily 
engaged in the mail order business, it 
might be difficult to restrict the opera- 
tion of a fair trade practices agreement 


only to those companies conducting 
their business by mail. The question 
would immediately arise: What is a 


mail order company? Another question 
would be: If a fair trade practices agree- 
ment is sound and proper, why should 
it be restricted only to those companies 
conducting a mail order business? These 
questions are fundamental ones, inas- 
much as approximately 70% of the ac- 
cident and health business is transacted 
by life companies. These possible rami- 
fications of the present proceeding 
prompt the American Life Convention 
and its staff to follow this subject during 
the coming year with a great deal of 
interest and caution. No member com- 
pany desires to condone any such evil, 
however, companies will wish to see that 
legitimate operations of our member 
companies are not unwittingly ham- 
pered.” 


Group Insurance Situation 


On the Group insurance problem, Mr. 
Hogg made the following extensive re- 
marks: “The scope of Group insurance 
will continue as a subject of discussion 
during the ensuing year. Obviously there 
is no authority for the Convention or 
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sickness and 
accident 

protection 


tere 





Bons cree 


ROBERT L. HOGG 

any other organization within or with- 
out the business, to determine what 
should be the scope of Group coverage. 
It would be improper for any person 
or group to have such authority. As 
may be expected, the contacts which the 
Convention has with its member com- 
panies clearly show a great interest in 
the subject. This interest is by no means 
confined to the companies writing Group 
insurance. Many companies operating 
only in the Ordinary field have shown 
a decided interest both in the extent of 


Group coverage, as well as in the 
mechanics of the business. 
“Organization-wise, we are dealing 


Collier on Tort 


The that life 


companies should consider issuance of 
“ 


suggestion insurance 
a real binding receipt clearly setting 
forth the rights of the applicant and 
the extent coverage provided 
during the period prior to issuance of 
the policy” 


of the 
was advanced by Abram T. 
Collier, associate counsel, John Hancock 
Mutual Life, in a paper delivered before 
the Legal Section, American Life Con- 
vention, at Chicago this week. “To adopt 
such a course means that agents must 
be given greater authority than here- 
tofore,” said Mr. Collier, “but it seems 
to us that the risk is not too great and 
is one which should be 


accepted as 
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RE 
with a delicate subject—we are dealing 
with a controversial subject, inasmuch 

%y AL 


as the essence of the problem hinge: 
upon how far there shall be a distriby. 
tion of a particular kind of insurane 
coverage. Any limits wthin which the 
subject may even be discussed, are quite 
narrow without encountering real legal 
difficulties. It is gratifying 


$ | ) observe. 
however, that of 


t most those intereste; 
in the subject are fully aware of the are 
which must be exercised in this respect 
Above all, it is appreciated that there 
cannot be even an implication that any 
particular approach to the problem js ti 
protect some competitive position, The 
true and safe yardstick must continy 
to be the public interest. Even with thi 
measuring-rod, we may be still far apart 
because of the different ideas of what 
may comprise the public interest, The 
real arbitor must be the legislatures oj 
the various states under counsel of th 
National Association of Insurance Com. 
missioners. That organization has invited 
the trade organizations interested in the 
matter to submit their views and recom. 
mendations as to certain aspects of 
Group coverage. This has been done, jp. 
sofar it has been possible to de. 
termine what the consensus of company 
viewpoint may be, and it is felt that 
in making these suggestions, the com. 
panies are in no wise approaching the 
subject on any basis other than the} 
public interest. They are analyzing the| 
question from the standpoint of sound 
underwriting, and certainly sound un- 
derwriting may be regarded as the high- 
est type of public interest. This problem } 
is high on the agenda of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, 
and as in the past, it is anticipated that 
this question in 1949 will receive a great | 
deal of attention from the headquarters 


staff.” 


as 





Liability Theory 


part of 
majority of 


of doing business. A 


the leading companies do 


the cost 
provide such insurance and one legis- 
lature has recently seriously considered 
the enactment of a law to compel the 
issuance of such a binding receipt.” 


He declared that his belief in a liberal 
policy of this kind does not mean that 
life counsel can agree with the tort 
liability rule. Courts imposing that rule 
have tried to equate the law with morals 
and “in so doing have done a disservice 
to both standard of conduct. If we 
grant, and I think we may, that insurers 
do have a moral duty to act diligently 
on applications which they receive, this 
does not mean that there should be 
a legal duty so to act. Much difficulty 
and confusion result when courts ignore 
the fundamental distinction between 
ethical and legal duties.” 


Title of Mr. Collier’s naper was “Tort 
Liability for Negligent Delay in Acting 
on Application,” and he reviewed the 
long history of decisions on the subject. 
He takes an optimistic view of the 


trend in these decisions as_ in past 
twenty years the tort lability theory 
has been rejected by ten states and 


accepted by only three. Comparing these 
decisions with the trend of life insur- 
ance generally. he added: “Looking at 
our tort liability decisions from the 
point of view of these general trends 
of all life insurance decisions, we find 
some direct relationships. In recent 
years, while the tort liability decisions 
have been somewhat more _ favorable 
than life decisions generally, they do 
correspond with the general trend. 
There appears also to be some geo- 
graphical correlation in that the _ tort 
liability theory is accepted in those 
states which have generally bad records 
in all life insurance litigation.” 
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Lutnicki Reviews 


Chicago, Ill, October 5—A time has 
come when agency should 
determine whether they wish to de- 


managers 


velop their organizations on an inde- 
pendent contractor basis, or on an em- 
ploye basis, satted Victor A. Lutnicki, 


associate counsel, John Hancock Mutual 
Life, before the Agency Section of 
American Life Convention at Chicago. 
Over the years, a complex situation, re- 
yolving around definitions of the term 
“employe,” has developed and no sim- 
ple solution of the many problems this 
brought up has appeared. The. speaker 
traced the history of this situation from 
the original enactment of the Social 
Security Act, through the rulings of the 
Treasury and the Social Security Board, 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and, finally, the pass- 
age last year, over the President’s veto 
of House Resolution 296. Commenting 
on the latter development, he said: 
“Now, there must be many among you 
who with good reason, and probably 
great relief, concluded that with the 
passage of the Gearhart Resolution the 
among lawyers as to the 
simple word in the Eng- 
would be quieted. You 
recalled that first the lawyers were 
occupied with what Congress meant to 
say when it passed the Social Security 
Act and made it applicable to ‘em- 
ployes. Then there was that long 
legal field day over the meaning of the 
administrative agencies’ interpretation 
of the meaning of Congress. Next was 
a very spicy period of legal preoccupa- 
tion with the Supreme Court’s interpre- 
tation of the meaning of Congress. 
Now, unfortunately, with this latest en- 
actment, the expected final word, there 
appears to be the makings of a first 
class disagreement with respect to what 
Congress meant to say when it sought 
to say what it meant to say in the first 
place with respect to the meaning of the 
term ‘employe.’ 


forensic battle 
meaning of a 
lish language 


“In truth there is reason for fearing 
that we are today no nearer to a clear 
and easily applied rule of thumb for 
defining Social Security coverage than 
we have been in the last five years.” 

After citing some recent cases, he 
expressed the opinion that: “In other 
words, the expansive concept of the 
term ‘employe’ as expressed by the Su- 
preme Court in the Silk and Greyvan 
lines cases is, to some degree, very 
likely to remain with us and we may be 
in for some kind of a combination of 
‘realistic application’ of ‘economic real- 
ity. Some legal counsel are of the 
opinion that whether it be by correct 
interpretation of Congressional intent in 
passing the Gearhart Resolution or by 
outright judicial legislation, it must be 
expected that the courts will expand 
the definition of the term ‘employe’ be- 
yond that which was given to it by the 
Treasury Department during the years 
when most companies received their 
rulings as to the status of their agents. 
But whether they agree on this view or 
not all counsel seem to agree that under 
the current situation none can predict 
where the borderline of coverage lies, 
at least not with the degree of certainty 
that it was possible to attach to pre- 
dictions made during the early years of 
the law’s application.” 


Stands Taken By Groups 


Mr. Lutnicki reviewed the positions 
taken by various groups among agents 
and companies. In concluding his ad- 
dress, he summed up the situation, as he 
sees it, as follows: “So much for the 
theoretical reasons for preserving the 
independent contractor status of agents, 
which reasons to date have so greatly 





Agents’ SS Status 


influenced company counsel in their at- 
titude towards the question. In the 
meantime agents are presumably mak- 
ing requests for Treasury Department 
rulings on their status. And all the 
while that the lawyers have been en- 
deavoring to save the theoretical situa- 
tion by drafting legislation or by search- 
ing for a suitable legal standard for 
measuring the agency _ relationship, 
agents and agency management, seem- 
ingly without reference to or regard for 
these same considerations, have either 
been changing or proposing to change 
the facts to be measured. Already there 
has been added the pension plan, of 
which the court in the Phoenix Mutual 
case took specific note, and in some 
quarters Group insurance, available by 
statute only to employes, is being con- 
sidered. The efforts of the agents are 
in the direction of full-time contracts 
exclusively. The advantages of per- 
sistency clauses are being closely 
studied. Everybody seems to endorse 
the prospective development of the con- 
cept of a career agent that is insepara- 
bly tied up with training programs, 
subsidies and close dependency on the 
company. The matter of reimbursement 
for expenses has become an element of 
variable significance. The practice of 
providing sales aids and direct sales 
assistance varies from company to com- 
pany. Judging again from the Phoenix 
Mutual case scientific hiring is a step 
in the same direction. Finally. and most 


significantly, it is openly predicted that 
diminishing markets will necessitate 
even closer relationship between agent 


and management if sales volume is to 
be maintained. 

“Now it cannot be said that any one 
of these factors, or anv combination of 
them, is necessarily indicative of the 
existence of the legal relationship of 
employer and employe. In fact legal 
counsel can muster precedent to the 
contrary covering pretty nearly all the 
specific changes mentioned. It can be 
said, however, that altogether they are 
part of a very marked trend which if 
continued, as there is every indication 
it will be, will carry over into the em- 
plovment relationship whether the bor- 
derline marking that area be near or 
far. The time has therefore come for a 
decision, a decision not bv lawyers as 
to where this borderline lies, or how 
close to it one can come without passing 
over, but a decision by agency manage- 
ment as to whether it is their intention 
to cross it or to remain on one side. 
While the lawvers cannot define where 
the exact line lies, they can distinguish 
a clear-cut independent contractor from 
a clear-cut employe. If the course is 
intentionally set towards the latter and 
is now well on its wavy, what a waste of 
time and effort are these border skirm- 
ishes. Better make over to an employe 
basis with a clear-cut decision than be 
brought over by accumulation of un- 
regulated circumstances. Conversely, if 
the foundation and structure of your 
agency organization was made to ac- 
commodate the independent contractor 
relationship and you find that it is be- 
ing occupied by a wholly unsuited ten- 
ant, half independent contractor and 
half employe. now is the time to stop 
that trend. Your lawyer can tell you 
what must be done in order to reverse 
the trend and rid yourselves of this 
hybrid trespasser. 

“Frankly, with no one having better 
than half an idea of what the legal 
situation is today and no idea of what 
it may be tomorrow, it should be most 
evident that agency management must 
look to itself for the determination of 
the status of their agents. Agency man- 
agement must decide what it is it wants 
and then look to the lawyers for assist- 
ance in arriving at that result. In the 


Stevenson on Agency Leadership 


Agency management thinking is cut 
today on new patterns which make 
earlier models seem out of date, John 
A. Stevenson, president, Penn Mutual 
Life, stated at the annual meeting of 
the Agency Section of American Life 
Convention, at Chicago. “Over the 
years, life insurance has built a great 
and powerful force in agency organ- 
ization,” Mr. Stevenson said, “with the 
result that the American people have 
gained steadily in their appreciation of 
what this economic instrument can do. 

“The change in public attitude inevi- 
tably has had its effect on the pattern 
of agency thinking. The whole picture 
of life insurance distribution has 
changed since those days when we con- 
sidered that agency leadership had 
largely fulfilled its responsibilities as 
long as the individual company could 
point to a substantial plus in the year’s 
production. Today, we have reached a 
stage where the underwriter is recog- 
nized as a vital influence in interpreting 
the company to the public and maintain- 
ing the company’s prestige. It is idle 
to suppose that he can do either with- 
out first acquiring adequate background 
for fulfulling his responsibilities and 
adequate understanding of company 
policies and objectives. 

“Vital as adequate production is to 
the welfare of any company, there is a 
modern-day trend away from blind wor- 
ship at the shrine of increased volume— 
the kind of blind worship which, in the 
roaring twenties, put types of cases on 
our books which are raising our mor- 
tality ratios today. Astute management 
now realizes that not only must the 
whole company be alert to the import- 
ance of sales procedures, but that sales 
procedures must be coordinated with 
the over-all operations of the company. 


Good Job of Public Acceptance 


“There is no question as to the job 
we have done in gaining public accep- 
tance of life insurance, but we cannot 
afford to be complacent, for compla- 
cency is a form of conceit. You and I 
both know that when an individual be- 
comes conceited, this conceit closes his 


mind, thus preventing infiltration of new 
ideas. The same thing applies to insti- 
tutions. But institutional conceit is a 
serious matter because, in closing the 
avenues of new ideas, it nullifies oppor- 
tunities for progress. 

“A commission recently has been 
created to study the operations of the 
executive branch of the government. I 
happen to be serving on one of the 
committees which applies a two-part 
question to every activity: 


Should the Government do it at all? 
Is there a better way of doing it? 


It is in this light which we should be 
examining some of our own operations. 

“You know how strongly I feel that 
the institution of life insurance and the 
American Agency system are inex- 
tricably joined and that the person who 
attempts to set up a life insurance pro- 
gram without the experienced counsel 
of an agent may pay a very high price 
for the protection his family receives. 
But this certainly doesn’t mean that we 
can oppose the extension of plans such 
as Government life insurance or so- 
called mass distribution methods merely 
on the basis that the plan may cut into 
the individual life insurance agent’s 
earnings. Agency leadership must direct 
its efforts toward trying to make sure 
that the program of life insurance of- 
fered by our business meets the needs 
of the American people, as individual 
underwriters try to make sure that in- 
dividual life insurance programs meet 
the needs of their clients. Economic 
and social changes affect the plans we 


must make, just as economic condi- 
tions and tax rulings affect individual 
insurance recommendations. In both 


cases, knowledge, study, research and 
an alertness to existing conditions are 
necessary if American life insurance is 
to serve its purpose in providing secur- 
ity to the people of this country. If 
some of our procedures need retread- 
ing, let’s face the job and do it 

“You may recall Ernie Pyle’s formula 
that ‘nine-tenths of morale is pride in 


(Continued on Page 10) 





Says Groups Must Be Soundly Written 


Dwight Brooke, general counsel, 
Bankers Life Co., discussed some phases 
of Group life insurance law before ALC 
Legal Section this week. He said the 
task of properly answering the demand 
for coverage of minimizing opportunities 
for dissatisfaction and dispute, and of 
self-improvement is ever present. How- 
ever, he thought counsel can safely and 
with confidence advise management that 
no branch of the law threatens Group 
life insurance on any front and that 
all branches will continue to recognize 
Group life as a proper, sound and 
socially desirable part of the life insur- 
ance business. 

Mr. Brooke outlined provisions of the 
1946 Group life insurance definition and 
standard provisions of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners 
and traced the history of objections to 
the section permitting issuance of Group 
policies to trustees of funds established 
by groups of employers or by unions. 
He remarked: “Fundamentally, the dif- 





absence of such a decision, it is at least 
one man’s opinion that there is little or 
nothing that can be done to prevent the 
situation from falling down in _ the 
middle, or in other words, from falling 
into the hands of a ‘realistic application’ 
of ‘economic reality—whatever that 
may be.” 


ficulty, which has yet to be resolved, 
is to determine wherein the public in- 
terest lies. The complaint has been 
directed against unsound groups. The 
answer is that companies do not want 
unsound groups where the coverage can- 
not be written profitably to the in- 
surer, the policyholder and those in- 
sured.” He said that agency associations 
form a_ position against association 
Group life insurance generally. “Some 
such business is not profitable for the 
parties, but some also fulfills the princi- 
ples of sound Group underwriting,” he 
declared. 

“The difficulty for the Life Committee 
and others interested is to establish 
tests for separating the unsound from 
the sound groups in a manner which will 
still retain sufficient flexibility in the 
statute to meet changing demands. Per- 
haps the companies which are anxious 
as always to preserve and develop the 
agency system, just as all are anxious 
to act in the public interest, should be 
favored with more confidence. The self- 
interest of and for all lies in acting 
in the public interest and in the long 
run unsound groups which are unprofit- 
able will not be underwritten and will 
not prosper. On the other hand, a de- 
mand for sound Group coverages must 
be answered and the answer will result 
in a strengthening of our agency 
system.” 
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Badger on Private Placement Trends 


Placing security issues directly with 
life insurance companies rather than 
placing them on the open market is on 
the increase and may offer at least a 
partial solution to some of the engimas 
of the economy, Sherwin C. Badger, 
second vice president and financial sec- 
retary, of New England Mutual Life 
told the Financial Section of American 
Life Convention at Chicago. If income 
and inheritance taxes are to be usec 
in part to redistribute wealth and new 
savings and if traditional sources of new 
equity capital, as a result, remain rela- 
tively pi institutions such as life in- 
surance must fill part of the vacuum 
in the equity field, Mr. Badger said. It 
may well be that some adaptation of the 
mechanism of private placements can 
be worked out whereby life insurance 
companies can assume a larger share 
of the risks of business enterprise with 
adequate safeguards and higher interest 
returns. 

“The business of private placements 
in the United States today is no fly-by- 
night development and neither is it 
small,” Mr. Badger said. “During the 
past ten years approximately $10  bil- 
lion of securities have been placed by 
this method representing thirty per cent 
of all corporate flotations in the period. 
To date this year the figure has been 
nearly 40% while in industrial, as dis- 
tinguished from railroad and_ public 
utility financing, the percentage is very 
much higher. 


Advantages of Private Placement 


“The rising supply of investment 
funds on the one hand and the falling 
demand for capital on the other, aided 
and abetted by the Government’s low 
interest rate policies, made it increas- 
ingly difficult for life companies, par- 
ticularly the larger ones, to purchase 
enough corporate investments in the 
open markets to meet their needs. 
Therefore, many companies took ag- 
gressive steps to arrange for the direct 
placement of entire issues privately. 

“In seeking such investments in a 
highly competitive market, insurance 
companies had much to offer. Through 
private placement, a corporation could 
avoid the trouble and part of the cost 
of registering with the SEC and ob- 
tain greater flexibility as a second con- 
sideration. If unexpected future changes 
should make some modification of in- 
denture terms or of financial structures 
advisable, it is obviously more practical 
to negotiate with a few sophisticated 
creditors or stockholders than with 
scattered holdings among the general 
public. 

“Both before and since Pearl Harbor, 
private placement has been an increas- 
ingly important method for the financing 
of small and medium sized corporations, 
those in need of sums up to perhaps 
two million dollars or even higher. In 
most cases the cost of distributing a 
new bond issue has been almost pro- 
hibitive partly due to the requirements 
of the SEC and partly to changes 
in the bond market itself since the ad- 
vent of easy money and higher personal 
income taxes. The individual buyer of 
high grade corporate bonds has all but 
disappeared under the twin impact of 
low interest rates and taxes and hence 
the corporate bond market has become 
very larg rely an institutional affair. 

“We have heard about the enormous 
post-war supply of savings; it is large 
but it is mostly invested in government 
bonds, life insurance, savings banks and 
homes. A recent estimate of the aggre- 
gate net income, after taxes, of people 


with gross incomes of $50,000 or more 
shows total current net income to be 
only one-third of what it was in 1929; 
it is no wonder that the stock market 
difficult to digest new issues of 


finds it 


common and preferred stocks without 
causing price declines, sometimes quite 
sharp declines, when the net income of 
the traditional stock buying class has 
been reduced so drastically. 

Sees No Basis for Criticism 


“It is said that through private place- 
ments, life insurance has gone into the 
banking business and that something 
ought to be done about it. If by the 
banking business is meant commercial 
banking, it seems to me the shoe really 
is on the other foot. Traditionally, life 
insurance companies are medium and 
long-term investors and commercial 
banks are short-term lenders. Only 
comparatively recently have commercial 
banks loaned through the ownership of 
long-term bonds or through so-called 
term loans. I cannot see why invest- 
ment through private placement is any 
more a banking operation than invest- 
ment in the open market. 

“If by banking the critics of private 
placement means the investment bank- 
ing business, I should say the criticism 
is even less valid. Investment bankers 
aim to hold the securities they buy for 
as short a time as possible before they 
resell to ultimate buyers. Their success 
is determined by their ability to judge 
within a fraction of a point what market 
conditions will be at the time of offer- 
ing. Both these goals are a far cry 
from the long-term investment objec- 
tives of life insurance companies. 

“As offsets to lack of marketability 
in privately-placed securities are the 
very substantial fixed annual sinking 
funds provided by the overwhelming 
majority of private placements. It 
seems to me this a pretty effective 


equivalent to the alleged marketability 
of publicly held securities in today’s thin 
markets. The criticism is also made that 
private placements are riskier than 
short-term loans and as proof, the dif- 
ference in interest rates between short 
and long money is cited. Whether this 
difference in rates reflects truly a dif- 
ference in risk is at least debatable in 
the light of history, for in the past, 
short-term interest rates often averaged 
well above long-term rates for extended 
periods. 

“A sort of blanket allegation has been 
made to the effect that life insurance 
companies through private placements 
have embarked on a brand new venture 
which has a suspicion of being specu- 
lative. Therefore it is held that the 
practice should be restricted by law or 
regulation. 
“There is no way that I know of 
whereby either laws or regulations can 
successfully supplant the judgment of 
management. If there be a few who be- 
cause of incompetence or greed invest 


insurance funds speculatively, it never- 
theless remains true that all but an 
infinitesimal part of life insurance funds 
are administered competently and un- 
der the highest standards of trustee ship, 
Surely, until this is definitely proved to 
be untrue and until private placements 
fail to serve the useful purposes they 
now do, further regulation or legisla- 
tion should be approached reluctantly 
if at all. 

“The question of valuation of private 
placements is very much in the minds 
of both the Commissioners and life in- 
surance companies and is one of the 
subjects which will shortly be attacked 
by a new all-industry committee on 
valuation under the leadership of Leroy 
Lincoln, president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company of New York. 
I have no doubt that this committee, 
representing as it does various branches 
of the insurance business as well as the 
Insurance Commissioner, will be able 
to find a satisfactory and workable solu- 
tion in due course.” 





Lacy Sees Wider 


Some extent to which life insurance 
companies in their investments should 
foster development of American enter- 
prise was told at ALC convention this 
week by O. J. Lacy, president, Cali- 
fornia-Western States, who began with 
discussion of agriculture, saying farming 


is such big business that last year its 
income was 15% of the nation’s. With 
passing of family garden and_ old- 


fashioned cellars there has grown up 
canning, fruit processing and frozen food 
industries on a big scale. The larger 
companies have been investing in these 
securities in ever-growing amounts. His 
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Investment Range 


own company, with assets of $100,000,000, 
loaned $500,000 to just one of those food 
processing and frozen industries during 
past year, and many loans of smaller 
amounts in lesser situations. This re- 
leased sizable amounts of short-term 
bank credits to finance other growing 
enterprises. 
Properties Under Non-Cancellable Long 
Term Lease 

In another field—construction or pur- 
chases of commercial and _ industrial 
properties under non-cancellable long- 
term lease to either big name concerns 
or well-known local firms under able 
management—his company sponsored 
legislation in California to enable it to 
do this. The California-Western States 
already owns some good properties un- 
der lease to such companies as Standard 


Oil of California, as well as some 
outstanding markets and chain stores. 
These give better than normal return 


on investments but the company will 
have these properties charged down to 
one dollar in from eighteen to twenty- 
Six years. 

Another field he discussed was hous- 
ing. That ranges all the way from single, 
duplex and triple units to the extensive 
apartment house projects of the larger 
companies in which school, market _ 
entertainment facilities are provided. . 
first he was against companies secede 
the big housing development field, but 
since then, he said, “we have learned 
that by properly building up well- 
planned housing and business areas of 
its own, thus controlling maintenance 
and future beautification in parks, an 
institution controls the whole trend of 
such communities and thus prevents 
undue exposure to blighting influences.” 

Investments in Stocks 

Discussing investments of life com- 
panies in preferred, or even common 
stocks, he said there should be limita- 
tions imposed upon the over-all per- 
centage of investments in stocks and 
in any one situation. He thought com- 
panies venturing into this field should 
first build a sizable surplus to take care 
of market fluctuations, should buy types 
of preferred stocks which do not com- 
mand too high a premium, and should 
reduce them to par in not longer than 
a_ten-year period, which is the practice 
of his company. 

“If this program could be aided by 
a valuation plan such as recommended 
to the Commissioners by the joint 
ALC-LIAA committee a few years ago, 
wherein not in excess of 20% of change 
in market to book value would be re- 
flected in any one year,” said Mr. Lacy, 
“T think we could safely perform a 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Commissioner Larson Sees Need for 


Closer Work of Officials and Cos. 


President J. Edwin Larson of Na- 


\ssociation of Insurance Com- 
fields of 


possible cooperation between the insur- 


tional 
missioners explored several 
commissioners and the life insur- 
Annual 


ance 
ance iidustry in addressing the 
Meeting of American Life Convention 
at Edvewater Beach Hotel, 
He discussed the possibility 


Chicago, 
this week. 
of new annual statement forms, further 
improvements in examination  pro- 
cedures, investment limitations, the pos- 
sibility of using the Commissioners’ new 
office as a clearing house for 
I 


central 
distribution of rulings and opinions « 


attorney generals, the need to clear up 
the “mail order” situation, and the need 
for greater uniformity in admission re- 
quirements of the several states. 

Taking up these problems in order, 
Commissioner Jarson, who is State 
ae surer and Insurance Commissioner 

f Florida, concluded his discussion of 
pa d new statement blanks by say- 
ie that: “It would be unfortunate if 
the State Insurance Departments sheuld 
fail to take advantage of the improve- 
ments made in the science of accounting 
in order that they may have before 
them each year a complete, logical and 
understandable exhibit of the financial 
condition of the companies. The prob- 
lem is not one with respect to life in- 
surance alone but similar projects are 
under way in the case of companies 
transacting other lines of insurance. 

“A monumental task has been accom- 
plished. Much work remains to be done 
by the Commissioners’ committee but 
I look forward to the time when the 
supervisory authorities can adopt a form 
of statement that will be free from 
criticism on the part of companies, the 
Insurance Departments, and the public. 
The work already done appears to pro- 
vide a basis for the accomplishment of 
that result.” 

Discussing examinations, he asked for 
even greater cooperation between states 
than now exists, saying that: “We 
should reach a point where every State 
is so efficient in its examinations that 
every other State will accept its find 
ings without question. The system of 
representation should become one where 
each State merely strives to provide its 
proper proportion of the personnel re 
quired to make examinations of all 
companies.” 

With reference to industry sugges- 
tions concerning examination proced- 
ure, he remarked that: “I think that 
they include many constructive sugges- 
tions, particularly those regarding the 
credentials and qualifications of ex- 
aminers. They warrant careful study 
by the Commissioners. We want the 
most efficient corps of examiners that 
can possibly be established. If we can 
stand behind every one of our examin- 
ers as an efficient worker, a competent 
technician and a man who is aware of 
the proper area of his activities, we are 
in a position to withstand whatever 
criticism comes from any source with- 
out apology. We want to be in that 
position.” 

To Better Serve Public Interest 

Commissioner Larson asked if there 
were not some way whereby life insur- 
ance funds could be made “to serve 
even better the great public good by 
bringing it to bear in those fields where 
the need is greatest and where the pub- 
lic interest will be best served? Is it 
possible to do this without impairing 
the security of the policies of the more 
than seventy-three million policyhold- 


ers? These are very serious questions 
indeed. The finding of a solution to the 
problem, however, is not going by de- 
fault. The industry itself, through a 
representative committee, and the Com- 
missioners, through their Committee on 
Valuation of Securities, are embarking 
on a study of this entire problem. They 
are considering the investment problem, 
not alone with respect to restrictions 
on the form of investments, but also 
with respect to the impact of the meth- 
ods of valuation of securities in current 
use, with which the investment probiem 
is so closely related. If it is possible 
for the laws of the several States, and 
for administrative rules, to be so modi- 
fied that there will be created an at- 
mosphere in which life insurance assets 
can be made to do even more effective 
work in the public interest, then both 
the industry and the Commissioners will 
have reason to congratulate themselves. 
They will have accomplished a task, the 
solution of which was directed neither 
toward the minimizing of the responsi- 
bilities of supervisory authorities, nor 
toward the interest of the companies 
themselves, but toward the single target 
of public responsibility to our entire 
people. The gentlemen who are devot- 
ing themselves to a solution of this 
problem have a great responsibility rest- 
ing upon them. The reward for a sound 
solution will be the realization that they 
have made a contribution toward a 
higher standard of living for all the 
American people.” 

On the matter of rulings and opinions, 
Commissioner Larson pointed out that 


the existence of the new Central Office 
of the Commissioners Association “pro- 
vides opportunity for the handling of a 
problem which, to me, seems important. 
The Commissioners themselves realized 
it in setting up the new facilities. The 
problem is this: Each State Insurance 
Department has, from time to time, ob- 
tained opinions of the Attorney General 
of the State on the interpretation of the 
insurance laws of the State. Each State 
Insurance Department has, from time 
to time, issued rulings and opinions as 
to the proper construction of its insur- 
ance laws. Sometimes these have been 
published, sometimes they have been re- 
leased only to the particular company 
with respect to which the question was 
raised, and sometimes they have been 
lost. Consistency in administration and 
interpretation of the insurance laws of 
the various States require that opinions 
and rulings of the Insurance Depart- 
ments of the States be promulgated in 
a reasonably formal way, that they may 
be made available promptly and com- 
pletely to all segments of the industry 
affected thereby. If on the basis of 
later advices, amendments to the law 
or otherwise, these opinions or rulings 
become ineffective, they should be with- 
drawn in as formal a fashion as they 
were promulgated. The industry is en- 
titled to know the rules of the game, 
the State Insurance Departments are 
under obligation to tell them what the 
rules are. 

His discussion of the mail order in- 
surance problem pointed up the fact 
that it is a problem which has engaged 
the attention of the Commissioners 
Association since 1871. He concluded 
his remarks on this problem by saying 
that: “The problem of unauthorized in- 
surance must and will be solved. It 
would be unfortunate if the individual 
States themselves did not attack this 
problem forcefully, both from the stand- 








GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE-WINNIPEG.CANADA 


A Billion Dollar Company Established 1891 


point of the standards of supervision 
applied by the home State, and by the 
use of some such device as has been 
recommended by the Association. I can- 
not believe that the Commissioners of 
the various States, when the matter is 
presented to them, can fail to realize 
the seriousness of the situation and to 
act accordingly.” 

Mr. Larson also discussed the prob- 
lems brought up by State requirements 
for admission of companies, pointing 
out that one of the effects of State 
supervision is to fix the boundaries of 
trading areas. “Each state,” he _ said, 
“has within it the right to fix the quali- 
fications with which a company must 
comply before it can operate within the 
State. If these qualifications become un- 
reasonable we will have established 
trade barriers which are repugnant to 
the theory of the free flow of commerce 
between the States. Generally speaking, 
the laws of the States establish rea- 
sonable requirements for qualification. 
It is always possible, however, for the 
administrative officials of a State to 
construe its statutes in such a way that 
a practical barrier is erected against 
companies fully entitled, on the basis 
of financial condition, good management 
and legitimate practices, to find little 
difficulty or delay in extending its 
operations into new States. The com- 
panies affected, of course, are reluctant 
to seek enforcement of their rights 
through the courts, because the penal- 
ties of publicity attending such litiga- 
tion are far greater than the value of 
the right to do business in the particu- 
lar State. We, the Commissioners, 
should recognize these points. It is not 
our function to erect barriers by estab- 
lishing administrative procedures which 
are inimical to the principles of free 
competition among all who are qualified 
to compete with one another for busi- 
ness in our respective jurisdictions.” 





Clifford Orr Sees Big Job 
Yet to Be Done by Agents 


Although the amount of life insurance 
in force has reached great totals “it 
appears that we have never been able 
to insure much more than one year's 
income of the American family,” said 
Clifford H. Orr, general agent for Na- 
tional Life of Vermont at Philadelphia, 
speaking as president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters before 
the American: Life Convention at Chi- 
cago this week. He also emphasized the 
need for education of the agent. 

“Today, even in the simplest of sales,” 
said Mr. Orr, “an intelligent presenta- 
tion requires the agent to have knowl- 
edge of the benefits provided by Social 
Security, Group Insurance, National 
Service Life Insurance and other bene- 
fit plans. He must know something of 
the withholding provisions of the in- 
come tax law, the new splitting of in- 
come provisions, the marital deduction. 
The pressure of inflation on the family 
economy must be understood. Lack of 
this knowledge is soon apparent. 

“Life insurance has reached its present 
stature because of its acceptance for 
limited use by the insuring public and 
sales ability of its field 
We should offer no 
apology for the fact that the selling 
forces of life insurance have attained 
high rank among all distributive groups. 
Also we must recognize the psychology 
which lies behind the traditional pro- 
crastination of individuals in providing 
for the future. However, if the average 
life insurance owned per individual is 
to reach greater heights, such achieve- 
ment will take place only because of an 
enlarged concept of its uses.” 


because of the 
representatives 





GROUP SALES SUPERVISOR 

Great-West Life has named Thomas 
\. Repp as supervisor of Group sales. 
Mr. Repp at one time was Group repre- 
sentative in Chicago. 
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Study Investment Trends, Says Gordon 


Increasing acquisition by life insur- 
ance companies of private corporate debt 
puts them in “a place of central re- 
sponsibility in the investment function 
of this economy whether or not they 
hke it and whether or not they face 
it consciously,” said David W. Gordon, 
financial vice president of Monarch Life 
f Springfield, Mass., in 
Financial 
Convention at 


opening, as 
Section of 
Chicago 
self-ex- 


chairman, the 
American Life 
this week. “Self-scrutiny and 
amination to be sure 
the implications of our position and op- 


we comprehend 


be overdone,” he 
naturally 


erations can scarcely 
said. “Investment personnel 
and traditionally emphasize getting the 
money invested and following existing 
investment holdings. But, as never be- 
fore, there is a very great deal more 
than that involved in life insurance in- 
vestment operations. 


“Other questions of deep significance 
arise in connection with the assets of 
life insurance companies. What will they 
be worth in terms of buying power when 
they are paid to beneficiaries? Have we 
any responsibility beyond the contrac- 
tual one of paying the dollars which 
the terms of the policy call for? Should 
our influence in every 
reasonable way to maintain relative 
purchasing power of 


we not exert 
stability in the 
the dollar by disseminating information 
in our personal contacts and in public 
discussions of sound economic principles, 
fiscal and monetary policy? We should, 
I believe, be in the forefront of this 
endeavor.” 


Equity Investments 

Discussing new investment outlets for 
life insurance assets. Mr. Gordon said 
that: “We are finding opportunity in 
new fields beyond the traditional ones 
for investing the ever-increasing flow 
of funds. To a limited extent in states 
where permitted these funds have been 
placed in preferred stocks. Doubtless 
restraining the amount invested in this 
field are the current methods of valua- 
tion, legal restrictions and lack of 
adequate sinking funds. Regarding the 
latter, it is interesting to note an in- 
creasing number of companies which 
are now insisting on this additional safe- 
guard.” 


Advocating study of equity invest- 
ments, Mr. Gordon said: “With the 
knowledge that an inc reasing percentage 
of personal savings is being lodged 
with insurance companies ; that corpora- 
tions perennially experience difficulty in 
obtaining sufficient equity for their needs 
(over 50% of the aggregate equity 
capital of corporations in this country 
consists of retained earnings); that too 
great a proportion of the total capitaliza- 
tion in debt instruments takes on per 


se many of the aspects of equity financ- 
ing to a greater or less degree, some 
of the reasons at least for giving care- 
ful study to this branch of investment 
becomes obvious.” 


Situation In Bonds 


With an eye to possible future de- 
velopments, Mr. Gordon stated that: 
“At some time in the future, high grade 
bonds purchased by life insurance com- 
panies and held in their portfolios may 
show a much lower aggregate market 
value by comparison with the amortized 
or asset value. Such a situation would 
be due to higher interest rates then 
prevailing than those at which the bonds 
were originally purchased. Over and 
over again such a possible situation is 
regarded by many life policy owners 
with alarm if not as a calamity. Why 
is this attitude so prevalent? Many 
loose statements have appeared in the 
press, various articles and in conversa- 
tion that removal of support to the prices 
of U. S. Government obligations by the 
U. S. Treasury acting through the Fed- 
eral Reserve would bankrupt the banks 
and the insurance companies. When- 
ever this statement has arisen in my 
presence JI have characterized it as 
‘nonsense’ and then carefully explained 
that high grade bonds are valued on 
an amortized basis regardless of market 
quotations; that high grade bonds, the 
great back-bone of investments of life 
companies, are loans to be paid back at 
the principal amount at a definite future 
date; that fluctuating prices have noth- 
ing to do with the payment of the long 
term contracts to policyowners or the 
solvency of the insurance companies. As 
one individual remarked, ‘Then why 
doesn’t the life insurance industry say 
so?’ It is high time that we did—over 
and over again until this fallacious atti- 
tude has been completely uprooted.” 


Agency Leadership 


(Continued from Page 7) 


your outfit and confidence in your lead- 
ers.’ On both counts, the agency pat- 
tern of life insurance business today 
presents an enviable picture and I have 
no hesitancy in predicting that the pat- 
tern of agency leadership in the future 
will be one in which success will be 
measured in terms of so improving the 
effectiveness of our agency system that 
it will yield ever- enlarging service to 
the public and ever-incre asing oppor- 
tunities for those who render that serv- 
ice.” 


Associate Counsel Kastner 


Reviews Legislative Acts 


Associate General Counsel Ralph H. 
Kastner of ALC reviewed before the 
Legal Section at Chicago this week the 
legislative activity of the year and 
touched on the increasing number of 
municipal tax measures being introduced. 
Although 1948 was an “off” legislative 
year nineteen state legislatures met and 
including Congress, there were several 
hundred legislative proposals of interest 
to life insurance companies. As to liti- 
gation, during the past twelve months 328 
decisions were digested in the Legal 
Bulletin as compared with 356 a year ago. 
Of these 56% were decided in favor of 
the company. Ten years ago there were 
768 cases. 


Closer Canadian Ties 


Urged by W. T. G. Hackett 


Closer economic cooperation between 

Canada and the United States is the 
ber desirable method of meeting Can- 
ada’s dollar problem, said W. T. G. Hack- 
ett, economic adviser to the Bank of 
Montreal, speaking before the Financial 
Section of American Life Convention at 
Chicago this week. This would be infi- 
nitely more desirable than further re- 
strictions on purchases by Canadians in 
the American market, he added, a course 
implying “a higher cost economy for 
Canada, a multiplicity of economic con- 
trols continued indefinitely, lower living 
standards and a major adjustment of 
consumption habits and industrial struc- 
ture. “The re-orientation of our econ- 
omy would be painful and difficult,” he 
concluded. 


O. J. Lacy 


(Continued from Page 8) 


valuable service to American economy, 
and, at same time, increase our yields 
over bond investments.” 

In the office of one of the ALC-LIAA 
committee members he had seen charts 
covering a considerable period of time 
which indicated that a company with a 
reasonable surplus could withstand 
moderated fluctuations; also, that in the 
over-all picture, preferred stocks pro- 
vided a yield over the period covered 
of approximately 1% greater that that 
of comparably strong bonds. He hoped 
it could be demonstrated to supervising 
officials that companies be allowed pro- 
tection on well-selected stocks some- 
what akin to that now pertaining to 
good bonds. 
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Clifford O. Pratt Appointed to Post 
By Home Life of New York; Joined 
Company in April, 1947 


Appointment of Clifford O. Pratt as 
educational director has been announced 
by Home Life of New York. Since join- 
ing the company in April, 1947, Mr. Pratt 
has been preparing for his new respon- 
sibilities, first by securing several months 
of field experience in the company’s 
planned estates method of operation as 
a member of the John H. Evans Agency 
in New York, and subsequently assuming 
increasing responsibility for the direction 
of the training courses for new field un- 
derwriters which are conducted at the 
home office. 

For sixteen years prior to the time he 
entered the life insurance business, Mr. 
Pratt was a teacher in both elementary 
and high schools, and for twelve of those 
years had been a school administrator. 
Most recently he was supervising prin- 
cipal of the Rye, New York, school. He 
received his B.S. and M.S. degrees at 
New York State College for Teachers 
at Albany and is currently preparing for 
a doctorate in education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Under Mr. Pratt’s direction, the Home 
Life anticipates an expansion of its 
present program of training for mem- 
bers of its field organization. 
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Insurance Means Security 


Senator Baldwin Tells ALC 


Chicago, Oct. 5—“Insurance means 
than profits and jobs for those 
:ed with it—insurance is a social 
inde- 


more 


concer! 
program designed to encourage 


pendent initiative—to preserve the 
pride, and energy, and freedom that 
comes from security provided by one’s 


own efforts,” United States Senator 
Raymond E, Baldwin of Connecticut 
told annual meeting of American Life 
Convention. 

“When it comes to security,” Senator 


3aldwin continued, “there is no nation 
in the world where better security is 
offered on a personal basis than in these 
United States.” What we have is “se- 
curity, American style—security provided 
wherever possible by the individual for 
himself—the kind of security that main- 
tains pride and self-respect. That se- 
curity provided by the thrift, plus 
energy and planning has been, and must 
ever be, a fundamental trait of indi- 
vidual American character. It is a 
healthy demonstration of those traits 
that more people carry life insurance in 
the United States than anywhere else at 
any time in all history.” 

Senator Baldwin pointed out that even 
though there are few enterprises that 
are comparable in size, the insurance 
business has been highly competitive. 
That competition, he said, has been pro- 
ductive of “programs to promote the 
general national health, efforts to bring 
down rates to make insurance available 
to an ever-increasing number of people; 
ever-expanding programs of coverage to 
meet the means and the needs of people 
who want to purchase security for their 
old age in the years when they are 
young and vigorous and productive. In- 
surance is an important part of the 
Great American economic panorama. 
Fifty years ago, only one in ten people 
was insured, today half of our popula- 
tion is insured. In that period of time 
the average policy coverage has _ in- 
creased from $800 to $2,500. Even since 
1940 the total life insurance purchases 
have doubled. Last year was—without 
question—the greatest year in all insur- 
ance history, and this year bids fair to 
keep ahead of 1947.” 

In spite of bigness, the keen competi- 
tion in the insurance business “offers 
one of the finest examples in all Amer- 
ica of the true effects of open competi- 
tion,” he said. Its size, can serve a use- 
ful purpose so long as competition con- 
tinues, he declared. 


Status of Railroad Industry 
Told by W. W. Reuss, N. Y. 


Chicago, Oct. 4—Discussing status of 
the railroads in 1948 W. Wendell Reuss, 
a partner in McLaughlin, Reuss & Co., 
New York, told Financial Section of 
ALC Monday: 

_“The railroad industry, as a whole, 
facing the time when a_ recession- 
depression may occur, has less debt and 
annual fixed charge requirements and 
vastly improved finances, both as con- 
cerns net working capital and small 
amounts of non-refundable near term 
annual debt securities. They have a 
lesser amount of equipment, but it is 
materially modernized. Employment is 
materially lower. The industry has an 
unrecognized safety factor, in terms of 
fixed charges, equal to nearly 60% of 
such requirements, resulting from the 
cash excess of depreciation charges over 
and above equipment trust maturities. 
It could reduce maintenance charges, 
should the need arise, as was done in 
1929-33, by upwards of 50%, and save 
the equivalent of three times present 
annual fixed charges, without consider- 
ing the ability to reduce transportation 
expenses and accrue less Federal In- 





ANDERSON OPENS LEGAL SEC. 


Difference in Cost of Doing Business in 
Different States Discussed 


by Him 
Chicago, Oct. 4B. M. Anderson, 
counsel, Connecticut General, opened 


Legal Section ALC of which he was 
chairman. He said that life insurance 
may not be justified in continuing to 
maintain a uniformity in premium rates 
while the coverage granted by life in- 
surance policies differs state by state 
and while there is a difference in the 
cost of doing business in the various 
states. Up to some point we can justify 
uniformity among the states in life in- 
surance premiums and dividends on the 
basis of the practical difficulties in book- 
keeping,” he said, “but there does come 
a time when we must stop to consider 
whether it is fair. 

“There is an unfortunate tendency on 
the part of cities, counties and other 
political subdivisions of states to super- 
impose a local premium tax on top of a 
state premium tax. These are entirely 
unjustified on any equitable basis and 
we should oppose these taxes to the 
fullest extent of our ability. An increase 
is particularly disturbing to us because 
the increase applies to policies already 
issued as well as to the newly issued 
policies. The rate base of these out- 
standing policies did not follow for such 
high taxes and in addition the interest 
assumption under these old contracts is 
higher than the present interest we are 
able to earn with safety. 

“If we look at the matter realistically, 
we realize that these unfair taxes are 
imposed on us and on the life insurance 
policyholders because the amount of 
money involved can be collected in this 
manner with less political pain than 
from other taxpayers. 


Banker Phelps Questions 


Some Investment Policies 
Chicago, Oct. 5—Shrinkage of risk 
capital in the investment field is reducing 
buffers for the debtor obligations of life 
insurance companies in the opinion of 
Thomas W. Phelps, partner in Francis 
I. du Pont & Co., New York investment 
bankers, who spoke before the Financial 
Section of ALC Tuesday this week. Mr. 
Phelps questioned the long-term value of 
companies buying securities direct from 
corporate borrowers feeling that it would 
bring counter regulations such as com- 
petitive bidding requirements in the in- 
vestment banking field. He asked: “As 
the custodians of the principal invest- 
ment of a large part of the population 
do you owe your policyholders more 
information and advice than you have 
been giving them regarding develop- 
ments in the nation contrary to their 
investment interest?” 


Outline Operations 


(Continued from Page 3) 


valuation of security, and NSLI com- 
mittees. 

The scope of each organization is de- 
termined, to some extent, by the finan- 
cial support received. Under the Con- 
vention constitution, no company is per- 
mitted to contribute more than $10,000 
per annum to the work of the Conven- 
tion, while in the Association dues are 
collected on a proportionate basis regu- 
lated by size of company without such 
limitation. As a result, throughout past 





come taxes. The industry is favored 
with a more realistic attitude toward 
the problem of the railroad industry 


by the ICC. 


years, the Association has always oper- 
ated with a larger budget. The financial 
position of the two organizations is re- 
flected in the fact that, of the total con- 
tributions to both organizations, the con- 
tributions to the Convention run about 
30% and the contributions to the Asso- 
ciation about 70%. In other words, the 
Association has available funds of ap- 
proximately two and one-half times as 
much as the Convention. Moreover, be- 
cause of the broader activities of the 
Association, its active personnel is nec- 
essarily considerably greater than that 
of the Convention. There are twenty- 
three officers and employes in the Con- 
vention headquarters, and eighty-one 
officers and employes in the Association 
headquarters. The report continues in 
part: 

“An important reason for the larger 
Association budget is that, on the aver- 
age, the Association devotes approxi- 
mately 40% of its available funds to legis- 
lative purposes. Traditionally, the As- 
sociation has had included in its mem- 
bership a number of companies doing 
business in practically all states and, 
consequently, they have looked to the 
Association to assume responsibility for 
legislation in all jurisdictions. This re- 
sponsibility, in every practical way, has 
been shared by the Convention. Both 
organizations have accumulated refer- 
ence material which gives detailed in- 
formation about action taken in past 
years by the various legislatures. The 
reference libraries of both organizations, 
but to a greater extent that of the Asso- 
ciation, give background facts and legal 
material which is frequently of great 
value in relation to current legislative 
problems. In addition, the Association 
has on its staff a substantial corps of 
lawyers and legislative assistants who 
make a minute analysis of all bills as 
they are introduced, follow the progress 
of such bills, prepare supporting memo- 
randa, and assist in field work in an 
advisory capacity when that is required. 
While it is necessary for some Conven- 
tion staff members to examine bills in 
order to be currently informed of legis- 
lative developments, no attempt is made 
to critically examine every measure as 
is done by the Association. These facts 
with respect to the legislative activities 
of the two organizations give a clear 
illustration of the desirability for avoid- 
ing duplication of effort. The present 
arrangement whereby the Association 
continues its traditional legislative re- 
sponsibilities in cooperation with the 
Convention is highly desirable. 


Differences Between Organizations 

“The differences between the two or- 
ganizations with reference to member- 
ship, budgets and operating staffs have 
naturally led to the development of dis- 
tinctive roles for the two organizations 
in rendering service to the business of 
life insurance. The Convention makes a 
specialty of personalized service so far 
as its members are concerned, and pro- 
vides extensive opportunities for inter- 
company discussions and consultations 
through its various Sections and com- 
mittee activities. The Association, on 
the other hand, functions to a greater 
extent as a service unit providing the 
personnel and equipment which, under 
the direction of the board of directors, 
performs extensive service on behalf of 
the business as a whole. In other words, 
each of the two organizations acts effec- 
tively in its own field and renders a 
highly necessary service for the benefit 
of its membership. It is the constant 
aim of both organizations to work 
closely together; to achieve maximum 
efficiency by avoiding duplication of ef- 
fort; and to fix responsibility for each 
activity so as to more effectively pro- 
mote the work of both organizations and 
to advance the best interests of the 
business. In brief, each organization 
strives to use the distinct facilities and 
services of the other.” 





Threatened Strike by 
Agents of Prudential 


HAVE NO WORKING GRIEVANCES 


Vice President Orville Beal of Prudential 
Explains Position of Company in 
Dispute 


The Prudential is facing the nossibility 
of a strike of some of its Industrial 
agents in thirty-one states, result of a 
dispute with the United Office and Pro- 
fessional Workers, CIO, union, whenever 
the union strategy committee decides to 
act. There was a hearing before the 
Labor Board in New York Wednesday 
afternoon. 

“Compensation and working conditions 
are no part of the issue at this time,” 
Orville E. Beal, Prudential vice president 
in charge of the company’s district agen- 
cies department, said to newspapers. “We 
are no part of the issue at this time,” 
is properly certified. The national offi- 
cers of the UOPWA, however, have re- 
fused to sign the non-Communist affida- 
vits required by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. This means that they 
cannot be certified by the Board as ac- 
credited representatives of our agents.” 
(The affidavit which the Labor Board re- 
quires shall be signed is this: “I am not 
a member of the Communist party or 
affiliated with such party. I do not believe 
in and I am not a member of nor do I 
support any organization that believes in 
or teaches the overthrow of the United 
States Government by force or by any 
illegal or unconstitutional methods.” 

Continuing, Mr. Beal said: “We will, of 
course, maintain all present compensation 
and working conditions until such time 
as a properly accredited union can be 
certified as bargaining agent for the ag- 
ents involved. The fact that we are ready 
to bargain immediately on compensation 
and working conditions with any certi- 
fied union is proven by the fact that we 
are now bargaining with both the Na- 
tional Federation of Insurance Agents 
(AFL) and the International Union - 
Life Insurance Agents (Independent), i 
those states where one or the other of 
these unions is the certified representa- 
tive of our Industrial agents.” 


Many Agents Withdraw from UOPWA 


The Eastern Underwriter understands 
that four unions have claimed a majority 
of The Prudential Industrial agents in 
some or all of the disputed states. These 
unions are the UOPWA, National Fed- 
eration of Insurance Agents, Interna- 
tional Union of Life Insurance Agents 
and until recently, the United Paper- 
workers of America, CIO. 

The UOPWA was first recognized in 
1942 as a bargaining representative of 
the agents, and represented them in 
thirty-one states under the contract 
which expired on October 1. In the past 
few months, however, entire locals in 
many states have seceded and thousands 
of individual agents have withdrawn from 
UOPWA. 

The National Federation of Insurance 
Agents was recognized in 1944 and is 
now the certified bargaining representa- 
tive for Prudential Industrial agents in 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, District 
of Columbia and the cities of Toledo and 
Bryan, Ohio. It has notified The Pru- 
dential that it represents majorities in 
many states. It has already filed petitions 
with the Labor Board for certification in 
Georgia, North Carolina, Rhode Island 
and Oklahoma. It notified The Pruden- 
tial of its intention to file with the Labor 
Board a petition in all 31 states, and it 
demanded that Prudential bargain with it 
and not with UOPWA 

International Union of Life Insurance 
Agents (Independent) was recognized in 
1942. This union is now the certified bar- 
gaining representative for Prudential In- 
dustrial agents in Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Ohio (except the cities of Toledo and 
Bryan.) It has demanded of The Pru- 
dential that the company bargain with 
it and not with UOPWA for agents in 
Indiana, Illinois and Iowa, and has peti- 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Shanks Calls Public 
Insurance-Sensitive 


ESSENTIAL IN FAMILY CRISIS 
Good Will of Public Needed More Than 
Ever; Sees Boom Deflation 
Signs 
The insurance transaction is probably 
one of the largest monetary or financial 
transactions of the client’s life, said 
Carrol M. Shanks, president, Prudential, 
addressing the combined life underwrit- 
ers and brokers associations of the Bay 
area, San Francisco, October 5. It ranks 
in many instances right along with the 
purchase of a home. Peop le are sensitive 
and touchy as far as’ it is concerned. 
Claim payments or policy changes are 
usually made at times of crisis in the 

lives of the family. 

Rising net cost holds a special dif- 
ficulty for insurance companies because 
in its nature insurance has to do with 
the conservation and the redistribution 
of wealth and not its actual creation, 
although in the individual case it may 
have the same effect as creation. When 
the cost of redistribution goes too high 
people turn elsewhere, even though they 
may continue buying and paying a high 
price, say, for cars. 

All of these factors surround with a 


highly charged, sensitive atmosphere 
which makes life insurance public rela- 
tions problems-more than usually diffi- 


cult. Lite insurance public relations are 
largely in the hands of the agency force 
who make the impression, good or bad. 
Their skill, training and _ professional 
standards have risen steadily through 
the years and that augurs well for pub- 
lic relations The Prudential’s president 
praised the Institute of Life Insurance, 
also the work of individual companies 
in creating good will for insurance. 


Boom Will Not Last Forever 


President Shanks said that the com- 
panies are suffering from what is to 
them economic bad weather with storm 
signals flying for more ahead. We are 
in the midst of an inflationary boom 
and he thought the people liked it, but 
as an insurance man he didn’t. Although 
the boom is older daily, he sees many 
signs that he thought indicated it will 
not last forever. 

Some 
market. 


articles are priced out of the 
Earnings of small companies 
generally are way down. In some lines 
production is being cut back. Farm 
price drops may pull some props out 
from under the boom. “Nevertheless,” 
he continued, “they are supported and 
we are not faced with the disastrous 
farm prices collapse of the ’20's. 

“When boom does settle back to 
something approaching normal (remem- 
ber that the new normal will still mean 
a very high plateau of costs)—where 
will we find the insurance companies ?” 
asked Mr. Shanks. “Probably still with 
relatively low interest rates and invest- 
ment earnings—and with costs largely 
continuing on stilts. You can see why 
I think we will need good public rela- 
tions and a lot of hard thought.” 

Mr. Shanks praised both agents and 
brokers and said the company was glad 
to welcome business brought to it 
through brokerage as well as agency 
channels. He said that people in insur- 
ance are peculiarly a part of our free 
enterprise system which stands for rep- 
resentative democracy. “We enable peo- 
ple to take care of their own,” some- 
thing which can happen only under the 
system of a free world. The system is 
constantly being attacked,” he declared. 

“IT do not mean abroad,” he continued. 
“I mean here and in schools and col- 
leges. Many of our institutions of higher 
learning seem to have a_ pro-Soviet 
psychosis. Children have a right to hear 
the good points as well as the bad about 
our system. Many of them hear only 
the bad, and that under the slogan of 
academic freedom. To my mind, aca- 
demic 


freedom should mean the honest 











Pach Bros. 


Left to right (standing): John J. Eichhorn, manager, Greensboro; John F. 
Walsh, manager of agencies; William P. Worthington, agency vice president; John 
H. Evans, manager, New York; Jerome M. Barker, manager, St. Louis; Eugene C. 


Kelly, manager of agencies. 
Left to right (seated): 


Hugh W. Davy, manager, San Francisco; Clarence 


Oshin, manager, New York; Lester Horton, manager, Newark; Vernon W. Holle- 
man, manager, Washington, D. C.; Adolph R. Klein, manager, Chicago; Joseph E. 
Boettner, manager, Philadelphia; John H. Coles, manager, Pittsburgh. 


The Managers Advisory Committee of 
Home Life met September 23-24 with 
the officers of the company at the home 
office in New York. At the opening ses- 
sion of the conference, President James 
A. Fulton expressed the appreciation of 
the officers of the company for the im- 
portant contribution the committee had 
made to the solution of common prob- 
lems and the improvement of  tech- 
niques which have made the job of the 
field underwriters and managers easier 
and more profitable. William P. Worth- 
ington, agency vice president, payed 
species tribute to the three managers in 
the group whose terms of service on the 
committee expired with this meeting and 
thanked them for their continuous inter- 





Mutual of N. Y. Names 
Three Training Assistants 


Three assistant managers of Mutual 
Life of New York have been appointed 
to posts at the home office as assistants 
to Ward Phelps, director of training 
The new trz vey | assistants are Clayne 
Robison of the Salt Lake City agency, 
Norman L. Horner of San Francisco 
and Fred H. Hardy of Birmingham. All 
three appointments are effective Novem- 
ber 


Rochester CLU’s Elect 
Karl W. Yago, Mutual Life of New 


York, was elected president of the Roch- 


ester, N. Y. CLU chapter at Be recent 
annual meeting. Other officers include 
Charles H. Schaaff, Massachusetts Mu- 


tual, vice president Georg re C. Green, 
Guardian Life, sec ret: iry; Fred G. Peder- 
son, Equitable Society, ‘treasurer; John 
C. Post, Mutual Life of New York, his- 


torian. 


MARKS 40th ANNIVERSARY 

William A. Barton, manager of the 
Denver district office No. 3 of The Pru 
dential, marked his fortieth anniversary 
with that company recently. Mr. Bar- 
ton joined the company as an agent in 
Abingdon, Ill. in 1908, becoming an as- 
sistant manager there less than a year 
later. He was made manager of the 
Topeka district office in 1924 and as- 
sumed his present post in 1944, 





presentation of both sides. We have a 
business we can be proud of. Let us 
make certain that we always conduct it 
in a manner consistent with the high 
position that insurance occupies in our 
democratic scheme of life.” 





est and the time they had spent on com- 
mittee activities. The retiring members 
are: Vernon W. Holleman, Washington, 
D. C., who served as chairman during 
the past year; Lester Horton, Newark, 
New Jersey; and Adolph R. Klein, Chi- 
cago. 

The following were appointed for 
two-year terms: Hugh W. Davy, San 
Francisco; John J. Eichhorn, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; and Clarence Oshin, New 
York City. 

Serving for their second years are: 
Managers Jerome M. Barker, St. Louis; 
Joseph E. Boettner, Philadelphia; John 
H. Coles, Pittsburgh; and John H. 
Evans, New York City, who was elected 
chairman for the coming year. 


NALU Officers Attend 


Meeting in New Jersey 
What was described as the largest 
group of national, state and local life 
underwriters’ executives ever assembled 
in New Jersey was addressed by Clifford 
H. Orr, general agent for National Life 
of Vermont at Philadelphia and_presi- 
dent of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. Sessions were held last 
week at the Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, 
and were sponsored by the New Jersey 
Life Underwriters Association. National 
officers present were James E. Ruther- 
ford, executive vice president; Wilfrid E. 
Jones, director of publications and editor 
of the Life Sletten News; James 
B. Hallett, attorney; Gordon D. Mce- 
Kinsey, actuary; Herbert Hill, member- 
ship chairman, and Leroy Garrabrant of 
Asbury Park, trustee. State officers pres- 


ent were Salvatore Scrudato, president; 
John Wood, vice president, and Preston 
Root, secretary-treasurer. 


Robert L. Evans Advanced 
sd Fidelity Mutual Life 


Robert Evans, formerly of Fidelity 
Mutual’s tts department, a been 
appointed assistant secretary of the 
company. He will be associated with 
the department of administration. 

Mr. Evans joined Fidelity in 1937 
following graduation from the University 
of Michigan, where he majored in 
mathematics. In 1939 he became super- 
visor of reinstatement and in 1947 man- 
ager of reinstatement. 

In his new capacity with the 
ment of administration, he will, among 
other responsibilities, be in charge of 
Life Office Management Association In- 
stitute courses and other employes ed- 
ucational projects. 


depart- 





H. F. Gray Dinner in Honor 
Of James Lee Loomis 


The Harry F. Gray 
cut Mutual Life, held : 2 dinner at the 
Biltmore Hotel on Thireday night of 
last week at which tributes were paid 
to the personality of Chairman James 
Lee Loomis of that company, based on 
the campaign which will be made dur. 
ing October in his honor commemorat- 
ing both his forty years with the com- 
pany and his approaching seventieth 


agenc y, Connectj- 


birthday. Toastmaster at the dinner Was 
Randolph Seville, associate general 
agent, 


Among speakers were Vincent B. Cof- 
fin, vice president, Connecticut M1 utual: 
Don: ild F. Barnes, Institute of Life In- 
surance, and the two leading agents 
in the Gray organization: Louis F. Fink 
who last year paid for $4,600,000 and 
Julio Pontecarvo, 

Mr. Gray told of his first conta 
with Mr. Loomis forty years ag At 
the time Mr. Loomis was assistant secre- 
tary of the company. He had been an 


agent in a coal-mining town of West 
Virginia and was offered a general 
agency of the company. In the mean- 


time, he went to Hartford, called on all 
the officers and was not only particularly 
impressed by Mr. Loomis, but. started 
to sell the executive an educational trust 
policy for his daughter. He made quite 
an impression. 6 

The Harry F. Gray agency stands 
third place in production among Con- 
necticut Mutual general agencies, 


Made Ansouans Counsel 
By Massachusetts Mutual 


ROWLAND H. LONG 


Massachusetts Mutual has announced 
the appointment of Rowland H. Long 
of New York as assistant counsel. He 
has been associated with the New York 
law firm of Tanner, Sillcocks and 
Friend, as trial and appellate counsel, 
and has represented many outstanding 
life insurance companies in the United 
States and Canada, and savings banks. 
Specializing in trials and appeals in in- 
surance, workmen’s compensation, negli- 
cence and general commercial cases, he 
has represented Zurich, Employers Lia- 
bility, American Employers, and Inde- 
pendence Indemnity. 

He received his LL.B. degree from 
Fordham University School of Law, and 
his LL.M. degree from New York Uni- 
versity School of Law. He was admitted 
to the New York State Bar in 1926. 
From 1927 until 1938 he was a member 
of the faculty of St. John’s University 
School of Law, and conducted for post- 
graduate classes the first formal course 
in the East on aviation law. He is the 


author of the fourth edition of Richards 
on the law of Insurance. 
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Northwestern Mutual 
Revises Dividend Scale 


IN GENERAL LOWER IN 1949 


Rate of Interest Earned Compares 
Favorably With the Average of 
All Life Companies 
After maintaining the same dividend 
scale for the last three years, North- 
western Mutual has revised the scale 
which will in general be lower in 1949. 
Reduced gains from interest earnings 
have been inevitable in view of the 
decline which has occurred in the rate of 
interest on the company S investments, 
according to Elgin G. Fassel, actuary. 
The net interest rate earned had dropped 
from 3.70% in 1940 to 3.01% _ in 1947. In 
the period 1946 and 1947 the interest rate 
dropped sharply by about one-third ot 
1%. The rate of interest earned by 
Northwestern Mutual compares favor- 
ably with the average of all life insurance 
companies which for 1947 fell to a record 
low of 2.88%. , 
Gain from mortality is a substantial 
portion of current dividends, Mr. Fassel 
pointed out, and increased mortality gain 
tends to offset decreased loading gains. 
Although rising price levels have been 
to a considerable extent offset by effi- 
ciency of operation and economies trom 
company growth, the expense rates have 
inevitably been raised by the price spiral, 
and loading gains are accordingly de- 

creased. 

The rate of interest to be paid by 
Northwestern in 1949 on most option set- 
tlements and dividend accumulations will 
continue to be 3%, the guaranteed rate. 
For such funds under recent policies with 
a lower guarantee, the rate of interest 
will be 2.75%. 

In a discussion on life insurance divi- 
dends and review of the record in the 
Northwestern Mutual at the West Coast 
meeting this week, Mr. Fassel said: 

“The increased mortality gain tends to 
offset the decreased loading gain, so 
that the drop in dividends can be at- 
tributed almost entirely to the weakening 
of interest as a source of dividend earn- 
ings. For this reason the drop in divi- 
dends tends to be more pronounced for 
endowment plans than life plans. 

Outlook 

“In 1948 we appear to have turned the 
corner in investment yields, however it 
will take a long time for interest earn- 
ings to come back. For example if, for 
a fund earning 3%, as much as one-tenth 
of the entire fund could be reinvested at 
3.25%, the earning on the fund would 
then become 3.03%. an increase of only 
three-hundredths of 1%. 

“As for mortality, there will undoubt- 
edly in time be further improvement from 
medical discoveries but, as regards the 
immediate future, we face the possibility 
of an increase in mortality rates caused 
by unsettled world conditions. 

“Regarding expenses, it is at least 
doubtful that there will be a drop in 
the near future. 

Significance 

“It is to be expected that dividends 
may rise and fall in the future in follow- 
ing the trend of changing conditions as 
they have in the past. Nevertheless, the 
comparison shows that, while varying up 
and down, the dividend has remained a 
substantial amount. This may be ex- 
plained by the fact that three dividend 
elements are largely independent factors 
and that the weakness of one does not 
greatly affect the other two. This is 
reassuring evidence of the margin of 
Satety inherent in the company’s oper- 
ations. 

“Increasing mortality margins under 
the American Experience Table and de- 
creasing interest margins over a 3% rate 
suggested the need for a revised basis 
for new policy contracts. Commencing 
January 1, 1947, the company adopted 
the CSO Mortality Table with interest at 


2% as its basis for new issues. This 


action does not affect the existing Amer- 
ican 3% business except that no further 
contracts have been issued on that basis 
since December 31, 1946.” 







































































































































































































































EVERETT H. PLUMMER 


Berkshire Life has appointed Everett 
H. Plummer and Benjamin M. Gaston, 
LU, as 
Pennsylvania, effective October 1. 

Mr. Plummer joined the Philadelphia 
1903, asso- 
ciating himself with his father, Everett 


general agents for Eastern 


agency of the company in 


H. Plummer, Sr., who had represented 
the company since he was 18 years of 
age. In 1912 Mr. Plummer senior took 
his son into partnership as general agent 
of the company under the firm name of 
E. H. Plummer and Son. In 1918 the 
senior Plummer passed away and the 
son was appointed general agent. Oc- 
marked the forty-fifth 
versary of association with 


tober 1 anni- 
Berkshire 
Life of Everett H. Plummer, Jr. 

Mr. Gaston, who joins Mr. Plummer 
as general agent in Philadelphia, comes 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL MEETING 
Representatives of Northern New York 
and New England States Agencies 
at Maine for 3-Day Convention 


More than 100 representatives of New 
England Mutual's thirteen northern New 
York and New England states general 
agencies are at the Poland Springs 
House in Maine, October 8, 9 and 10, 
for three days of educational and recrea- 
tional activities. George L. Hunt, vice 
president, opened the convention with a 
report to the field force and is serving 
as program chairman during today’s 
session. ‘ 

Arthur W. Schmidt, CLU, field assist- 
ant, Lloyd S. Greenlaw, Portland: E. 
Lester Goodrich and Edward C. Marget, 
CLU, of Boston-Hays; L. Dow Webber, 
Hartford; William C. Gentry, CLU, man- 
ager of sales promotion; Harold D. 
Brewster, Providence; James B. Fearon, 
Boston-Partridge; Fred P. McKenney, 
Jr., Boston-Hays, and Gordon C. Henley, 
general agent in Worcester will take 
part in two panels—“Find Your Market” 
and “Seeing . . . Sells.” 

Kenneth V. Robinson, Hartford, a 
member of the company’s Leaders As- 
sociation, is to be featured speaker at 
the convention dinner 

Albert H. Curtis, II, CLU, Boston- 
Hays; G. Doane Arnold, assistant secre- 
tary, Frederick R. Brown, M.D., associ- 
ate medical director, Doris C. Montgom- 
ery, CLU, attorney in the insurance 
trust department, and Homer C. Chaney, 
CLU, director of agencies, all of the 
home office executive staff; Bert A. Van 
Horn, Rochester; Richard T. Willis, 
Manchester; Fordham B. Kimball, Bos- 
ton-Hays; and Wm. Eugene Hays, CLU, 






BENJAMIN M. GASTON 


from a life insurance family, his father 
and uncle both having been succesful 
Metropolitan. Mr. 
before entering the insurance 
1932, 


University of Tennessee and then went 


managers for the 
Gaston, 
from the 


business in graduated 


on to the University of Pennsylvania 
to major in insurance in the Wharton 
School. After obtaining a master’s de- 
gree, he took a debit with the Metro- 
politan. 

During the years prior to the war, 
Mr. Gaston was successfully agent, as- 
sistant manager, field training instructor 
and field training supervisor. He became 
a CLU in 1936 and successfully com- 
pleted the examinations in Agency Man- 
agement in 1940. He joined the Plummer 
\gency on January 1, [948 following 
service in World War II. 


PHILA. LIFE GENERAL AGENT 

Paul S. Miller has been appointed 
general agent for Philadelphia Life in 
Delaware and eastern Maryland. Follow- 
ing graduation from Girard College, 
Philadelphia in 1929, Mr. Miller attended 
the Wharton School of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and in 1930 entered 
the service of Penn Mutual in the 
Harrisburg agency as a commission 
clerk. In 1937 he was made office man- 
ager at Cleveland and after a two year 
leave of absence, he rejoined Penn Mu- 
tual as a staff member of the agency de- 
partment at the home office where he 
remained until 1944. He was then ap- 
pointed executive secretary for the 
Pennsylvania State Association of Life 
Underwriters. In 1945 he was appointed 
representative for the Equitable Society 
at Harrisburg, and six months later was 
made their district manager at Lan- 
caster. 





a general agent in Boston will conduct 
the program during the second day with 
Charles F. Collins, CLU, 
tary, acting as chairman. 

The last day, which will be devoted to 
“alumni” of home office refresher courses, 
will feature a “Telephone Is a Time 
Saver” panel with Dominick C. Pitoni, 
Rochester; Alden M. Tibbetts, Boston- 
Hays; and Henry B. Shepherd, Boston- 
Summers, as speakers. Edwin W. Fol- 
som, CLU, training assistant, will lead 
the discussion. 

Following a sales demonstration to be 


agency secre- 


given by Bernard W. Jacobs, Man- 
chester; Herbert M. Thurston, CLU, 
Boston-Partridge; James B. Halkett, 


Portland, and David T. Cowles, Boston- 
Hays, the convention will wind up with 
an address by William R. Nutt, super- 
visor in the Boston-Hays agency, en- 


titled “Plan for Power.” 





Joins Mutual Life 


Joseph W. Scott has joined the Mu- 
tual Life of New York as an administra- 
tive assistant in the comptroller’s de- 
partment. Mr. Scott was formerly sen- 
ior accountant with Cohen & Becker, 
certified public accountants. Prior to 
that he was comptroller of A. C. Sanger 
& Co., Inc., manufacturers representa- 
tives, and comptroller of the D. E. San- 


ford Co. 


LAA Speakers 


John Caples, vice president, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine and Osborne, New 
York, and W. Donald: Molitor, director 
of sales, Edward Stern and Co., Phila- 
delphia, have been announced as speak- 
ers at the annual meeting of the Life 
Insurance Advertisers Association, Oc- 
tober 28-30, at Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Caples will discuss “Tested Advertising 
Methods.” Mr. Molitor will take for his 


topic “Printing Techniques.” 


Seuthiead ite 45 Years Old 





W. C. McCORD 


Southland Life celebrated its forty- 
fifth anniversary October 3. First annual 
statement of the company showed ad- 
mitted assets to be $554,819 with'‘a total 
in force of $2,611,118. At present, com- 
pany has $65,000,000 assets and insurance 
in torce of $270,000,000. In 1947 more 
than $9,500,000 was invested by the com- 
pany in building homes and for expan- 
business. Another $1,750,000 
helped individuals purchase farms. Last 
vear the company bought more than 
$9,000,000 of U. S. Government, public 
utility and municipalities bonds. Alto- 
gether, it invested nearly $23,000,000 in 
securities and mortgages during 1947. 
Company is now the fourth largest Texas 
company. 

The company entered acci 
health field on May 1, 1948. 
ef Southland is W. C. McCord. 


sion oft 


J. W. GAWTHROP PROMOTED 








O. F. Stafford, president, Pilot Life, 
: p> . 
Grensboro, N. C., announces the promo- 
tion of J. W. Gawthrop from assistant 


personnel director to personnel director 


and office manager. Mr. Gawthrop suc- 
ceeds L. L. McAlister, who will give 
full time to duties as secretary of the 
firm 


RICHMOND CLU OFFICERS 

Joseph F. Inman is the new president 
of the Richmond Society of CLU. Other 
officers named at the annual meeting are 
Lewis Held, Northwestern Mutual, vice 
president; R. Hampton Davis, Jefferson 
Standard, secretary-trseasurer. The new 
president is an official of the agency 
department of the Life Co. of Virginia. 
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New H. O. Building of 
Mutual Life Is Started 


GROUND BREAKING CEREMONY 


Myrick Presides at Exercises on Upper 
Broadway Site; Mayor O’Dwyer 
Guest of Honor 


With Mayor William O’Dwyer of New 
York as guest of honor, the ground- 
breaking ceremonies on October 4 for 
the new twenty-five-story home office 
building of the Mutual Life of New 
York at Broadway between 55th and 
56th Streets, were impressively con- 
ducted in the presence of civic leaders 
from the upper Broadway district, In- 
surance Department officials, executives 
of New York life insurance companies 
and industry associations. Following the 
ceremony luncheon was served for the 
guests at the Park Central Hotel. 

Mutual Life’s new building, designed 
by Shreve, Lamb & Harmon Associates, 
is to be erected at a cost of $9,500,000 
by the Turner Construction Co. and 
will replace its present offices at 34 
Nassau Street which the company has 
occupied since 1884. It is estimated that 
the building will be completed in May 
or June, 1950. Housing about 2,000 em- 
ployes, it will contain about 542,000 
square feet of floor area of which the 
company will use 250,000 square feet at 
the outset. The remaining space will 
provide for the company’s future needs 
and meanwhile will be rented to com- 
mercial tenants. Mutual Life has owned 
the site since 1932. 

Mayor O’Dwyer Pays Tribute to Co. 

Julian S. Myrick, vice president of the 
Mutual Life, presided at the ground- 
breaking exercises and signaled the 
steam shovel operator to raise the first 


scoop of dirt. He introduced Mayor 
O’Dwyer who, in a gracious address, 
praised the Mutual Life for its faith 


in the city and for its courage in under- 
taking construction of this $9,500,000 
building in a period of uncertainty. 

Later, at the luncheon, Mr, Myrick 
expressed appreciation for the Mayor’s 
tribute and pledged that the Mutual 
Life, working in closest harmony with 
other life insurance companies, would 
live up to its great responsibility to 
policyholders and their families. “I hope 
we will always be able to fulfill the 
highest ideals which this new building 
of ours will symbolize,” he said. 

Mr. Myrick credited the late Alex- 
ander FE. Patterson, whose untimely 
death September 10 shocked the insur- 
ance world, for conceiving the idea of 
an uptown Broadway home office. It was 
during his tenure of office as president 
that specific plans for the new building 
began to take shape. “I hope that he 
will be looking down upon us and will 
approve of what we have done today 
and will do in the future,” said Mr. 
Myrick. 

Prominent Guests at the Ceremony 

Among the prominent guests attend- 
ing the ceremony were Albert J. Boh- 
linger, Deputy Superintendent, New 
York State Insurance Department, and 
Julius Sackman, chief of the Depart- 
ment’s life bureau; Matthew J. Ely, 
president, Real Estate Board of New 
York; R. K. Christenberry, president, 
Broadway Association; Peter Grimm, 
chairman, Wm. A. White & Sons; 
Bruce E. Shepherd, manager, Life In- 
surance Association of America; J. Fin- 
lay Allen, president, Life Office Man- 
agement Association; James E. Ruther- 
ford, executive vice president, National 
Association of Life Underwriters; Hugh 
S. Robertson, building consultant for 
Mutual Life’s new home office; Howard 
Vanderbeck of Shreve, Lamb & Har- 
mon Associates; H. C. Turner, Jr., 
president, Turner Construction Co. and 
associates; Howard McSpedon, presi- 
dent, Building Trades Council. 

Also attending were Mrs. Eleanor 
Patterson, widow of Mutual Life’s late 
president, and their son, A. E. Patter- 
son, Jr.; trustees of the company in- 








Architect’s Drawing of New Mutual 
Life Building 


cluding Thomas J. Watson, Jr., Joseph 
H. Choate, Jr., eo Wolman, Louis H. 
Pink and John Sloane; officers of the 
Mutual Life—Louis W. Dawson, J. Mc- 
Call Hughes, Leigh Cruess, Roger Hull, 
Henry Verdelin, Stuart F. Silloway, 
Leonard C, Clifford, Willard T. Johns, 
Robert R. Stroud and Mr. Myrick. In 
addition Arthur Melley, president, Mu- 
tual Life Association; Peter J. Schaus, 
editor, Mutual Circle, and Carl Cefola, 
director of publicity, were on hand. 
Also among the guests were the fol- 
lowing metropolitan agency managers of 
the company: Charles J. Buesing, Jack 
Bash, A. H. Oberheim, John Kassoff, 
Richard E. Myer, William H. Kee and 
Herbert Manthe. 


Prudential Strike 


(Continued from Page 11) 
tioned the Labor Board to be certified 
as the exclusive bargaining representa- 
tive for them. 


United Paperworkers 


Until recently the United Paperwork- 
ers of America (CIO) also had a petition 
before the Labor Board asking to be 
certified as the bargaining representative 
for all Prudential Industrial agents in all 
of the 31 states. This CIO union, previ- 
ously not active in the insurance field, is 
generally regarded as a right-wing union. 
Many agents who withdrew from the 
UOPWA affiliated with the Paperwork- 
ers. Subsequently, it withdrew its peti- 
tion. Insurance agents in the insurance 
locals which Paperworkers had organized 
have indicated an intention to affiliate 
with some other right-wing union. 

With various petitions pending before 
the Labor Board The Prudential takes 
the position that it cannot legally bar- 
gain with any union for the agents in 
the disputed states. To bring about a 
prompt settlement of the controversy 
between the unions and so that it could 
proceed to bargain with the accredited 
representatives of these agents as soon 
as possible Prudential filed a petition 
with the Labor Board asking that all 
petitions be consolidated into one pro- 
ceding and that the Board render one 
over-all decision, settling all questions. 


Grace Period for Premiums 


Insurance Commissioners of the thirty- 
two states have been asked by the 
United Office and Professional Workers 
of America to declare a special grace 
period for payment of premiums by 
policyholders of The Prudential in event 
of a strike of Industrial agents of that 
company. The latter was signed by 
James H. Durkin, UOPWA president, 
and he pointed out that there is prece- 
dent for such a special grace period “in 
similar actions taken in emergencies in 
previous years.” 














A chance meeting between two men 
thirty-eight years ago, and the estab- 
lishment of a bird haven at the site 
where they met, provide the background 
for an interesting final chapter written 
today when a set of rare and out-of- 
print books rested at last in a sanctuary 
a man 
eight- 





built in memory of the author 
who loved birds. The valuable 
volume set of Robert Ridgway’s “Birds 
of North and Middle America” has been 
presented to the Arboretum and Bird 
Sanctuary at Olney, Ill, by John A. 
president of Penn Mutual 
former superintendent of 


Stevenson, 
Life and 
schools at Olney. 

The chance meeting between Mr. 
Ridgway and Mr. Stevenson took place 
in 1910 on Ridgway’s own farm, which 
at his request now has been established 
as a bird sanctuary by the University 
of Chicago. Behind the gift is an inter- 
esting story. “In the spring of 1910, I 
was serving as superintendent of schools 
in Olney,’ Mr. Stevenson said. “I had 
spent the summer of 1908 with the 
ornithologist of the University of Il- 
linois and was now checking on_ bird 
flights in southern Illinois. 

“One day three of the high school 
teachers accompanied me on a territorial 
bird survey. We were approached by a 
man who commented on our apparent 
interest in birds. I proceeded to tell him 
what I was doing, when a group of 
warblers flew by. He quietly made some 
observations concerning them that re- 
vealed a profound knowledge. At the 
first opportunity I asked the gentleman 
his name. I knew he must be a great 
student of ornithology but in view of his 
modesty of manner I was quite unpre- 
pared to have him say ‘Robert Ridg- 
way.” I was humbled to realize I had 
been expounding from my __ limited 
knowledge to a man recognized as one 
of the great masters of all time in the 
field of ornithology. He was very gen- 
erous with his vast fund of information 
and for some time we listened with 
fascination to his informal observations. 

“This meeting, so memorable to me, 
took place on Robert Ridgway’s own 
farm, which at his request has now been 
established as a bird sanctuary by the 
University of Chicago.” 

The eighty-eight associates in New 
England Mutual Life’s home office, who 
have been with the company for at least 
a quarter of a century, have a combined 
total of 2,890 years of service. Five 
executive staff members and five depart- 
ment heads are included in this group, 
which is nearly 10% of the home office 
personnel. 





Jacob A. Barbey, former financial vice 
president and at present a financial con- 
sultant on a part time basis, is the oldest 
employe in length of service with sixty- 
three years to his credit. With the 
recent retirement of Webster D. Adams 
after fifty-two years, S. Randall Lincoln, 
of the renewal service department, now 
holds the record (51 years) for the associ- 
ates with the longest period of full-time 
service. 

As each home office employe reaches 
his twenty-fifth anniversary, a brief cere- 
mony is held and President George Wil- 
lard Smith presents him with an en- 
graved desk clock on behalf of the com- 
pany. 


Travis T. Wallace, president, Great 
American Reserve Insurance Co., Dallas, 
who was chairman of the Dallas Health 
Museum’s 1948 Fund Drive, was elected 
museum president at the recent second 
annual meeting. A feature of the meet- 
ing was acceptance of Oberlaender col- 
lection of more than fifty health educa- 
tion exhibits, loaned to the museum for 


an indefinite period by the American 


Museum of Health, New York. The 
transparent man, the collection’s prize 
exhibit, had its first public showing at 
the museum recently. } 


Takao Yamauchi, a member of the 
Brainard & Black Agency and one of 
United States Life’s leading producers 
arrived recently in the United States 
from Hawaii to attend three association 
meetings in addition to visiting the com- 
pany’s home office’ before 
home. 

Mr. Yamauchi attended the fiffy-ninth 

annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters in St. Louis 
and the Million Dollar Round Table at 
French Lick, Ind. Mr. Yamauchi went 
to these meetings as official delegate 
of the Association of Life Underwriters 
of Hawaii and two-time qualifier of the 
Million Dollar Round Table. 
_ Mr. Yamauchi’s notable achievements 
include million dollar production for 
two years in succession, a consistently 
high persistency record which earned 
him the National Quality Award four 
times, qualification as the company’s 
leading agent on two occasions, and app- 
a-week production for 293 weeks which 
has made him a member of the com- 
pany’s Ambassador Club for the past 
five consecutive years. 


returning 


Uncle Francis. 


Boston Mutual Seminars 

The first of this fall's series of re- 
gional seminars of the Boston Mutual 
Life was held at Springfield, Mass., Oc- 
tober 6 following district visits on Oc- 
tober 4 and 5 in the company’s Western 
unit. Other seminars will take place at 
Andover, Mass., on October 13; in 
Providence on October 20; and in Bos- 
ton on November 4. 

All field men—agents, assistant mana- 
gers—will be present at each of these 
meetings and will represent the Western 
and Southern units of the Southwestern 
regional territory as well as the Metro- 
politan and Northern units of the North- 
eastern New England regional territory. 
[he seminars will be conducted by Ed- 
mund M. Wright, superintendent of 
agencies, who will report on the com- 
pany activities thus far accomplished in 
1948, together with a discussion of the 
field work of the agents, the assistants, 
and the managers. 








John R. Larus Anniversary 


John R. Larus, vice president and ac- 
tuary of Phoenix Mutual Life, recently 
observed his thirty-fifth anniversary 
with the company. Mr. Larus entered 
the Phoenix Mutual in the actuarial de- 
partment the year following his gradua- 
tion from Yale University and was 
advanced progressively to assistant and 
associate actuary, becoming actuary in 
1929 and assuming his present position 


in 1934. 





Continental Assurance to 
Hold Convention Oct. 14-16 


Continental Assurance will hold the 
convention of its Pyramid Club at Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago October 14 
to 16. More than 300 qualifying pro- 
ducers will make it the largest field 
meeting in the history of the company. 
The main general session will be ad- 
dressed by President Roy Tuchbreiter 
and Vice Presidents Reeder, Dennis and 
Dingman, 

OCCIDENTAL APPOINTMENT 

Donald J. Larson, formerly a personal 
producer with the Hal Baldwin Agency 
of Occidental Life of California, has been 
appointed brokerage manager at Hunt- 
ington Park, Cal. 
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Solomon Huber Agency Holds Sixth 
Annual Estate Planners Forum 


The annual estate planning forum of 
the Solomon Huber agency, Mutual Ben- 
efit Life, New York, was held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, September 29. This 
forum, which is part of the agency’s 
public relations program designed par- 
ticularly to bring to members of the 
legal, accountancy and banking profes- 
sions subjects of interest in this broad 
field, is restricted to attorneys, account- 
ants and trustmen who were guests of 
the representatives of the agency. Ap- 
proximately 150 attended from five 
states. The session began at 3 p.m. with 
an interlude devoted to a discussion 
period and dinner, and adjourned at 
10:30 p.m. Denis B. Maduro, noted tax 
and trust attorney, was chairman. The 
forum idea was conceived by Mr. Huber 
six years ago and has served as an ex- 
cellent vehicle to bring to busy prac- 
titioners information of importance. 

Mr. Huber taking for his subject 
“Integration of Estate Assets for Dis- 
tribution as Income” dealt thoroughly 
and at length with the various phases 
of the integration of estate assets. He 
presented a hypothetical case where a 
man age 40, wants his family to have 
$250 monthly for twenty years following 
his death and from that point an income 
for the lifetime of his wife, also 40, 
of $150 monthly. 

“Applying the principle that the last 
income should be provided first (often 
termed planning backward),” Mr. Huber 
said, “we find from a study of the poli- 
cies that each $1,000 of face amount 
will yield $4.91 per month per thousand 
(240 payments certain) for a female age 
60. In order to provide $150 we divide 
$4.91 into $150 and come up with the 
answer: $30,550 of insurance proceeds. 
This sum is actually deferred to a period 
no less than twenty years hence when 
the wife will be at least 60 years of age. 
In the interim it yields interest (3% in 
this instance) of $2.47 per month per 
thousand. Our first step is then complete 
and leads to step B. 

“This plan assumes the immediate 
demise of the client in order to be 
mathematically correct. Properly ‘or- 
dered out’ from the insurers it will 
move forward for each year that the 
clent lives. If his death were to take 
place five, ten or fifteen years hence, 
the income during the first twenty-year 
period would be exactly the same. How- 
ever, the life income to the wife would 
be greater since annuity options are 
based upon the age of the annuitant- 
recipient at the time the payments com- 
mence. The use of life twenty (twenty 
years of guaranteed monthly payments 
and for life thereafter of the bene- 
fciary) may be questioned. If life ten 
were used, the amount of principal re- 
quired would be less under step A but 
would be more under step B. 

“The net amount of the difference is 
$2,313. But it must be remembered that 
no less than additional ten years of in- 
come is thus guaranteed and is payable 
either to the wife or to the succeeding 
beneficiaries. This is especially impor- 
tant where it is desired to provide for 
the next generation. If the life income 
Were to begin at the wife’s age 80, as- 
suming that the client lives twenty years 
alter this plan is drawn, the lady would 
Pertorce have to be a centenarian in 
order to deprive the next beneficiaries 
ol principal. There are other ways to 
plan the same result. Individual prefer- 
ences often control.” 

_ Mr. Huber also discussed the business 
Interest, the testamentary trust, reten- 
ion of assets, pension and social secur- 


ity benefits, the intervivos trust and 
annuities. 
Purchase of an Annuity 

Commenting on the purchase of an 
annuity, Mr. Huber said: 

“In our hypothetical case life insur- 
ance can of course yield income for the 
first period block of twenty years. The 
testator’s will as an instrument of in- 
tegration can authorize the purchase of 
an annuity by the executor in an amount 
sufficient to provide the widow with a 
life income. Since the annuity of neces- 
sity is an immediate one, it also forms 
part of the income for the twenty-year 
period. Therefore the life insurance can- 
not be set up in advance. Here the 
widow should be directed to apply for 
the income arrangement after the in- 
sured’s death. Upon presentation of 
proof to this effect, the executor could 
then determine the amount of principle 
required, to furnish the life income or 
the converse may apply. The executor 
will first purchase the annuity, leaving 
open the twenty-year block to be filled 
in by the widow’s election of income 
from the policies. As an interesting 
sidelight, Section 47-b, Decedent Estate 
Law (N. Y.) denies the annuitant the 
right to elect to take the lump sum 
where the testator has directed the ex- 
ecutor to purchase an annuity unless it 
is to be assignable or a lump sum elec- 
tion is expressly permitted. 

“(While taxes are not under consid- 
eration, it should be noted that the 
marital deduction will be lost for the 
capital sum representing the purchase). 
Moreover, the common law rule still 
prevails in New York and many other 
jurisdictions that where “the testator di- 
rects an annuity to be paid out of the 
estate with a valid gift over of any 
remainder, the beneficiary may not elect 
to receive in lieu thereof the capital sum 
necessary to produce the payments di- 


rected.” In Re Maybaurn’s Will 296 
N. Y. 201, 71 N. E. 2d 865. 
“The annuity solution poses these 


headaches: 1—Will annuities still be is- 
sued at the testator’s death. Geriatrics 
may revolutionize present mortality 
tables. 2—We cannot estimate now the 
future widow's future annuity income 
because the age at which her income 
commences is unknown. 3—We cannot 
determine annuity costs on the basis of 
current rates. 

John J. Magovern, Jr., associate coun- 
sel, Mutual Benefit Life, speaking on 
“Present Status of Taxation of Life In- 
surance Proceeds” said that in dealing 
with the income taxation of life insur- 
ance proceeds, it is helpful to look at 
the philosophy which patterned the 
treatment. “That the social and eco- 
nomic benefits of life insurance have 
been and are recognized in the taxation 
of its results is an accepted fact,” he 
said. ‘Thus, we find the Internal Rev- 
enue Code distinguishing between pro- 
ceeds payable by reason of the death 
of the insured where the element of 
family protection is perhaps the strong- 
est and proceeds payable other than by 
reason of the death of the insured where 
the investment element is more fre- 
quently important. Even in this latter 
division of income taxation we find a 
diversity of treatment between proceeds 
which more clearly relate to investment- 
endowment proceeds in one sum or at 
interest—and those which indicate a so- 
cial or protective benefit—endowment 
proceeds in installments and _ pension 
plan payments.” 

Death Benefits Under Annuity 
Contracts 

Referring briefly to death benefits un- 
der annuity contracts, Mr. Magovern 
said that general rulings are sketchy and 
one finds some inconsistencies in the 
many informal rulings which have been 
issued in connection with payments of 
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this kind. “If the death benefit be paid 
in a lump sum,” he said, “I am inclined 
to the view that no income is realized 
by the payee. If the death benefit be 
held at interest, then the interest pay- 
ments represent income. Except for an 
early income tax unit rule, there ap- 
pears to be no regulation of current bu- 
reau ruling of general application gov- 
erning the determination of income in 
those instances where death benefits are 
payable in installments. While the death 
benefit under an annuity contract ap- 
pears to be treated in many respects as 
life insurance proceeds, in my opinion, 
T. D. 5515, exempting from income taxa- 
tion the proceeds of life insurance poli- 
cies which mature by reason of the 
death of the insured and are payable in 
installments, has no application. As 
nearly as I can determine, such pay- 
ments are governed by I. T. 3140 which, 
in effect, provides for determining the 
taxable portion of each installment by 
dividing the number of payments to be 
made into the value of the death bene- 
fit. The quotient is the exempt portion 
of each installment.” 


Hancock’s Boston Agency 
Moves to New Quarters 


The Boston general agency of John 
Hancock held open house last Friday 
in its new offices at 49 Federal Street, 
the building which a quarter of a 
century ago housed the home office of 
the John Hancock Co. In 1921 the Boston 
agency, then the Paul Clark Agency, 
was organized by Paul F. Clark, now 
president and chairman of the board of 
that company and it occupied three 
small offices on the third floor of the 
building. Because of the rapid growth 
of the agency it moved in 1926 to the 
First National Bank Building at 1 Fed- 
eral Street, and was located there until 
its most recent move. The new quarters 
on the first floor of the building are 
divided by the main corridor. One side 
of the corridor will be occupied by the 
general agents and the men agents. 
Space on the other side will be devoted 
to the brokerage department. the 
women’s department, cashier’s depart- 
ment and the examiner’s office. 

The Boston general agency is now 
managed by Frank T. Bobst and Robert 
B. Pitcher, general agents, and Clifford 
D. Strout and Corrine V. Loomis, asso- 
ciate general agents. The agency’s full- 
time organization consists of forty-five 
agents, ten of whom are women. 


TO ATTEND COMPANY SCHOOL 

John H. Munro, Jr., and Charles B. 
Norton, of the Hoey & Ellison Life 
Agency, general agents for Equitable 
Life of Iowa in New York, will attend 
a five-day course of instruction and re- 
view at the home office in Des Moines 
this month. 


GROUP CLAIM OFFICE 
Establishment of a Group claim office 
with Irving F. Monroe as_ supervisor 
was announced by Allison S. Beebe, man- 
“oe of the Buffalo office of John Han- 
cock. 


Colonial Life Has 51st 
Annual Field Meeting 


NEW COMMISSIONER A SPEAKER 


B. E. Shepherd, J. E. Rutherford, W. E. 
Jones, L. W. S. Chapman and State 
Dept. Executives, Directors Guests 





The Colonial Life, East Orange, N. 
J., opened its fifty-first annual field con- 
vention on Thursday of last week with a 
luncheon at the Hotel Astor. President 
Richard B. Evans gave the address of 
welcome. 

The business session in the afternoon 
had as its speakers Martin Williams, ex- 
ecutive director, Life Insurers Confer- 
ence, who outlined the functions of that 
organization, and Arthur O. Angilly, 
architect, who described special features 
of the new home office of the company 
under construction in East Orange. 


Guests at Banquet 


After a reception for the entire field 
force a banquet was held at which the 
guest speaker was John J. Dickerson, 
the new Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance, New Jersey. Among well- 
known figures at the dinner were Bruce 
E. Shepherd, manager, Life Insurance 
Association of America; Lewis W. S. 
Chapman, director of company relations, 
Life Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation; James E. Rutherford, execu- 
tive vice president, and Wilfrid E. 
Jones, director, public relations, NAL J, 
and Mr. Williams. From the New Jer- 
sey department, in addition to the Com- 
missioner, came Chris Gough, Deputy 
Commissioner; O. T. Somerville, Deputy 
Attorney General and counsel of the 
department; W. Harold Bittel, chief 
actuary, and George J. Varga, actuary; 
T. A. MacNicholas, chief examiner, and 
Bernard J. McLaughlin, assistant chief 
examiner. Some directors of the com- 
pany also attended the dinner. 

The Friday morning business session 
was opened by Mr. Evans. Motion pic- 
tures, “Search For Security” and “Yours 
Truly,” were shown through the cour- 
tesy of Institute of Life Insurance. Fol- 
lowing this the entire field group at- 
tended a reception at the Hotel Subur- 
ban in East Orange and were enter- 
tained by the Colonial Choral Group un- 
der the direction of J. Barry Tedesco. 
After a buffet luncheon the group visited 
the new home office building and then 
returned to the Hotel Astor. 

On Saturday there were meetings of 
the President’s Club and of the Clic 
Club, the honorary production clubs of 
the company, and closing luncheon was 
addressed by the president. In the af- 
ternoon a special managers’ seminar 
was held to discuss current problems. 


M. O. Bickel’s New Post 


M. O. Bickel, formerly with Mutual 
Life of New York, has been appointed 
director of training by the American 
National Insurance Co. In this capacity 
he will head a new department in charge 
of training for both the Industrial and 
Ordinary agents of the company. Mr. 
Bickel is presently engaged in making a 
complete survey of training needs of the 
company’s Industrial and Ordinary field 
organizations. This research will be com- 
pleted by the end of the year when he 
will be joined by Ben Williams, who has 
been retained as sales training consultant 
to assist in developing the company’s 
program. 


WITH PRUDENTIAL 40 YEARS 


George C. Lewis, manager of the Lo- 
gansport, Ind. district office of The Pru- 
dential, marked the anniversary of his 
fortieth continuous year as a representa- 
tive of that company on October 6. Mr. 
Lewis joined Prudential as an agent in 
Indiana in 1908, and was assistant man- 
ager in Madison, Ind. in 1917. He as- 
sumed his present position in 1938, and 
as district manager supervises a staft 
of twenty-seven agents and five assistant 
district managers. 
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Massachusetts 


*, WIEGERT, CLU 


In order to develop and expand serv- 
Massachusetts 
a separate 


ice in northern Illinois, 


Mutual Life has established 
in Rockford (Ill.), and has ap- 
, CLU, formerly 
agent with Ernest M. Saw- 
(Til.), as agent 


agency 
pointed Ray F. Wiegert 
co-general 
yer in La Salle general 
in Rockford. Mr. 
as general agent of the La Salle agency. 

Mr. Wiegert 
1937, and became co-general 
Mr. Sawyer in 1945. 
graduated 


he was a 


Sawyer will continue 


joined the company in 


agent with 
After he was 
where 


from Beloit College, 


letterman and a member of 





August Life Purchases 


Show Increase of 6% 
Life insurance purchases in the 
United States in August showed an in- 
crease of 6% over purchases in the 
corresponding month of last year and 
were 82% over the aggregate reported 
for August in 1941, it was reported by 
the Life Insurance Agency Management 
ation, Hartford. Total purchases 
in August were $1,707,401,000 compared 
with $1,616,330,000 in August of last year 
and $936,310,000 in August, 1941. 





Purchases of taiuaes life insurance 
in August were $1,125,117,000, up 2% 
over August a year ago and 94% more 
than the total in August, 1941. 

Industrial life insurance purchased in 
August amounted to $336,009,000, an in- 


crease of 3% over the corresponding 
month last year and 27% over August, 
1941, 


Group life insurance purchases 
$246,275,000 in August, an 


32% over 


were 
increase of 
1 } » and more 
than two and a half times the figure for 
August, 1941. These purchases repre- 
sent new groups set up and do not in- 
clude additions insured personnel un- 
der Group insurance contracts already 
in force é 








In the first eight months of the 


year 
total life insurance purchases were $14,- 
305,416,000, a wer increase over 
the first eight t montl f 1947, and nearly 
twice the c spon ding period of 194] 
Purchases of ¢ “Ot oe ce life insurance ac- 
counted for $9,725,350,000 of the months’ 
aggregate, slightly over last year and 


more than double the 1941 total. In- 
dustrial life insurance pure hases repre- 
sented $2,7 93,637,004 0 of current year’s 
iotal, a slight incre:z as compared 
with last year, while peal life insur- 
ance purchases amounted to $1,786,429,- 
OO) an increase of 2% as compared with 
the first eight months of last year. 











ERNEST M. SAWYER 

Phi Kappa Psi, he engaged in the real 
estate business and securities. He rep- 
resented Sun Life of Canada from 1932 
until 1937 when he entered Massachu- 
setts Mutual service. 

Mr. Sawyer has been a general agent 
for Massachusetts Mutual since 1921, 
when he and William A. Gillespie be- 
came partners to head the La Salle 
agency. After Mr. Gillespie’s death in 
1936, Mr. Sawyer continued as_ sole 
general agent until 1945, when he and 
Mr. Wiegert formed a partnership as 
co-general agents. 


HENRY PHILLIPS DIES 

Henry Phillips, 82 retired insurance 
man and prominent resident of Syracuse, 
N. Y., died recently. Following a career 
as a newspaper advertising executive, he 
joined the Syracuse agency of North- 
western Mutual in 1897 as special agent. 
In 1916 he was named general agent for 
the company for the central New York 
area. He was general agent for the 
company for thirteen years until his 
retirement in 1939. 
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HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 
The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAin 4-7951-2-3 

















MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


Lancaster, Po 


Vhe Finest in AGH Insurance Since 1910 


Advanced Training Course 


Westchester life insurance agents are 


to have a two-year advanced training 


course made available to them by the 
Life Underwriter Training Council of 
New York, beginning next month, Leon- 
Grape of Yonkers, 


ard R. president of 


the Westchester Life Underwriters As- 
sociation announced. Lincoln Heck, 
Tarrytown, Metropolitan Life, will be 
the instructor of the first-year course, 
and Paul D. Kay, Portchester, also of 
the Metropolitan Life, will have the 
second-year course. Classes will be he'd 
weekly for twenty-five weeks each year, 
with two and a half hour class sessions 
and at least two and a half hours prep- 
aration required each week. The classes 
will be clinical conferences rather than 
lectures and will be built around the 
case discussion and project methods of 
studying the problems of the client. 
The personal uses of life insurance, pro- 
gramming and the business efficiency of 
the agent will be covered in the first 
year’s work. Business insurance, mass 
coverages and estate analysis or ad- 
vanced programming will be taken up 
the second year. 


Classes will be held at Sarah Lawrence 
University and will begin the last week 
in October. There will be two classes 
offered, first- and second-year courses, 
both Fridays through the year. 

John H. Chapin, lawyer and attorney 
for the New York State Tax Commis- 
sion, addressed the recent meeting of 
the Life Underwriters Association of Ni- 
agara Falls. 
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Indianapolis Gen’! Agt. 
For Berkshire Life 


BETTIS 


JAMES E. 


Berkshire Life announces the appoint- 
ment of James E. Bettis, CLU, as gen- 
eral agent in Indianapolis, effective Oc- 
tober 1. H esucceeds L. S. Wright, who 
is being transferred to another territory. 

Mr. Bettis has been a successful per- 
sonal producer and supervisor for an- 
other life insurance company, both prior 
to and since World War II, during 
which he served as lieutenant in the 
Navy. He is a native of Indianapolis 
and a graduate of Butler University. 


Phoenix Mutual Regionals 


Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford, will 
hold four-day regional conferences in 
September, 1949, for those field represen- 
tatives who qualify during the next ten 
months with “Career Man” production 
performance. 


Qualifiers from the central and south 
Atlantic states will meet at the Skytop 
Club in the Poconos of Pennsylvania; 
those from the Mid-West and Far West 
are scheduled for the Hotel Moraine, 
Highland Park, on Lake Michigan, IlIli- 
nois; while the New England group will 
convene at the Bald Peak Colony Club 


on Lake Winnipesaukee, New Hamp- 
shire. 
The three programs will be built 


around the continued development of 
advanced careers in life underwriting. 


W. M. LOGUE TO ‘RETIRE 

Webster M. Logue, manager of the 
Altoona, Pa. district office No. 2 of The 
Prudential will retire effective October 
11 after thirty-two years of continuous 
service. Mr. Logue joined Prudential 
as an agent in Altoona, and served as 
assistant manager there in Lewistown, 
Pa. until his agg to district man- 
ager of the New Castle, Pa. office in 
1926. He became manager in Altoona 


in 1929 
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Too Much Emphasis on 
Term, Says R. L. Foster 


OFTEN IS MISREPRESENTED 
Distress When Family Head Dies in 
Middle Age With Term 
Is Only Protection 


R. Leighton Foster, K. C., who among 
other posts holds position of counsellor 
of Canadian Fraternal Association, in 
a talk before the Nationz il Fraternal 


Congress meeting in Pittsburgh Septem- 
ber 29, handled the subject of term 


insurance without gloves. In recent years 
advocates of term insurance have 
worked untold ravages among holders 


of company policies and society certifi- 
cates throughout Canada, he said. Agents 
of companies pushing Term insurance 
in his opinion disturb a dozen _policy- 
holders for every one to whom they 
sell a new policy. Some of these agents 
clam term insurance is the answer 
to all life insurance needs and imply 
that any person who ever purchased 
form of 


any more expensive policy was 
misled by his agent and should get out 
of his bad bargain as soon as possible. 
This situation in Canada is becoming 
serious, he said. Like most other things 
in the world renewable term insurance 
has its uses, but they are much more 
limited than these aggressive agents 
admit. 

A survey made by Agency Manage- 
ment Association, among fifty repre- 
sentative companies in June, 1944. dh 
closed that about 5% of the _ policies 
purchased in_ the : S. that year were 
term. Best Canadian information avail 
able ind sont. that 307 of the life insur- 
ance in force in Canada has been 
written on erm plan. Neverthe! ye 
practically all the life insurance sold 1 
some agents in Canada today term 
insurance. Continuing Mr. Foster said: 


Term Open to Misrepresentation 


“Fifty years ago the principal appeal 
of assessment insurance was that it 
spa to be cheap; today the princi- 


pal appeal of term insurance is that 
it appe ears to be = ip. Notwithstanding 
the obvious utility of term insurance in 
special cases, bath insur- 
ance and term insurance are open to 
the same kind of misrepresentation; 
both provoke the same kind of 
and dissatisfaction when the 
the family passes middle 
he has only temporary 
Mr. A. D. Watson, recently Chief Ac- 
tuary of the Dominion Department of 
Insurance, said ten years ago. ‘To rely 
on renewable term insurance for one’s 
main insurance protection is like living 
in a house for which rent is certain to 
Increase each year, or every five, ten 
or twenty years, and ultimately to be- 
come prohibitive.’ I am glad to be able 
to say that life insurance companies and 
societies in Canada generally are most 
interested in giving the greatest per- 
manent benefit and long term satisfac- 
tion to the people who become their 
policyholders. The great bulk of life 
surance written by them has been 
issued on level premium permanent 
plans and their field men place the 
interests of their clients foremost.” 
High Praise for Actuaries 

During the course of his address Mr. 
Foster paid an unusually high tribute 
to life insurance actuaries. By “actuary” 
he meant the man who is a Fellow of 


} 


assessment 


distress 
head of 
age and finds 
insurance. As 


the British Institute of Actuaries, Fac- 
ulty of Actuaries in Scotland, Actuarial 
Society of America or American In- 
stitute of Actuaries. In his opinion the 


actuary is the 
in the life 


most 
insurance 


important 
business. 


person 


HOME OFFICE SUPERVISOR 

R. B. Stephenson has been appointed 
home office supervisor at Cleveland for 
Occidental Life of California. Mr. Ste- 
Phenson joined Occidental in 1937 as 
teachers Group representative. Transfer- 
ting to the agency department, he has 
since assisted Robert St iton, agency sec 
retary, with the exception of two and 
one-h; if years of service with the Coast 
Guard during World War II. 


Joint Actuarial Meeting 
French Lick Oct. 27-29 


The annual joint meeting of the Ac- 
tuarial Society and the American Insti- 
tute of Actuaries will be he'd at French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, In- 
diana, October 27 to 29. Horace R. 
3assford, vice president and chief actu- 
ary of Metropolitan Life, president of 
the Society and J. Gordon Beatty, chief 
actuary of Canada Life, president of the 
Institute, will preside. A full program of 
formal papers and informal discussion 
has been planned covering all phases of 
actuarial matters of current interest. 


Vogt Palicyhobiee Director 


Frederick C. Vogt, president of Vogt’s 
Ice Cream, Inc., Bronx, N. Y., has been 
appointed a policyholder director of 
Colonial Life of New Jersey by the 
Chancellor of New Jersey. He fills the 
vacancy made by election of John C. 
Conklin as a stockholder director. 


Mass. Mutual Seminar 


Massachusetts Mutual Life conducted 
a home office real estate seminar last 
week, directed by J. Truman Streng, 
second vice president. Managers, assist- 
ant managers and engineers from mort- 
gage loan field offices attended. Presi- 
Alexander T. Maclean explained the 
purpose of the seminar, which is to in- 
form the field men on new and revised 
mortgage loan operations 





dent 


Illinois Ass’n to Meet 


The mid-vear meeting of the II!inois 
State Association of Life Underwriters 
will be held in Peoria, October 28-29-30 
The schedule includes a conference of 


local, state and national officers, meetings 
of the Illinois Round Table and General 
Agents and Managers, a testimonial din 





ner honoring newly elected National As 

sociation President Clifford H. Orr, CLU, 

National Life of Vermont, Philadelphia 

The Life Underwriters Association of 

Peoria will hold its annual sales congress 
Ame 

on the 30th. 


Hacbioon <. a Cc. Speaker 


Thomas I. 





Parkinson, president, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, addressed 
a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York this week 


NAMED ASSISTANT MANAGER 

Continental American Life, Wilming- 
ton, has announced the ap pointment of 
William McElroy Blair as assistant 
manager of the Baltimore agency. Mr. 


Blair started his life insurance career 
with the Home Life in Baltimore in 
1940. After a period of successful selling 


he joined Continental American in 1947. 
During the past few months he has been 
working out of the home office assisting 
managers and general agents in various 
phases of their activity. 


Renewal Commission 


LIFE 
CREDIT corPo nit 
Northwestern Bank Building 


Minneapolis a 


L 
RWRITERS 
UNDERWRITEN 


Named District Manager 


GEORGE H. 


DORWART 


Berkshire Life announces the appoint- 


ment of George H. 
Philadelphia. Mr. 


insurance 


manager at 
entered the life business 


1929 as 


delphia agency of Guardian Life. In hi 


the business he 
During 


first year in 
$340,000 on sixteen lives. 
cessive years his production 
a half million annually. He has 
a consistent app-a-week 
many years 

In 1936 Mr. 
home. office supervisor 
Mutual in Philadelphia. 
he joined the Berkshire Life there 
assistant general agent with the E. 
Plummer cities 


Dorwart was 
for the 





PASSES 50 MILLION MARK 
The W. K. Niemann 


Moines for Bankers Life of 

passed the fifty-million dollar 
life insurance in force. The 
which has led the 
for eleven consecutive years, 
policies in force on the lives of 
individuals. The agency 
of nineteen counties in central Iowa 


total 





JAMES F. MacGRATH, Jr. 


General 


Agent 


THE UNITED STATES LIF! 
INSURAN COMPANY 
In The City of New York 


A RESPONSIBILITY 


The 1948 Estate Tax law makes 
substantial saving possible under cer- 
tain circumstances. 





Agents and Brokers serving clients 
of substantial means have a respon- 
sibility to see that they are made 
aware of the new provisions and con- 
sider revision of their present in- 
surance and estate distribution ar- 
rangements. Delay may result in a 
substantial loss to their families. 


We have some ideas on the subject 
and will be glad to share them with 
you. In any event don’t invite criti- 
cism by postponing action—arrange 
your discussions now and avoid ex- 
cuses later. 








Dorwart as district 
Dorwart 


a personal producer in the Phila- 


paid for 
suc- 
exceeded 
been 
producer for 


appointed 
Fidelity 
Four years later 


Agency at Des 
Iowa has 


agency, 
company’s agencies 
has 20,261 
17,066 
has a territory 











The WOLUMB 
LIFE 


BOSTON, 











IAN NATIONAL 
INSUBANGE Znyaany 


MAS S&C 8 US €:¥ 8's 


MORE STRINGS TO HIS BOW 


The Columbian National Agent is “Johnny 


on the spot” 


with complete Life, Sickness, 


Accident, and Hospital protection . . . for 


individuals and groups. 


BUILT ON INTEGRITY — GROWING ON SERVICE 











84 WILLIAM STREET 
New York NN; ¥. 
2-7865 


Telephone: HA 





Mass. Mutual Promotions 





Massachusetts Mutual — appointed 
Moreton R. Bates as manager of the 
registry department, Howard G Lund- 


berg as assistant manager of the audit- 
ing department, and Roy E. Simmons 

: alga - 
as assistant manager of the renewal 
department. 


HONOR PAST PRESIDENTS 
Past presidents of the Syract 


ise chap- 
ter of the National n of Life 
Underwriters whe ‘tive in 
association and civic affairs, were hon- 
ored at the first “fall luncheon meeting 
held recently. 

Principal speake r Wi ) 
way, CLU, n chair- 
man of the com mitt ee on relations with 
trust officers, who spoke on the National 
Association meeting held in St. Louis, 
September 15. 









H. Con- 





Newly elected offi 
borne, president li 
vice president; ‘Henry G. 
and Grace V. McCrea, 
etary and treasurer. 





Barnhurst, 


secretary execu- 
tive secr 


JAMESTOWN a DINNER 

Julius Blaha, manager of the James- 
town district for Metrop 
gether with Mrs. Blaha wer 
agents, their wives at 
. dinner party in Je amestow! 
Blaha gave the affair for th 
the Jamestown district, whi 
Warren, Corry, Youngsvi 








~h includ es 
le and Unio n 
gethe 2r with 








City in Pennsylvania to all 

epee - 7 
of Chautauqua County New tk 
State, in recognition of their 


ments in the past ten years. Du 
period the Jameste wn d 


listrict 
among the leaders 





KNIGHTS LIFE ‘EXPANDING 
Knights Life Insurance Co. is doublin 
its floor space by erection of a four- 
story and basement addition adjoining 
the present building at Ridge and Gal- 


burgh. The addi- 


veston Avenues, Pitts 
tion is expected to be completed next 
March. The 28,000 additional square 


feet of floor space provided by the new 
construction will permit the location of 
a kitchen, men’s and women’s dining 
rooms and men’s and women’s recreation 
rooms on the ground floor. Recreational 
facilities will be provided for employes 
on the roof of the new addition. 
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THE GOLD BOOK 
This Eastern Under- 
writer is published in two parts. Part 
Two is The Gold Book of Life Insurance 
a large distribution 
United States and 


issue of The 


Selling, which has 
throughout the 
Canada. 


SLICHTER OPTIMISTIC ON 
FUTURE 

Professor Sumner H. Slichter of Har- 
vard University, who disagrees with the 
majority of economists on the inevita- 
bility of a slump after the present post- 
war boom, reaches optimistic conclu- 
sions as to both the near term and more 
distant future in his latest book, “The 
American Economy.” Dr. Slichter, again 
contrary to common opinion, does not 
believe that price levels will decline in 
the near future. Quite the opposite, he 
foresees steadily rising prices and wages, 
but believes that technological progress 
will take care of costs to 
maintain an expanding economy. 


increased 


One of the more important observa- 
Slichter makes is that the 
American economy is rapidly becoming 
what he calls a “laboristic economy.” 
Employes are the most influential group 
and the economy is run in their interest 


tions Dr. 


more than in the interest of any other 
economic group. The fact, he says, that 
employes are supplanting business-men 
as the means 
that basic and far-reaching changes are 


most influential group 


impending in the civilization of the 
United States. 

The American economy, Dr. Slichter 
both highly competitive and 
dynamic and will 


finds, is 
continue so for a 
surveys. 
“The dynamic character of the econ- 
large 
have 
competitive—especially 
of consumers to new 
the large number of business 
concerns and the great use of industrial 
research. One of the conditions that has 
helped to make the economy dynamic 
has been the slow decline in thrift and 
the steady rise in the propensity to con- 
sume. The decline in thrift helped to 
sustain a high level of employment and 
probably stimulated improvements in 
products and processes.” 


variety of reasons which he 
omy,” he says, “is explained in 
measure by the conditions that 
made it 
the receptivity 


highly 


products, 


Dr. Slichter concludes his analysis as 


follows: “The new laboristic society 
that is emerging in the United States 
has an opportunity to build far better 
economic institutions than the world has 
ever seen. It has a chance to keep the 
best features of capitalism—the large 
number of enterprises and the consider- 
able decentralization of decision making 
which keep industry in close touch with 
conditions, which make it flexible and 
adaptable and which have been respon- 
sible in large measure for the tremen- 
dous dynamic drive of the economy. It 
should be able to develop ways and 
means of keeping industry operating 
steadily without large ups and downs. 
Possibly it will succeed in opening the 
markets of the United States to the rest 
of the world and in developing far closer 
economic ties between this country and 
other countries. If the new _ laboristic 
economy can achieve these results, the 
rate of industrial progress attained un- 
der capitalism will be maintained and 
the standard of living should continue 
to double every forty years or less.” 

John H. Romig, who has been asso- 
ciated with Canada Life Assurance Co. 
since 1929, has been appointed chairman 
of the general solicitation division of 
the Community Chest of Greater To- 
ronto. 


* * * 


David W. Ashley, Northwestern Na- 
tional Life, has been named a member 
of the Zoning Board of Adjustment by 
the Fort Worth City Council. In addi- 
tion to other activities, Mr. Ashley is 
also a director of the YMCA. 


eee ee 


Albert E. Jenson, Penn Mutual Life 
general agent at Burlington, Vt., was 
recently elected president of the Bur- 
lington Chamber of Commerce. 

x * * 


Birkett L. Pribble, general agent at 
Sioux Falls for Mutual Benefit Life, has 
been made president of the Rotary Club 
and also appointed as an aide-de-camp 
on the staff of Earle C. Clements, Gov- 
ernor of Kentucky, with the rank and 
grade of colonel. 


* * * 


Delbert R. Merwin, manager of Kan- 
sas City agency of American National 
Life of Galveston, was with the Aetna 
Life in that city before going with the 
Mutual Benefit. 


* * * 


Walter W. Jones, Mutual Life, Los 
Angeles, has been named the company’s 
“field underwriter of the year.” He has 
been with company since 1921. 





HARRY H. FULLER 


Harry H. Fuller, deputy United States 
manager of the Zurich, is one of six 
Chicagoans who have been notified that 
they have been elected to receive the 
Masonic Thirty-third Degree at the 
meeting of the Supreme Council in Chi- 
cago next September. Mr. Fuller is past 
sovereign prince of the Chicago council, 
Princes of Jerusalem. 

eo 8 

Edward Fitzsimmons, recently elected 
secretary of Manhattan Life of New 
York, was guest of honor at a welcome 
luncheon last week at the New York 
Athletic Club attended by a group of 
nineteen, seventeen of whom were com- 
pany officers and home office depart- 
ment heads. Mr. Fitzsimmons assumed 
his position of company secretary on 
October 1. 

J. F. Adams, since 1934 office manager 
of Northwestern National Life, has been 
appointed personnel director. He will 
have full authority for administering 
company policies affecting home office 
personnel, handling such duties‘as salary 
administration, employment, transfers 
between departments, and counselling 
with supervisors on personnel matters. 
Mr. Adams joined the company’s account- 
ing department in 1925. He was agency 
secretary from 1927 to 1934 when he be- 
came office manager. He served in the 
navy in both world wars, emerging 
from the last war with the rank of 
lieutenant commander. 

* * * 


Catherine McDonald, personnel de- 
partment, American Surety Group, was 
given a luncheon in the companies’ din- 
ing room on her recent thirty-fifth an- 
niversary with the organization. 

ea oe 


Lieutenant Commander Frank I. 
Butterworth, head of the compensation 
and liability departments, Maryland 
Casualty, Chicago, is one of a group of 
former Naval officers who have been 
acting as instructors in a program to 
bring up-to-date insurance information 
to present Naval insurance personnel. 
They were in the Office of Procurement 
and Materiel during World War II. 


* * * 


Jerome W. Boone, former state agent 
of the Home Insurance Co. in Mary- 
land, has been made associate manager 
of the Home’s new consolidated office 
at Baltimore. 





David A. Forbes, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Michigan, will attend for the 
first time the annual convention of the 
Association of Canadian Superintendents 
of Insurance, scheduled for October 11- 
13 in Victoria, B. C. Since Michigan is 
port of entry for Canadian carriers ]j- 
censed in the United States, the Do- 
minion Superintendents have long sought 
the presence of the Michigan Commis- 
sioner at their sessions. Mr. Forbes, 
accepting their invitation, will “sit in” 
on the Victoria meeting as a guest and 
observer. On his way home he will at- 
tend the Zone 4 meeting of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
at Minneapolis October 15-16. 

ee eer 


Evans Woollen, Jr., chairman of the 
board of directors of Fletcher Trust Co,, 
Indianapolis, and a director and member 
of the executive committee of State 
Life of Indianapolis, was elected presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Association 
at the recent convention held in Detroit. 
He was advanced from the vice presi- 
dency, and had served also as president 
of the trust division of the American 
3ankers Association. 

ke 


R. Turner Arrington, assistant secre- 
tary, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, 
will head this year’s special gifts unit 
of the 1948 or twenty-fifth anniversary 


Community Chest Campaign at Rich- 
mond. Mr. Arrington is president of 
the Edgar Allan Poe Foundation, a 


board member and chairman of the dis- 
aster committee of the American Red 
Cross and a board member and execu- 
tive committee member of the church 
schools in the Diocese of Virginia. 

+ oe * 

Donald A. Spence, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, Newark, has been elected president 
of the Family Service Association of 
Jersey City, a private counseling service 
on personal and family problems. 

x ok x 

Lazarus Bac, vice president of Fenster 
Brothers- Fleishman Insurance Co, 
Albany, N. Y., has been named general 
chairman of the 1948 Supplies for Over- 
seas Survivors Drive. The appointment 
was announced by the Albany Jewish 
Community Council. 





Pictured above is Mrs. Laura Davis of 


Penn Mutual's Ralph G. Engelsman 
Agency, New York, who acted as the 
official greeter for Grover Whalen’s com- 
mittee in entertaining the representatives 
of fourteen of the country’s leading 
newspapers. With her, on the right, is 
Grover Whalen, official greeter of New 
York, formerly head of the World’s Fair 
and now running the Golden Jubilee in 
New York. On the left is Harry Hersh- 
field, humorist and cartoonist. 
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Ferguson Heads British Institute 


E. B. Ferguson, general manager of 
the Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd. and 
managing director of the London Guar- 
artee & Accident Co., Ltd., was elected 
president of the Chartered Insurance In- 
stitute of Great Britain at the annual 


conference held in Glasgow, Scotland, 
September 10. He succeeded Sir Arthur 
Morgan, general manager of the London 
Assurance Co., who served as president 
for the year 1947-48. 

Mr. Ferguson has been a Fellow of 
the CII since 1923, completing his exam- 
inations in Glasgow while assistant Scot- 
tish manager for the London Guarantee. 
In 1930, while serving as manager for 
South Africa for the Phoenix-London 
Group, he was elected president of the 
Insurance Institute of the Cape of Good 
Hope and in 1943, following his return 
to London and appointment as general 
manager of the Phoenix, he served as 
president of the Insurance Institute of 
London. Mr. Ferguson has traveled ex- 
tensively throughout the world and is 
well known in the United States through 
his frequent visits to New York and 
other insurance centers. 

William Bodie, a partner in the broker- 
age firm of A. R. Stenhouse & Partners, 
Ltd., of Glasgow, was elected a vice 
president of the CII. 

: & 2 


Will Draft Pseudo Scientists 

Addressing the American Manage- 
ment Association here Major General 
Lewis B. Hershey, director of selective 
service, said that selective service will 
be hard-boiled with many requests for 
deferment. One Hershey observation: 

“A scientist is one thing, but a physics 
student or boy who received a chemistry 
set from his mother last Christmas is 
another.” 

* * x 
Magazine Time Researchers 


In view of the number of persons in 
the insurance and business world who 
are being called upon by researchers for 
Time and Fortune magazines I have been 
asked by one of the insurance execu- 
tives if I could describe exactly what are 
the duties of those researchers. I note 
in the current issue of Time that there 
are forty editorial researchers listed on 
its flagstaff, one of whom is Paula 
Hoffman, formerly in editorial depart- 
ment of The Eastern Underwriter. 

A good description of the duties of 
these editorial researchers appears in 
the September issue of the Crescent, 
official publication of Gamma Phi Beta 
sorority. It was written by Marylois 
Purdy, a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin who among her other experi- 
ences had reported for Time part of the 
campaign for President of Wendell Will- 
kie. She is contributing editor of Time 
Magazine in charge of all research done 
by the National Affairs department of 
that publication. Miss Purdy writes: 

“Time, Life and Fortune and a few 
other magazines have for many years 
employed more women as_ researchers 
than in any other editorial capacity. 

“The researcher’s first job, after an 














editorial conference is to confer with 
the writer of the story, and plan it in 
as much detail as possible. She then con- 
sults the Time morgue, a department 
housing 8,000 books and 450,000 up-to- 
date folders containing information on 
subjects ranging from Abolitionists to 
Zoos. Since morgue material usually 
provides background only, the researcher 
decides what new material is needed, 
and wires or cables Time’s bureaus and 
correspondents located in the U. S. or at 
strategic points around the world. If 
the central character, or an authority 
on the subject, is in the New York 
area, the researcher makes appointments 
for interviews late in the week, usually 
Friday or possibly Saturday. 

“The researcher is expected to include 
as much colorful detail and as many 
anecdotes as she can gather. This will 
brighten and enliven the story. Time 
believes a good anecdote often sums 
up a man’s personality better than a 
dozen adjectives. 

“After the writer has turned the re- 
search into a draft of the Time story 
which the reader will read, it is edited 
and returned to the researcher for a 
process known as checking, which in- 
volves a point-by-point verification of 
every fact in a story. There is a fine 
dividing line between intelligent check- 
ing and literal checking. Intelligent 
checking requires the application of 
judgment and common sense. It is un- 
hampered by the hair-splitting of a too- 
literal mind. 


“What kind of a person does the re- 
searcher job require? First, it requires 
a young woman with a_ well-rounded 
education, one which includes a good ex- 
posure to economics, political science, 
history, English literature, psychology, 
and at least one foreign language.” 

* * * 


Railroads Vital Instruments in 
National Life 


In a speech made recently President 
R. C, Vaughan of the Canadian National 
Railroad defended the railways’ desire 
for higher freight rates by remarks 
about the importance of railroads which 
could as well be said of American rail- 
roads. 

“It is impossible to have a strong 
Canada without strong and healthy rail- 
ways,” he said. “No other forms of 
transportation, despite their excellence 
within their limitations, can handle even 
the peacetime load. In war and in peace 
the railways are the servants and guard- 
ians of the nation. They must be main- 
tained as such. There is no possibility 
in any foreseeable time of doing with- 
out them. They constitute the founda- 
tion of our vast and intricate economic 
system and it is important to the com- 
mon welfare that they be enabled to 
maintain their service for the public 
convenience.” 

Discussing Mr. Vaughan’s statement 
The Financial Post of Canada says that 
Canada’s railways cannot be regarded 
entirely as purely commercial enter- 





prises. They have been key instruments 
in opening up Canada to the west and 
the north. And they are vital instru- 
ments in the development of the national 
life. Last year the railroads hauled 
twelve tons of freight 400 miles for 
every Canadian—food, fuel and all the 
other goods used. And this freight was 
hauled at what The Financial Post calls 
“the lowest rail rates in the world.” 
* * * 


Insurance Almanac 


Volume II, of the 1948 edition of The 
Insurance Almanac, published by The 
Underwriter Printing and Publishing 
Co., New York City, came off the press 
last month and is now being distributed 
to those who subscribe to that publica- 
tion. Volume I, “Who’s Who in Insur- 
ance,” which contains brief sketches of 
the insurance careers of hundreds of in- 
surance men, also the Death Roll of 
the Year 1947, was published in Febru- 
ary and has already been distributed. 

Volume II is a 912-page book, replete 
with information of value to all branches 
of the insurance business. It contains 
handy information of the officers and di- 
rectors of all classes of the insurance 
companies, Insurance Department offi- 
cials, associations of underwriters, in- 
surance groups, brokers regulatory laws, 
resident agent laws, new companies, 
companies that have retired, official 
changes, and complete accurate statistics 
on operations of the business. 

Each volume sells for $5, or if pur- 
chased together, both for $8, 

x x * 


W. H. Leonhart, Reinsurance Special- 
ist, Gives Impressions of England and 


Sweden 


W. Harold Leonhart well known re- 
insurance specialist of Baltimore and 
New York, has written some interesting 
observations on his recent two and a 
half months’ trip abroad, including con- 
versations with Underwriters at Lloyd’s 
in London, attendance at the Olympic 
games at Wembley and at the Inter- 
national Red Cross Conference in 
Stockholm, as an American delegate. 
While in Sweden Mr. Leonhart also 
visited some of the leading insurance 
underwriters. 

Crossing the Atlantic by air, Mr. 
Leonhart was most favorably impressed 
by the apparent ease of the entire trip. 
One day he had lunch at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York and the following 
morning breakfast was served on the 
London Mercury over the ocean near 
the coast of Ireland. Within an hour 
thereafter his plane reached London 
Airport, the time of landing being 8:30 
am. EDT (1:30 LDT) just as an- 
nounced. So fast was the trip that he 
had the feeling that distance had been 
annihilated. In fact, it took him several 
days in London to realize that he was 
not merely in an adjoining state or “just 
around the corner” from home. 

In London Mr. Leonhart found eco- 
nomic and political conditions practi- 
cally the same as a year ago. He noted 
some improvement with regard to food 
and clothing but found that nearly all 
essential items are still on ration and 
the suppy is extremely limited. How- 
ever, it is his observation that the ex- 
port program of England’s Labor Gov- 
ernment is such that “the scarcity of 
many items is not the result of supply 
and demand but rather that of Govern- 
ment control.” Despite this situation, 
he found the British people intensely 
cooperative with the Labor Party pro- 
gram; yet there are signs of “discour- 
agement.” Prevailing sentiment, as Mr. 
Leonhart found it, is that there will not 
be much improvement in conditions, 
other than that permitted for political 
reasons, before the next general elec- 
tion in 1950. 

In his conversations with insurance 
underwriters abroad Mr. Leonhart en- 
deavored to find out their desires with 
regard to classification of business and 
premium offerings. A direct but rather 
facetious answer at Lloyd’s to his query 
was: “What we really want is no more 


Heads British CII 
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premiums and less losses.” Neverthe- 
less, at Lloyd’s he found that the more 
profitable business, both reinsurance and 
direct insurance, is acceptable “although 
the terms required are more favorable 
than heretofore to the Underwiters both 
as to rates and commissions.” 


His talks with Underwriters at 
Lloyd’s also convinced him that treaty 
holders and brokers with binding 
authorities are in a favored position, 
“vet the maintenance of those contracts 
requires the closest scrutiny of new 
business ceded or accepted under bind- 
ing authorities if they are to be con- 
tinued under present terms and condi- 
tions.” However, it was noted that in 
some respects, open market placings 
are favored “because of the lower acqui- 
sition cost and the opportunity on the 
part of the Underwriters to approve 
rates and contract conditions.” 

Mr. Leonhart’s over-all view of the 
English situation is that “the insurance 
industry is of such ‘export’ importance 
in the acquisition of dollars that it con- 
tinues to receive governmental favor.” 
The only pessimistic note, he said, “is 
the unwillingness on the part of the 
government to approve the conversion 
of sterling to dollars for the purpose of 
increasing deposits in the United States 
by the British stock companies to cope 
with their substantially increased pre- 
mium writings in 1947 and thus far in 
1948.” The result is that most of these 
companies, according to Mr. Leonhart, 
are now curtailing their premium writ- 
ings in line with the same _ policy 
adopted earlier by a majority of the 
American companies. 


There was no indication, however, in 
his discussion with Swedish underwrit- 
ers that they are similarly concerned. 
In fact, he said that a director of one 
large Swedish company expressed a de- 
sire to increase its volume of American 
business. The Swiss companies, insofar 
as Mr. Leonhart could determine, are 
between the two extremes and desire 
only moderately increased premium 
writings. 

Attendance at the Olympic games 
was one of the most interesting phases 
of Mr. Leonhart’s trip. He witnessed 
the 800 metre relay race, won by the 
Americans who broke the Olympic and 
world record; the water polo matches 
between Spain, India, Egypt and Argen- 
tina; the high diving finals (won by Lee 
and Harlan of U. S. A.), the 400 metre 
(8 pool lengths) free style event for 
women and the 1,500 metre (30 pool 
lengths) event for men. He was almost 
on top of the swimmers at the bridge, 
affording an excellent opportunity to 
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Downey Scores Lack of 
Multiple Line Writing 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Says Industry in California Has Not 
Availed Itself of New Law; Lauds 


Life Insurance Elasticity 


SPEAKS IN 


Insurance Commissioner Wallace K. 
Downey of California took the insurance 
interests of the state to task for not 
taking full advantage of the multiple line 
law adopted in the state last year, in a 
talk before the Insurance Brokers’ Ex- 
change of San Francisco, September 30. 

Speaking on the subject, 3ringing 
Insurance Up to Date,” Commissioner 
Downey expressed the opinion that the 
life insurance segment of the industry 
has been far more progressive than the 
commercial lines have been in keeping 
up with the rapid changes in the coun- 
ial and economic structure, say- 





try’s social 
ing: 
“Actuaries in the life field 
veloped types of coverage for almost 
every conceivable circumstance, where 
human life is the risk. I believe that this 
is as it should be, and that great benefits 
have come to the public from the elastic 
thinking of the representatives of life 
insurers. I need mention but a few 
of these forms of coverage to demon- 
strate this point. I have in mind loan 
insurance, educational policies and part- 
nership and business forms of coverage, 
the latter of which have become ex- 
tremely important in this day of high 
inheritance and estate taxes. 


Has Not Kept Pace 


“I do not believe that the rest of the 
insurance industry has kept pace with 
changing conditions and the needs of 
the insuring public to the extent that 
the life insurers have. Possibly one 
reason for this is that the life insurers 
have an all-risk type of coverage to deal 
with. Neither “hed, they been restrained 
by restrictive laws that have affected 
the other types of insurance. 

“As you all know, California enacted 
a multiple line law last year, and a large 
number of eligible companies have taken 
advantage of its provisions by having 
their certificates of authority amended 
to allow them to write forms of cov- 
erage which they had previously been 
restricted from writing. Probably more 
of the companies admitted to California 
would take advantage of this law than 
have done so thus far, if it were not 
for the fact that New York still has a 
sort of vestigial remnant of its Appleton 
rules which, though they may have been 
sound cnonah when promulgated, have 
in recent years en a restrictive in- 
fluence on the insurance business. 

“Despite the fact that California has 
a multiple line law and that many of 
our insurers now have the right to issue 
multiple line policies, it has not been 
apparent to me that many of them 
have actually endeavored to broaden 
coverage by writing single policies cov- 
ering multiple lines. It is to be expected, 
of course, that it will take some time 
to develop such policies and that no 
conservatively managed company wants 
to extend coverage to a point where it 
will be actuarially unsound.” 


have de- 


Stopped by Inflation 


Foremost among the other causes 
which the Commissioner said he believes 
have been stopping companies from tak- 
ing full advantage of the multiple line 
law is the current inflationary cycle in 
which the nation’s currency has been 


(Continued on 
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Noted Marine Underwriter 
Joins Johnson & Higgins 





REED 


HENRY H 


Henry Hope Reed, who retired some 
months ago as general manager in New 
York for the Insurance Co. of North 
America after having served in that ca- 
pacity for sixteen years, has joined the 
Johnson & Higgins insurance brokerage 
organization. 

One of the foremost marine insurance 
specialists in the nation and with an in- 
ternational reputation, Mr. Reed is a 
past president of the American Institute 
of Marine Underwriters and of the 
Board of Underwriters in New York. 
In February of this year, Mr. Reed re- 
turned to this country after an eleven 
months’ visit to Europe, Asia and Aus- 
tralasia, in the interest of the North 
America. 


NAMES SONDEREGGER IN. WIS. 
Governor Oscar Rennebohm of Wis- 
consin has appointed John L. Sondereg- 
ger Insurance Commissioner of Wiscon- 
sin, succeeding the late Morvin Duel. 


Diemand Sees Threat 
Of Commission Control 


ADDRESSES AGENTS IN IOWA 
Senses Atmosphere Which Could Easily 
Breed a “Cyclone”; Says Freedom 
of Contract Is at Stake 


There should be no regulation of how 
producers and insurers negotiate for 
commissions, so long as neither side 
seeks more than a fair return for serv- 
ices rendered and so long as both to- 
gether do not demand more than their 
services are worth to the policyholder, 
said John A. Diemand, president, Insur- 
ance Co. of North America Cos., in an 
address before the annual meeting of the 
Iowa Association of Insurance Agents 
at Des Moines, September 30. 

Speaking on the subject, “Who Gets 
Paid How Much for Doing What for 
Whom,” Mr. Diemand pointed out 
trends toward commission regulation 
which he said “are indications of an 
atmosphere which could easily breed 
a cyclone.” 

Declaring that “our right to freedom 
of contract is at stake,” Mr. Diemand 
said the right of public officials to be 
interested in the question of whether 
existing regulations of insurance are 
sufficient to protect public rights can- 
not be denied. “But,” he added, “equally 
surely we have a right, and a duty, to 
object whenever this interest leads them 
to propose a new system of regulation 
so stringent that its use would defeat 
its own ends and thwart the very public 
need it was supposed to serve.” 

Effect of Commission Negotiations 

The effect of commission negotiations 
on the needs of the insuring public is 
easy to demonstrate, Mr. Diemand said. 
“It is the established practice of our 
industry to charge rates which are esti- 
mated to produce a reasonable profit, 
after deduction of anticipated losses and 
expenses,” he continued. “This practice 
is crystallized in the much discussed 
1921 formula, and has been recognized 
generally both by the courts and in all 
of the recently enacted rating laws. One 
of the major items of expense being 
commissions, it is clear that there is a 
very direct and real relationship be- 
tween commission levels and premium 
rates,” 

Mr. Diemand said that while, as in 
most cases, commissions may be passed 
on to the ultimate consumer, the policy- 
holder, as a part of the purchase price, 


they are paid and received in the first 
instance by the company and the pro- 
ducer, respectively. He said the parties 


best qualified to judge the value of serv- 
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ices in any transaction are those di- 
rectly engaged in it; that no one knows 
better than the producer himself what 
his expenses and overhead are and con- 
sequently what amount is needed to 
make a profit and no one is more quali- 
fied than company management to judge 
what it can afford to pay for acquisition 
cost. He continued: 

“It is these facts which have given 
rise to the established legal principle 
mentioned by Justice Roberts, that gen- 
erally the making of contracts is a mat- 
ter of private concern to be kept free 
of Government interference. Regulation, 
as he says, should be imposed only when 
freedom of contract is used to work 
the public harm. 


Could Freedom Be Abused? 

“How then, could such freedom be 
abused in the case of producers’ com- 
missions? And what steps can and 
should be taken to stop this abuse? The 
answer to the both questions can be 
put in fairly simple terms. 

“Freedom to contract for the price of 
services for which the public must ulti- 
mately pay 1s abused whenever the 
negotiations for such contracts cease to 
be attempts in good faith to reconcile 
the difference nes pe what one party 
honestly believes it can afford to pay 
and what the other cai honestly be- 


lieves it must receive to make worth- 
while the effort of performing these 
services. Specifically, such abuse occurs 


whenever an attempt is made to charge 
or receive, not what the services are 
worth, but ‘what the market will bear’ 
The abuse is aggravated when means 
are devised and used to force the mar- 
ket to bear a more than usual disloca- 
tion from true values. 


“Opinions may vary as to how widely 


such practices now exist, and as to 
whether companies or producers bear 
the greater share of blame for a 


No useful purpose would be served i 
attempt to make either accusations or 
defenses along these lines. The simple 
and important fact is that there are 
persons with authority to do so, who 
show signs of believing that police regu- 
lation of negotiations between compa- 
nies and producers as to commissions 
are necessary. This opinion must be 
shown to be unfounded, and must not 
be allowed to grow. The only way in 
which this can be done is for our in- 
dustry, like Caesar’s wife, to be above 
suspicion.” 
Seed of Suspicion Sown 

Mr. Diemand said that in the South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association case, 
the Supreme Court opinion shows one 
of the “destructive business practices” 
charged was the fixing of agents’ com- 
missions and while these charges were 
never proved, “the seed of suspicion had 
been sown” and “that seed was still 
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Gernhardt and Ely Chosen Officials 
Of Advertising Conference for Year 


Duncan Continues Secretary-Treasurer; Retiring President 
Smitheman, Ford, Schenke and Blatchford on Executive 
Committee; Traver Talks on Internal Public Relations 


By Epwin N. EAGER 


Chicago, Oct. 1—With election of new 
officers on this second day of the two- 
day convention at the Hotel Stevens 
here, the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence concludes another year of worth- 
while achievement and progress. Re- 
ports of officers and committe es reveal 
4 large amount of work carried on 
throughout the year, between meetings 
of the entire organization. All of this 
is directed toward the broad goal of 
improving capital stock insurance com- 
pany service to the public and of build- 
ing public good will toward the business 
of insurance and those who conduct its 
daily operations, whether they be pro- 
ducers, company officials and employes 


or others in the industry. 


President Clark W. Smitheman, as- 
sistant dvertising manager, Insurance 
Co. f North America, this evening at 
the banquet turned over the gavel to his 
successor, Joseph A. Gernhardt, adver- 
tising manager, National Surety Corp., 
who was elected president this morn- 


ing. He served during the past year as 
vice president. Dwight P. Ely, produc- 
tion manager, Ohio Farmers Insurance 
elected vice president and Al- 
fred E. Duncan, Jr., sales development 
manager, Fire Association of Philadel- 
phia, continues as secretary-treasurer. 
Members elected to the executive 
committee were William R. Ford, execu- 





Co., was 


tive assistant, Factory Insurance Asso- 
ciation; Ed Schenke, advertising mana- 
ger, Royal Liverpool Group, and Ralph 
C. Blatchford, superintendent of adver- 
tising, Employers’ Group, the last named 
being reelected. Mr. Smitheman, as re- 
tiring president, becomes an _ ex-officio 
member of the executive committee. 
Gernhardt-Ely Careers 
Mr. Gernhardt joined the National 


Surety in 1925 as a 


man. 


forgery bond sales- 
\fter a year of outside work he 
became assistant to William A. Barn- 
hart, then advertising manager of the 
company. When Mr. Barnhart died in 
1928 he was succeeded by Mr. Gernhardt 
who has held the post ever since. 

Vice President Ely was educated at 
Ohio State University and entered in- 
surance with the Ohio Inspection Bu- 
reau. He served with the bureau for 
eight years and then joined the Ohio 
Farmers as a field engineer twenty-three 
years ago, For the last twelve years he 
has been production manager with head- 
quarters at Columbus, Ohio. He is a 
past president of the Ohio Fire Preven- 
tion Association. 

F. Sidney Holt, superintendent of pub- 
licity, Aetna Insurance Group, reporting 


this morning for the agents’ service 
committee of the IAC, revealed that 
more than 500 window displays have 
been distributed to agents. This he 


termed highly encouraging. He said 
that the distribution of counter c: ards is 


just starting but is going well. Calling 
for stronger support from the com- 
panies for these undertakings, Mr. Holt 


Stressed the fact that agents appreciate 
this service of the IAC. 

le association should continue to do 
Whatever possible for agents Mr. Holt 
Stated. The booklet on successful agency 
advertising, first distributed some time 


ago, is still popular and the IAC should 
do more to assist producers in their 
selling and public relations efforts. He 
asked the member companies of the IAC 
to inform their agents more fully of the 
facilities the conference has prepared to 
aid them. 
Ashmead on Public Relations 

John Ashmead, assistant secretary, 
Phoenix-Connecticut Group, reported as 
observer on the public relations commit- 
tee of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. In his opinion company ex- 
ecutives now appreciate better work of 
the IAC and are giving the conference 
additional responsibility in the general 
all-around public relations program of 
the stock fire insurance industry. 

President Smitheman, in the absence 
of John N. Cosgrove, director of educa- 
tion, American Insurance Co. of Newark, 
told the conference that progress is be- 
ing made on the new direct mail adver- 
tising booklet being written by members 
of the IAC. Mr. Cosgrove is assisted 
by William W. Darrow, Darrow Adver- 
tising Service, Englewood, N. J., and 
the booklet will be ready for distribution 
within the near future. It is designed 
to give agents valuable information on 
how to use direct mail advertising. 

When the booklet appears authorship 
will be anonymous but those who are 
writing chapters include in addition to 
Mr. Cosgrove, R. Brown, Jr., as- 
sistant manager of advertising and pub- 
licity department, Aetna Life Affiliated 
Cos.; Ray C. Dreher, former production 
manager, Boston Insurance Co.; Newton 
C. Hawley, superintendent of advertis- 
ing, National Fire Group; Harry G. 
Helm, advertising manager, Glens Falls 
Group; William J. Traynor, publicity di- 
rector, North British Group, and Mr. 
Smitheman. 


Duncan Suggests Regional Meetings 

Some discussion arose as to the num- 
ber of meetings that should be held an- 
nually in the future. In the past the 
practice has been to hold a_ two-day 
annual gathering in the fall with one- 
day mid-winter and spring meetings. 
Secretary Duncan offered the sugges- 
tion of regional meetings to replace the 
mid-winter session, the regional sessions 
to be held during a single week possibly 
in Hartford, New York, Baltimore or 
other cities which are centers for small 
groups of IAC members. This proposal 
was referred to the incoming administra- 
tion for action. 

A letter from Mr. Blatchford was read 
in which he recommended giving 
thought to formation of a clearing house 
for information and research activities. 
President Gernhardt will later appoint a 
committee to study these proposals. As 
program chairman at this convention, 
the new president did an excellent job, 
with those attending showing their ap- 
preciation of his efforts. 

The Association of Casualty & Surety 
Cos.’ magnificently successful effort to 
reduce street and highway automobile 
raping through its National Highway 

Safety Campaign during the last two 
years was reviewed by Harold K. Philips, 
director of information and publicity di- 
vision of the association. He related 





DWIGHT P. ELY 


how state press and publishers associa- 
tions moved to combat the startling to- 
tal of traffic accidents and fatalities and 
sought the cooperation of the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Cos. 


Philips on Newspaper Campaigns 


The association staff, Mr. Philips said, 
proposed a campaign that included every 
branch of newspaper publicity, new ar- 
ticles, editorials, photographs, cartoons 
and advertising. The first program was 
used by the public press in Pennsyl- 
vania, and was followed quickly in New 
Jersey, then in many other states. In 
1947 every state press and publisher or- 


ganization representing around 8,000 
daily and weekly newspapers partici- 
pated. The movement was endorsed, 


Mr. Philips said, by the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association and 
other national press organizations. Lo- 
cal sponsors paid around $3,000,000 for 
advertising space and at least an equal 
amount was contributed by the press for 
news material of all varieties. 

This year an even larger number of 
newspapers is participating in this hu- 
manitarian effort, Mr. Philips revealed. 
More than $4,000,000 is being currently 
expended in advertising and the Mother 
Goose rhymes, which carry the safety 
messages, are highly popular. Already 
30% more press clippings have been re- 


ceived than during the entire year of 
1947 and the campaign is getting 
stronger as time passes. Success is 


demonstrated, Mr. Philips declared, by 
the fact that last year there were 32,000 
automobile fatalities, compared with 40,- 
000 in 1941 despite the fact that there 
was a much greater mileage use of cars 
last year than in 1941. There has also 
been a major decline in injuries, and this 
August the accident rate dropped to the 
lowest level in some time. 


George Traver Speaks 


Development of internal public rela- 
tions, centered in the field of personnel 
administration, was outlined to the IAC 
this afternoon by George Traver, di- 
rector of public relations, National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. He said the Na- 
tional Board’s new program is directed 
toward employe and management educa- 
tion so that every employe will in time 
become an effective ambassador of good 
will for the insurance industry in his or 
her own circle of influence at home and 
among friends. 

It is essential, Mr. Traver said, for 
employes to receive adequate training 
about the insurance business as a whole 
—in addition to their own_ individual 
tasks—so that they know how it func- 


tions and what it does for policyholders 
and the public generally. 


When rela- 


JOSEPH A. GERNHARDT 


tions between fieldmen and agents, en- 
gineers and property owners, adjusters 
and claimants, producers and prospects 
are on a frank and forthright basis the 
groundwork for good public relations is 
prepared, Mr. Traver stated. Internal 
public relations confines itself to em- 
ployes and management, a segment 
which is closer to the heart of the busi- 
ness than any other 

Employes must be convinced they are 
in an essential and vital business when 
they come into insurance, Mr. Traver 
continued. Management must be sold 
on the necessity for careful and thought- 
ful decisions affecting public or employe 
relationships before public relations ef- 
forts can be convincing. To better sal- 
aried employe relations with companies 
is a top management responsibility and 
in all these matters the National Board 


is now seeking to provide constructive 
assistance. 
National Board Program 
The National Board program, Mr. 


d and extended. It 


inies informed on 


Traver said, is varie 
aims to keep comp: 
successful employe technique, to de- 
scribe career opportunities in insur- 
ance, to inform employes on all phases 
of business operations, services, profits 
and other important elements. It aims 
to provide research and fact-finding fa- 
cilities, as well as management consult- 
ing service. 

Some progress toward the ultimate 
objective has already been made, Mr. 
Traver reported. A member of the Na- 
tional Board staff, experienced and 
qualified in this type of work, serves as 
director of employe education. Assist- 
ing is an advisory group of personnel 
specialists. A bulletin is now going out 


to top management executives and a 
visitation consulting program, dealing 
with personnel practices, is being de- 


veloped. Mr. Traver said there will be 
a meeting this month, to be followed by 
others, of personnel managers who will 
consider the many problems associated 
with improving employe relationships. 
Wage levels will be one of the subjects 
for study. 

A supervisory training activities book- 
let is being prepared by the National 
Board, Mr. Traver said, which is in ad- 
dition to the recently published pamphlet 
on planning effective employe hand- 
books. 


Cook on Market Analysis 


Harold W. Cook of “Look, Inc.” dis- 
cussed market analysis and research 
with respect to the national press. He 
said also that the trade press of various 
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IAC Departure From Tradition Is 
Justified by Success at Chicago 


30—Decision of the 
Conference to 


Chicago, Sept. 
Insurance Advertising 
depart from its traditional practice of 
holding meetings in the east and to 
stage the 1948 annual gathering in Chi- 
cago has proved a success, with a rep- 
number of mid-western in- 
company advertising 
tending. President Clark W. 
man, Insurance Co. of North America, 
commented favorably on the move to 
Chicago in his report to the IAC today, 
saying that with hotel and travel facili- 
ties ample there is no reason why other 
meetings in the future should not be 
away from the east. He expressed the 
hope that someday the IAC may have 
a convention on the Pacific Coast. 


resentative 
men at- 
Smithe- 


surance 


In his brief opening address as leader 
of the IAC during the past year, Presi- 
dent Smitheman = tribute to Vice 
President J. A. Gernhardt, National 
Surety Corp., to Secretary-Treasurer 
A. E. Duncan, Jr., Fire Association of 
Philadelphia to Membership Chairman 
Newton C. Hawley, National Fire Group, 
for his part in adding about thirty new 
members to the IAC, and to others who 
have ably assisted in the successful 
progress of the organization. 


Ely Discussion Leader 


Highlight of this morning’s session 
was a members’ forum on “What 
Should the Agent Do With the Ma- 
terial We Design?” with Dwight P. 


Ely, Ohio Farmers, as discussion leader. 
Mr. Ely posed the problem of securing 
efficient utilization by local agents of 
advertising and other printed material 
which companies distribute free of 
charge and in liberal quantities. It is 
feared that often agents order supplies 
of printed matter which they do not 
always use effectively in the production 
of new business. 


Agents, Mr. Ely stated, become en- 
thusiastic about some new and attrac- 
tive form of coverage, ask companies 


for big supplies of material and then 
frequently fail to distribute the litera- 
ture or to follow up with personal calls 
on prospects who have received sales 
material. The IAC members agree that 
literature in prospects’ hands, without 
personal solicitation, generally fails to 
stimulate insurance buying. 


Starting with folders, Mr. Ely in- 
quired whether other IAC members 
know if agents carry folders around 
with them for personal distribution 


when meeting friends or other persons. 
Robert E. Brown, Jr., Aetna Life Af- 
fliated Cos., stated that many agents 
are successful with the “By the way, 
do you carry such and such coverage?” 
when talking with others on the street, 
at the golf club or elsewhere. This 
casual approach, followed by handing 
a piece of literature to the possible 
prospect while an informal sales talk 
ensues, frequently results in sales. 


E. R. Hurd, Jr., advertising manager, 
American-Associated Group, St. Louis, 
who joined the JAC this summer, made 
a favorable impression with his com- 
ments on various phases of the forum 


discussion. His view is that a sizable 
percentage of agents view insurance 
advertising as consisting of little else 
than folders. He feels that agents 


should be taught by their company ad- 
vertising departments of the wide range 
of advertising aids in selling, so that 
they understand and support this side 
of company assistance for producers. So 
educated, he believes they can make 


better use of material prepared for them 


than merely enclosing folders with bills 
and then forgetting the whole matter. 
Brown on Wall Racks 

Mr. Brown spoke of wall racks for 
folders in agency offices, to keep ma- 
terial handy for ready use. Such racks 
are used to some extent, IAC members 
said, but there have been some objections 
from producers who don’t like to see 
the name of a single company on a 
rack whereas the literature therein may 
be from all the companies in an agent’s 
office. 


After Mr. Brown had also posed the 
question of holding down supplies to 
the proper quantity for each agent, to 
avoid waste, C. J. Fitzpatrick, United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., outlined 
a method employed by his company 
whereby fieldmen carry large “accor- 
dion” folders with material which they 
hand over to agents in accordance with 
the latters’ specific needs. This tends 
to channel distribution into more profit- 
able hands. 


Direct mail was another subject in- 
troduced by Mr. Ely with a double ques- 
tion: do agents use direct mail, and do 
they do so to advantage? Theodore W. 
Budlong, National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, said agents must be stimu- 
lated to use direct mail material and 
the problem appears to be more diffi- 
cult now than before the war. Costs of 
conducting mail campaigns are higher 
and he finds agents more reluctant to 
undertake drives unless they can foresee 
success. The enthusiasm often has to be 
aroused by fieldmen or advertising de- 
partments of companies, 


Smitheman Supports Statement 


Support for this statement came from 
President Smitheman who holds pres- 


sure from an advertising department 
generally must be applied to get direct 
mail campaigns going and_ carried 


through to successful conclusions. Agents 
must be sold on the advantages of ad- 
vertising just as prospects must be sold 
on the need for new insurance, he said. 


informing agents that new 

material is available for 
their use, if they wish it, is not very 
productive of wide and successful dis- 
tribution he said. In his opinion, field- 
men should be weaved into the pattern 
of pushing direct mail, but advertising 
departments must likewise cooperate 
actively to stimulate agents. 

R. J. Walker, Standard of Detroit 
Group, favored limitation on the amount 
of direct mail literature a company 

any particular agent, so 


Merely 
advertising 


should send 
he won’t get more than he will use on 
prospective clients. He cited cases where 
agents may have only one or two pros- 
pects for some lines of insurance and 
it is a pure waste of material and money 
to ship an applicant an average amount 
of sales matter. 


Budlong on Safety Material 


Envelope enclosures also came under 
consideration. Mr. Budlong of the Na- 
tional Board said that huge orders of 
fire safety material had been filled this 
year with many follow-up reorders. The 
board’s public relations department finds 
that big quantities can be used by 
agents, rather than allowed to accumu- 
late on shelves, when there is something 
of public interest, like fire prevention, 
involved. Such quick and ready accept- 
ance by the public, he conceded, is not 
always accorded to sales material. 


During the course of the forum there 
had been frequent reference to enclo- 
sures as “stuffers.” Mr. Brown finally 








Retiring President 








CLARK W. SMITHEMAN 


arose to object to such a term, holding 
that the implication is derogatory 
whereas this sales material is carefully 
prepared and worthwhile. He suggested 
that such material be called “enclosures,” 
a term more dignified than “stuffers,” 
and those at the forum readily agreed, 
saying that careless reference to printed 
material is not helpful. 

Agency girls are often neglected as 
sales media, Mr. Ely pointed out, when 
he asked for suggestions on that topic. 
He said girls are not being given proper 
sales training, which they should pos- 
sess as they have numerous sales oppor- 
tunities through the many office con- 
tacts they make daily. 

Should Cultivate Office Girls 


Mr. Duncan observed that girls in 
agency offices should know something 
about advertising material as they han- 
dle a large number of small agency ac- 
counts. The American agency system, 
he said, cannot function at its best with- 
out trained office girls “and we should 
cultivate their sales abilities.’ 

Company reactions to cooperative ef- 
forts of advertising men such as de- 
veloped through the IAC was the final 
subject thrown out for discussion. Ap- 
parently companies would like to de- 
velop window displays as a cooperative 
matter but have not reached any agree- 
ment on what can be done. Agents 
should get help, it was stated, and some 
companies are acting individually but 
the majority do not assist their pro- 
ducers in the matter of gaining public 
attention through attractive displays 
presenting insurance, rather than a 
company, to passersby. Mr. Brown said 
that more agents than ever before are 
now writing their companies asking for 
planned advertising programs, including 
window displays. 

John Ashmead, assistant secretary of 
the Phoenix of Hartford, drew the con- 
vention away from serious consideration 
of advertising problems this =. 
when he presented what he termed 
his “entertaining and educational Prey 
position of advertising and sales tech- 
nique through a demonstration of strip 
tease in reverse.” His witty running 
commentary accompanied the gradual 
adornment of a window display dummy. 
The act was a big hit. 

Ashmead’s Reverse Strip Tease 


As items of clothing were put on this 
papier mache young lady Mr. Ashmead 
convinced his audience that a_ visual 


(Continued on Page 36) 








Urges Localization of 
Public Relations Work 


PEARSON ADDRESSES AD MEN 
Indiana Commissioner Says Stock Insur. 
ance Industry Should Employ Ca. 
pable Man in Each State 


Recommendation that the capital stock 
insurance industry further localize its 
public relations and advertising activi- 
ties and engage for each major state one 
capable man to work with fieldmen and 
agents to forward and coordinate a sus- 
tained public relations program in each 
state was made by John D. Pearson, In- 
surance Commissioner of Indiana in his 
address before the meeting of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference at Chicago, 
September 30- October 1. 

Mr. Pearson, who was guest speaker at 
the luncheon meeting, September 30, said 
that the Indiana Insurance Department, 
knowing the benefits to be derived from 
good and proper advertising but realiz- 
ing that this power is sometimes abused 
to the detriment of the whole, recently 
issued a statement with respect to mail- 
order solicitation of insurance, which was 
misunderstood in some quarters and mis- 
quoted in others. 

This statement, he said was issued to 
only a small number of Indiana compa- 
nies which operate through the mail 
but in some manner the impression was 
created that it was an order issued to 
all companies operating in Indiana. This 
statement, addressed to the few Indiana 
companies said that the provision of 
Public Law 15 which stiplates that un- 
less adequate regulation by the state 
is in force the Federal Government will 
step in, “has particular bearing upon the 
so-called mail order insurance solicita- 
tion and operation and it becomes inter- 
state commerce.” 


Sets Up Yardstick 


The Department, the statement said, 
set up a yardstick to guide proposed 
advertising which must be submitted to 
the Department by these few companies 
prior to its use or publication. The 
yardstick was made up of these items: 

Advertising as a whole must not create 
a misleading impression even though 
every statement considered separately 
may be true; it must be written for the 
popular effect it has on ordinary and 
trusting minds as well as for those in- 
tellectually capable of penetrating anayl- 
sis; it must not obscure or conceal ma- 
terial facts; it must not be artfully con- 
trived to distract and divert readers’ 
attention from the true nature of the 
terms and conditions of an offer; it must 
be free of fraudulent traps and strat- 
egems which induce action which would 
not result from a forthright disclosure 
of the true nature of an offer. 

Commissioner Pearson said that for 
the past twenty-three years he has acted 
as special agent for two capital stock 
fire insurance companies and has seen 
a number of attempts on the part of 
these companies to promote business 
relations programs in Indiana. These 
programs have always been associatd 
with advertising programs, most of which 
have been instituted because of national 
surveys and some of them have had meri- 
torious results. 


Based on Defensive Method 


“Yet most of these programs, it seems 
to me,” the Commissioner said, “have 
been based on some feeling that capital 
stock insurance needed to be defended 
and that the public frowned on the sys- 
tem and that it was discredited in the 
public view.” 

Mr. Pearson recalled a survey made 
by a large advertising firm through a 
statistical bureau which placed capital 
stock fire insurance at the very bottom 
of the list of a group of industries as 
to public acceptance. 

Expressing the opinion that the gener- 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Portrait by Peale when Harrison was twenty-seven 


Whaen his prospective father-in-law 
asked how he proposed to maintain a wife, 
young William Henry Harrison replied, 
placing his hand on his sword, “This is my 
means of support.” As his military prowess 
proved, the statement was no empty boast. 
Moreover, in time Anna Symmes Harrison, 
the girl he married, had the distinction of 
being the wife of the ninth President and 
the grandmother of Benjamin Harrison, the 
twenty-third. 

In 1800, five years after his marriage, 
Harrison was appointed first governor of 
the vast new Indiana Territory which even- 
tually was carved into several states. In the 
seat of government, the old French town of 
Vincennes, he acquired a 300-acre estate 
called Grouseland. His home, architec- 
turally inspired by Berkeley, the famous Vir- 
ginia mansion in which he was born, was 
completed in 1804. Known as the White 
House of the West, it became the social 


and political center of the territory. 





























Winding stairway suggests a similar one at Mt. Vernon 










GROUSELAND 
frontier Lome of the Ninth Lresident 





As the Indians in the area outnumbered 
the whites five to one and as the territory 
was hemmed in on three sides by foreign 
powers, Harrison’s problems were for- 
midable. Reflecting the hazardous times, 
Grouseland, like a feudal castle, was at 
once a home and fortress, with walls two 
feet thick and windows protected 
inside and out by heavy shutters. 
One of these bears the mark of a 
bullet which an Indian fired at Har- 
rison as he was pacing the room 
with his baby in his arms. From a 


lookout. platform on the roof the 





, approach of unfriendly visitors 
could be seen, and within the house 
concealed passages provided speedy 
exit in case of surprise attack. 

In a grove near the house Harri- 
son held a conference with the 
ee Shawnee chieftain Tecumseh and 


his warriors who defiantly refused 


to come to terms with the American 


government. In 1811, a year later, 
a Harrison defeated Tecumseh’s men 





at the famous battle of Tippecanoe 


~ 
4 
. é 
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which established his military reputation 
and provided the slogan “Tippecanoe and 
Tyler too” for the campaign in which he was 
elected President. When the War of 1812 
began, Harrison left Grouseland to take 
command of the Army. 

After remaining in the ownership of the 
family until 1843, the house passed through 
a period of decline until, ransacked by relic 
hunters, it was used as a stable. Finally, 
through the efforts of the Francis Vigo 
Chapter of the-Daughters of the American 
Revolution it was saved from demolition 
and now in the chapter’s custody is being 
preserved as an historic landmark restored 
to its former grandeur. 

* * * 

The Home, through its agents and 

brokers, is America's leading insurance 


protector of American Homes and the 
Homes of American Industry. 


* THE HOME * 
Prsurance Company 


NEW YORE 
FIRE © AUTOMOBILE ® MARINE INSURANCE 




















Insurance Advertising Conference, Chicago 





Agents Tell What They 
Want in Advertising 


L. A. BECK ADDRESSES THE IAC 
Colorado Auseatn: Would Like Ads to 


Discuss Capacity, New Coverages, 
and to Use Less Fine Print 

Suggestions from local agents on how 
they believe insurance company adver- 
tising might be improved were presented 
to the Insurance Advertising Conference 
meeting in Chicago last week by L. 
Allen Beck, manager of the insurance 
department of Morrison & Morrison, 
Inc., Denver, Colo. Mr. Beck, immediate 
past president of the Colorado Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents who holds the 
Chartered Property Casualty Under- 
writer designation, told the IAC that 
the ideas expressed in his talk were not 
altogether his own but represented a 
poll of other local agents in his state. 

Company advertising these days should 
tell the public about underwriting capa- 
citv and claim service, Mr. Beck said, 
as these are matters of wide public in- 
terest. Discussing the contents of ad- 
vertisements in trade publications de- 
signed to reach local agents Mr. Beck 
made the following observations: 

Need Data on Capacity 

“Well, first, some of us think you 
should attempt to explain satisfactorily 
to those of us who live in the colonies 
why that capacity is limited and how 
you propose to ration it. We sometimes 
wonder why a large brokerage house 
can provide the desired coverage in the 
same company that has informed the 
local agent—the one who maintains his 
office in the sarme spot where the risk is 
located—that it cannot take care of the 
line for him. If you do not know how 
to answer that satisfactorily, then I 
think you should put it up to the man 
who can, or aim your advertising at 
large city brokers and not at local 
agents. 

“We think you should use the trade 
publications to remind agents of new 
coverages. If you have the right kind 
of agents, they will know the details of 
these coverages before they get to the 
advertising pages. You might also ex- 
plain some of your underwriting ideas 
on the current ‘dog-house’ lines,” Mr. 
Beck suggested. “If it is the wish of 
your underwriting department to refer 
to the Assigned Risk Bureau all risks 
which, because of age, racial back- 
ground, or classification, are eligible for 
such treatment, it might save your 
agents much annoyance if this were 
frankly stated. 

Answering Competitors 

“There was a story in the Saturday 
Evening Post some time ago which fea- 
tured ‘The Insurance Store’ as some- 
thing new in the industry,” Mr. Beck 
continued. “I do not recall that those 
companies pledged to the American 
Agency System who were then paying 
money for national advertising used 
their space to remind the public that 
thousands and thousands of agents in 
their communities were maintaining 
stores on Main Street where they could 
drop in and buy their insurance—and 
where they could drop in for first aid 
when the loss occurs. 

“But you could have said that insur- 
ance is not something to be bought like 
potatoes or cigarettes; that we call it 
an office and not a store because the 
local agent has a service to sell, and not 
a commodity; that the agent is there to 
counsel and advise, to fit the coverage 
to the needs of the insured, and that 
you hope to God you have selected 
agents who have the qualifications to 
serve him. 

“It is the opinion of 
polled that there is still entirely too 
much fine print in insurance policies, 
and that there is too much of it in in- 


these agents 








Elected to AIC Executive Committee 











RALPH C. BLATCHFORD 


The complete slate presented by the nominating committee of the Insurance 


Advertising Conference was elected. 


Greystone Studios 


WILLIAM R. FORD 


The immediate past president, Clark W. 


Smitheman, Insurance Co. of North America Cos., becomes a member of the 
executive committee. Of the three other members, Ralph C. Blatchford, Employers’ 
Group, was reelected, and William R. Ford, Factory Insurance Association, and 
Edmund V. Schenke, Royal-Liverpool Group, are new members. Mr. Blatchford’s 
recommendation that the IAC appoint a research project committee will be con- 
sidered by a special committee which will be appointed by the new president, 


Joseph A. Gernhardt. 





surance advertising, magazine and pam- 
phlet. The space which you purchase by 
the inch does not have to be filled by 
the line. We all like the visual type of 
copy. We like an appropriate picture 
with a very few words of explanation, 
such as the current advertisement, 
‘What Does Peace of Mind Cost? I 
Got $10,000 Worth for $10.00. But in 
my opinion, even this excellent copy 
would be more effective if about three 
paragraphs of the fine print were elim- 
inated, leaving only the name of the 
coverage, the reference to a local repre- 
sentative in the community, and the 
coupon. 


Ads to Educate Public 


“One agent suggests that companies 
could do with less advertising to impress 
each other; more to educate the public 
about the uses of insurance. Another 
that the companies might conduct con- 
tests, asking agents to submit copy for 
particular lines to be presented. One 
agent observes that the only advertis- 
ing which has paid in trade organs is 
the farm liability policy which has ap- 
peared in certain farm journals. And 
several of our agents have observed 
that no one—out our way, at least—is 
interested in reading the name of your 
president or chairman of the board. 

“Should a company stress its age?” 
Mr. Beck asked. “Some agents think so. 
It denotes stability—or longevity—or 
senility. It is my thought that some of 
the historical advertisements, whose ob- 
ject is to promote this idea, contain so 
much explanation that one simply does 
not take the time to read it. 

“Most of my reporters question the 
value of newspaper advertising in local 
papers, except to keep the agent’s 
name before the public. In other words, 
they do not care to play up the name 
of any one company. One has had suc- 
cess with company-prepared mats. An- 
other uses mats but hammers away with 
his own agency slogan. 

“The treasurer of our state associa- 
tion suggests that the companies dis- 


continue most of their advertising and 





make direct advertising allowances to 

agents—for local use—based on premium 

volume, the companies to prepare the 

copy. That would justify the continu- 

ance of an advertising manager. 
National Board Ads 

“The current magazines carry a full- 
page advertisement of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters—‘The Fifth 
Horseman.’ It is a striking ad—but it 
too has a lot of fine print. And it would 
not merit the approval of one of our 
agents, who thinks the companies put 
too much ‘fear’ into their advertising— 
and too many cartoons! 

“What became of those group ads 
which appeared several years ago that 
stressed the capital stock insurance com- 
panies? The American Association of 
Railroads is now doing a job as a group 
And much that needs to be said about 
the extent of the contribution of insur- 
ance companies and of those inde- 
pendent contractors who serve both as 
their agents and as counsellors for the 
insuring public—much of this could be 
said more effectively in larger advertise- 
ments paid for jointly by the capital 
stock insurance companies. 

Direct Mail Ads 

“Some of our agents find direct mail 
advertising productive of results. One 
man feels that such material, if pre- 
pared for national distribution, often 
fails to fit the local community. One 
agent has special letters, some of them 
prepared with company assistance, which 
he types in his office and mails to a 
carefully selected clientele following a 
loss in the community. Several like the 
material that is prepared in the com- 
pany office for mailing by the local 
agent—another indication that the aver- 
age local agency is undermanned. 

“The majority of these Colorado 
agents estimate that 75% of mailing ma- 
terial goes into somebody’s waste basket 
—usually the agent’s. Personally, I have 
no other way to dispose of anything 
that hits the public too forcibly with 
the name of an insurance company. We 
send out nothing without our agency 
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GOLFERS ELECT J. E. LEWIS 





Hold Annual Tournament on Long Is- 
land; Mulvehill Named Vice Presi- 
dent, Kurbyweit Is Secretary 


J. E. Lewis, vice president, Aetna Life 
Affiliated Cos.,.was elected president of 
the Underwriters Golf Association of 
New York at its annual golf tournament 
and election meeting held at the Sea- 
wane Harbor Club, Hewlett, Lone Is- 
land, September 28. Mr. Lewis succeeds 
John R. Dumont, manager Interstate 
Underwriters Board, who was elected to 
the governing committee, as was Thorin 
T. Grimson, assistant vice president, 


Crum & Forster, retiring  secretary- 
treasurer. 


E. L. Mulvehill, president, American 
Reserve Insurance Co., succeeds Mr, 
Lewis as vice president and Victor 
Kurbyweit, secretary, Continental Insur- 
ance Co., was elected secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Thirty-four members and two guests 
participated in the tournament and the 
winners of the several events were as 
follows: 

18 hole medal play handicap individual 
won by AI Bennett; prize—traveling 
bag. 

18 hole medal play gross score indi- 
vidual won by W. Leslie Miller; prize— 
traveling bag. 

18 hole medal play kickers handicap 
won by J. R. Dumont; prize—traveling 
bag. 

18 hole best ball partners won by G. 
A. Dietrich and C. H. Redfield; prize— 
golf jacket. 

Winner on leg of Joseph Froggatt, Jr., 
championship cup won by AI Bennett. 

President prize low net Ist nine won 
by C. H. Carr; prize—sport shirt. 

Secretary prize low net 2nd nine won 
by J. Mulvehill; prize—sport shirt. 

Guest prize won by Fred Minton; 
prize—sport shirt. 


CULVER GIVES ANNUAL DINNER 


Host to Sixty America Fore Executives; 
Ennis Wins Sturm Golf Trophy; 
Out-of-Town Officers Attend 
Chairman Bernard M. Culver of the 
America Fore Insurance Group was host 
to sixty America Fore executives and 
guests at his annual golf party and din- 
ner, October 1. The affair was held at 
the Glen Ridge Country Club, Glen 

Ridge, N. J. 

The Ernest Sturm trophy was again 
in competition and won by Frank S. En- 
nis, advertising manager, with a_ net 
score of 74. Secretaries Thomas D. 
Hughes and Victor Kurbyweit with net 
79’s were tied for second place. 

The awards were made during the din- 
ner by Chairman Culver. President 
Frank A. Christensen and several other 
guests made informal talks. Tournament 
arrangements were handled by Vice 
President William F. Dooley. 

America Fore officers from out of 
town who attended were: E. A. Henne, 
vice president, and E. B. Vickery, sec- 
retary, Chicago; L. P. Jervey, vice presi- 
dent, southern department, Atlanta; H. 
Clyde Edmundson, vice president, Paci- 
fic department; William E. Baldwin, 
manager, Canadian department. 





imprint. I have had three folders that 
have brought results. One was a ther- 
mometer, showing the inflationary trend 
of building costs. The mercury stopped 
at 1943—just about the time that the 
line really started toward the ceiling. 
Why it was not reprinted with appropri- 
ate corrections I do not know,” Mr. 
Beck stated. 

“Then there is the insurance policy 
itself. Why can it not be dressed up in 
attractive form? Why must it bear a 
long list of company officers and di 
rectors? Even though the fine print is 
uninteresting—until the loss occurs! 
there is no reason why the outer dress 
or even the arrangement of the con- 
tract itself must be somber and unat- 
tractive. The outside of the policy might 
even cite a few of the highlights of the 
coverage within; and a bit of crepe could 
be draped about the exclusions.” 
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NAIA at Chicago 


(Continued from Page 1) 


presiding. After a review of existing 
legal decisions Mr, Bennett concluded 
that agents have an unquestioned right 
to collective action in discussions with 
companies on commissions as well as 
other questions. ‘ 

Even though the companies are re- 
ported fearful of the legality of such 
conferences, Mr. Bennett holds that the 


Supreme Court decision in the SEUA 
case has not changed legal rights as they 
existed in past years. New state insur- 


ance regulatory laws allow collective 
action on rating, and agents’ remunera- 
tion is part of the rate structure, under 
the expense factor, Mr. Bennett said. 
Long Haul Trucking Failure 

Fire and casualty company leadership 
was severely indicted, with respect to 
lack of adequate market facilities for 
Jone haul trucking risks and for failure 
to provide as yet a satisfactory plan for 





In order to prevent any delay in 
mailing copies of The Gold Book 
of Life Insurance Selling which is 
being distributed in connection with 
this issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer, full report of the happenings 
at the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance| 
Agents at Chicago, October 4-6, has | 
|been deferred. It will be published 


in next week’s issue. 








writing interstate fire risks, by the 
NAIA administration and committee 
heads when addressing the _ national 


board of state directors at an extra 
session Monday night. 

A special committee headed by Walter 
M. Sheldon, Chicago, is working to 
bring to the convention Wednesday a 
plan for writing interstate fire risks, 
thus aiming to put the agents in a posi- 
tion of leadership in solving a national 
problem which has harassed producers 
and property owners. A proposed plan 
of the companies to write such inter- 
state risks, based upon an averaging of 
specific rates only, Mr. Sheldon declared 
will “never satisfy the insurance buyers.” 

Attridge Gives Warning 

With regard to long haul trucking 
risks the NAIA membership of 25,000 
agencies will be urged to file individual 
protests with their companies against 
failure to accept a larger proportion of 
truck risks offered by producers. Wal- 
ter S. Attridge, Boston, chairman, long 
haul trucking research committee, de- 
clared that unless stock insurance car- 
riers act favorably to create a broader 
market for such risks there may be both 
state and Federal moves to provide Gov- 
ernment insurance facilities, particu- 
larly since truck operators are compelled 
by Federal statutes to carry insurance. 

Recommendations of the agents to 
handle truck risks, approved by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the casualty com- 
panies, failed to secure approval at a 
company meeting last week, Mr. At- 
tridge said. He feels this was due largely 
to lack of interest and understanding, 
despite efforts of the NAIA, the truck- 
ing industry and a few insurance execu- 
tives to get favorable action by the com- 
panies as a whole. 

Budget Held Too Large 

The special committee to review the 
budget, E. J. Seymour, Louisiana, chair- 
man, reported to the directors that the 
1948-49 NAIA budget of close to $343,- 
000, with a membership of 25,000 agen- 
cles, appears too large to be maintained 
in the event national income should 
later be reduced. The committee recom- 
mended steps be taken by the national 
officers and staff designed to reduce 
Present expenses. 

With an attendance of about eighty 
agents from twelve eastern states and 
District of Columbia the eastern terri- 
torial conference this afternoon gave 
serious consideration to the matter of 
fire insurance companies not conferring 


Vote Down Constitution Revisions; 


Countersignature Deadlock Relaxed 


Chicago, Oct. 5—The National Asso- 
ciation membership as a whole, through 
votes by states at the convention, today 
defeated two proposals to amend the 
constitution. One revision would have 
given the national board of state di- 
rectors power of final approval, or to 
change, the annual budget after being 
received from the executive committee. 
This proposal was sponsored by the 
Washington state association and al- 
though the vote was 1,399 votes in favor 
of the change as against 1,086 in opposi- 
tion, the amendment was lost because 
the NAIA constitution requires a two- 
thirds majority approval for any amend- 
ment to be effective. 1 

Twenty-six states and the District of 
Columbia supported the move to give 
the directors power over the budget and 
twenty-one states voted against it. Vot- 
ing is on the basis of one vote for every 
ten members in each state association. 
The constitution now gives the executive 
committee final power on the budget. 

Rhode Island Plan Loses 

The second constitutional revision pro- 
posal, offered by the Rhode Island as- 
sociation, was to alter the method of 
selecting executive committee members 
by providing for election at annual con- 
ventions of all five members of the ex- 
ecutive committee plus the president and 
vice president. This proposal was lost 
by a vote of 1,925 against and only 543 
in favor of it. Thus the present method 
of naming executive committee mem- 
bers, by election of two members from 
the board of directors and appointment 
of three additional members by the offi- 


cers and elected members, remains un- 
changed. 

The board of state directors Tuesday 
reiterated the stand of the National As- 
sociation in opposition to any revision 
of the fire underwriting profit formula 
to include investments earnings in con- 
sideration of the rate structure. The 
NAIA supports the principle that only 
underwriting profits should be used for 
rating purposes. 

Attempt to. Break Deadlock 


A bold attempt Tuesday to break the 
long-existing deadlock with respect to 
proper commission rates for counter- 
signature of policies was only partially 
successful. The special committee deal- 
ing with non-resident licenses and coun- 
tersignature commissions, Gary E. Gil- 
lis, Tr.. New Orleans, chairman, offered 
to the directors for approval a report 
asking the National Association to try 
to secure uniform licensing laws through- 
out the country and also support the 
premise that a flat countersigning com- 
mission of 5% be paid to agents with a 
maximum of $150 per policy. 

While the principle of uniformity was 
supported generally the effort to fix a 
countersignature commission percentage 
brought strong opposition. Several 
states now have laws giving counter- 
signing agents up to 50% of the entire 
commission. Finally the directors ap- 
proved committee proposals advocating 
greater uniformity in licensing and com- 
mission provision, with no reference at 
all to maximum payments or rates of 
commission. 





with local agents prior to promulgating 
changes in rates and forms. While no 
resolution was adopted the agents 
agreed to try to act concurrently in 
seeking to have fire companies agree to 
prior conferences; or if that cannot be 
done then to request hearings by state 
insurance commissioners on all rate fil- 
ings so that changes cannot become ef- 
fective until both agents and state su- 
pervisory officials have had a chance to 
study experience data offered to support 
rate revisions, 

Morton V. V. White, Allentown, Pa., 
was chairman of conference with Wil- 
liam H. Wiley, Hartford, secretary. 
Matter of promulgation of rules and 
rates came up because New England 
Fire Insurance Rating Association last 
week promulgated rate changes, includ- 
ing deductible provisions, in extended 
coverage in several New England states. 
While agents are incensed chiefly be- 
cause they feel companies should confer 
with them as a matter of principle in 
advance of revisions, they likewise con- 
tend that increasing rates, uniess the 
deductible provision is accepted by as- 
sured, is not warranted by experience. 


Plan Eastern Meeting 


In view of the new NAIA plan to 
have regional mid-year meetings in 1949 
instead of one national gathering in the 
spring, the eastern agents moved to pre- 
pare for eastern regional meeting in 
Baltimore next March 14-15. Messrs. 
White and Wiley were continued in 
their posts until that meeting. A. C. 
Wallace, Goshen, N. Y., was elected vice 
chairman of the conference and Chair- 
man White was authorized to appoint a 
convention committee later. 

President William P. Welsh reviewed 
what has been accomplished along many 
lines when he presented the administra- 
tion report at the opening general ses- 
sion Mondav morning. One of the lead- 
ing questions before the NAIA during 
the last year was that of commission 
reductions. 


“Your national administration,” said 


President Welsh, “took a strong position 
against commission reductions. This po- 
sition was taken without regard to a 
discussion of percentages, but more prop- 
erly on the ground that adequate com- 
pensation must be protected so that the 
agency forces may render full and ready 
service to the public. 

“Your administration raised objections 
to the methods used by some companies 
in indicating proposed reductions of com- 
missions to their agents. It is my firm 
belief that the position of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents during 
the past year has developed a greater 
consciousness among the company forces 
involved, of errors made in the method 
of handling this matter, and that there 
has resulted a greater willingness among 
companies to work with their agents.” 

Commends Company Conferences 

President Welsh commended progress 
made in solving problems through the 
medium of round-table discussions be- 
tween agents’ and company organiza- 
tions. As an example he cited the con- 
ference program which the casualty com- 
mittee has established with the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters with 
respect to the new standard residence 
and outside theft policy. Many of the 
amendments incorporated therein are the 
result of suggestions made by the NAIA 
casualty committee, he said. 

“This is just one of the several items 
pointing to the importance attached to 
your views and constructive help as 
agents in the designing of coverage best 
fitted to the needs of the public,” he 
continued. 

The bank and agent auto plan was 
cited also as a public service activity. 
President Welsh said that a recent fieid 
survey conducted by one of the larger 
company groups revealed that out of 
1,224 agents questioned countrywide 759, 
or 62%, use the bank and agent auto 
plan. Over 600 of these agents esti- 
mated that their collective transactions 
developed insurance premiums totalling 
about $700,000. 
_Broadened educational activities of the 
NAIA were described by President 


Welsh. He said this division has again 


During 
the fiscal year 1947-48 close to 570 
courses were sponsored by 145 study 
groups in forty states, District of Co- 
lumbia and Hawaii. 
New York Delegation Arrives 

Early arrivals at the convention from 
New York State included NAIA Vice 
President John C. Stott, Norwich; State 
President Roy A. Duffus, Rochester; Ex- 
ecutive Vice President Joseph A. Neu- 
mann, Jamaica; Secretary J. W. Rose, 
3uffalo; State Director Russell M. L. 
Carson, Glens Falls; C. Fred Ritter, Mid- 


exceeded all previous records. 


















dletown; A. C. Wallace, Goshen; Arthur 
LL. Schwab, Staten Island; James E. 
MacChesney, Troy; Emil T. C and 
William A. Boettger, bot! ). 
New Jersey was well at 
the pre-convention gatheri the 
following: Presi . ¢ Cam- 
den; Executive ret ] 





os “S 
Unger, Newark; State Director Charles 
H. Frankenbach, Westfield; Alfred C 
Sinn, Clifton; Willi . 
City; Myra C. Knig 
Rothberg, Plainfield; 
Maplewood; E 
and J. Russell 

The executiv 
sion Satu 
ing subjects under discussion were les 
aspects surrounding term 
and the discounts granted under them; 
also legal questions involved in concerted 
action by producers and companies with 
respect to  reachin agreements on 
agents’ commissions. General Counsel 
Walter H. Bennett presented mem 
da on both these matters. 

All members of the executive commit- 
tee were present at the pre-convention 
conferences. They | Presi 









; Fuchs, 

carl H. Munz, Paterson, 
Stricker, Trenton 

e€ committee was in ses- 

1 Sunday 


Leonard 


and two lead- 
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included 
William P. Welsh, Pasadena, ‘ 
President John C. Stott, Norwich, N. Y.; 
Norman A. Chrisman, Pikeville, Ky.; O. 
Shaw Johnson, Clarksdale, Miss.; Melvin 
J. Miller, Fort Worth, Texas; Robert S. 
Perkins, Manchester, N. H., and Walter 
M. Sheldon, Chicago. 
Welcome for Clyde B. Smith 

One veteran past president who re- 
ceived a royal welcome when he arrived 
at this convention was Clyde B. Smith 
of Lansing, Mich. This was his first 
convention in a decade and about twentv 
years have passed since he headed the 
NAIA. Other past presidents here in- 
cluded Guy T. Warfield, Baltimore; W. 
Ray Thomas, Pittsburgh; Allan I. Wolff, 
Chicago; William B. Calhoun, Milwau- 
kee; Sidney O. Smith, Gainesville, Ga.; 
Hunter Brown, Pensacola, Fla.; David 
A. North, New Haven; William H 
Menn, Los Angeles; Charles F. Lis- 
comb, Duluth, Minn.; Fred A. Morton, 
Salt Lake City; Cliff C. Jones, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

The premier public showing Sunday 
evening of the Aetna Casualty & Sure- 
ty’s new color film, “Let’s Count the 
Cost,” had an excellent reception, sev- 
eral hundred persons viewing this mo- 
tion picture designed to show graphically 
how automobile insurance rates had 
to be increased several times since the 
war. Produced by the Motion Picture 
Bureau of the Aetna the film portrays 
in a non-technical way how rates are 
calculated and how the _ inflationary 
spiral and rising number of accidents 
have combined to force rates upward. A 
plea is made for more careful driving. 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers’ film, “Texas City Comes Back,” 
was equally well received. The latter film 
was shown likewise before the convention 
of the Insurance Advertising Conference 
here at the Stevens Hotel prior to the 
NAIA convention. 

ATTEND NAIA CONVENTION 

Officials of the Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity Co. in attendance at the an- 
nual convention of the National Associ- 
ation of Insurance Agents in Chicago 
this week were President Paul Ruther- 
ford, Vice President Frank C. McVicar 
and Vice President George H. Moloney. 
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MOVE TO LARGER QUARTERS 
State Agent C. F. Kappert and Special 
Agent J. R. Clements, Jr. of the 
Phoenix Insurance Co., have moved into 
larger quarters in the Commonwealth 
Building at Pittsburgh. 
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Forkel Views Changes 
Under Public Law 15 


ADDRESSES WUA MEETING 
Says Industry Has Met Necessary 
Transition; Views Agency Balances 
in Future Tighter Market 





Edwin H. Forkel, vice president and 
general manager of the western depart- 
ment at Chicago for the National Fire 
Group, in his annual report as president 
of the Western Underwriters Associa- 
tion at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
last week, described the transition made 
by the insurance industry to meet the 
changed conditions under operation ot 
Public Law 15, saying: 

“Tt seems redundant to tell you that 
Tuly 1, 1948, has come and gone. For 
nearly four years that date represented 
a cloud on the horizon to many of us 
and no one was willing to predict the 
proportions of the storm which might be 
unleashed. Certainly it would be foolish 
to say that the sky has now cleared, but 
it would be just as foolish to remain 
with our heads hidden against a sudden 
detonation when we might reasonably 
expect our own efforts to reduce or 
minimize the concussion. Such crises as 
these are not unfamiliar to us and even 
a cursory review of our proceedings will 
reveal the many through which we have 
successfully passed. 

“A great deal has been done by the 
states in adopting or revising regulatory 
laws and by the industry and by your 
association in meeting the transition 
made necessary by the SEUA decision 
and by Public Law 15. It is pleasing to 
record that the general inclination of 
state authorities and the general disposi- 
tion of the companies is to search into 
what is in the best interests of both 
the public and the insurance industry, 
with a full realization that any impor- 
tant over-balance, one way or another, 
would in the long run be good for 
neither the public nor the industry.” 

Discusses Agency Balances 

One of the most important subjects 
treated by Mr. Forkel was that of 
agency balances, on which he spoke as 
follows: 

“For some time past we have been 
relatively free from worries and concern 
over the condition of agency balances, 
but it is axiomatic that the tightening 
credit market will reflect a more diffi- 
cult balance condition. Failure to recog- 
nize this can only lead to troublesome 
times, and it can be safely said that 
none of us wants to return to an era 
in which the collection or attempted 
collection of agency balances is a prime 
function of our field staffs. 

“Already one hears reports to the ef- 
fect that some agents are experiencing 
more resistance to their collection 
efforts. Let us not fail in the obligation 
we have to consult and counsel with 
our agents in this problem. Those who 
are old hands at agency management 
will weather many a rough storm simply 
because they recognize that good busi- 
ness practice requires adequate reserves 
for contingencies of all kinds and not a 
few agents have long since seen the 
wisdom of establishing an unearned 
commission reserve to guard against the 
expenditure of commissions prematurely 
before they are earned. 

Should Be in Trust Account 

“Such a fund accumulated over a pe- 
riod of years until the account equals 
the equivalent of one year’s total com- 
missions is considered sound. Proper 
agency manangement provides that all 
premiums received by the agent should 
be deposited into an insurance trust ac- 
count and that account broken down to 
reflect a recording in a trust column the 
company’s net premiums and in another 
column the agency’s commissions. Dis- 
bursements from the trust account 
should be to companies, customers, and 
to the operating account for the com- 
missions. 

“The operating account should be sepa- 


Commission Control 
(Continued from Page 20) 


there when Congress, following the de- 
cision, passed Public Law 15.” 

Congress, said Mr. Diemand, reserves 
the right at any time to revoke the 
right of the states to control insurance 
and as a practical matter it would be 
immaterial whether it did so because of 
dissatisfaction with the commission or 
the rating situation, 


“In point of fact,” he said, “there are 
signs that public officials may no longer 
be willing to admit as freely as they 
have in the past that control of rates 
and control of commissions are divisible 
problems. Judge Holtzoff of the District 
of Columbia Federal bench in constru- 
ing a typical modern rating law, sig- 
nificantly remarked that a rate was not 
reasonable unless all its components 
were reasonable, and that the Superin- 
tendent was ‘clothed with a broad dis- 
cretion in determining (the expense) 
ratio, as well as all other factors that 
enter into fixing a reasonable rate.’ 
While the Circuit Court of Appeals sent 
the case back for further proceedings 
on other grounds, it did not disagree on 
this reasoning. Superintendent Dineen 
of New York has recently issued a 
pamphlet in which he repeats the state- 
ment that present rating laws give him 





rated from the trust account and should 


be credited with earned commissions 
less 20% reserve which should be re- 
tained in the trust account. This is a 


recognized formula and one recomended 
by expert insurance accountants. The 
co-mingling of company funds held in 
trust by the agent with both earned and 
unearned commissions results in such a 
confused condition that the stage is set 
for a distorted evaluation of earnings by 
the agent and even an over-expenditure 
of funds.” 


no right to control commissions; but 
there was introduced in the last session 
of the New York legislature a bill, which 
nearly passed, giving him not only this 
right, but the right to supervise the 
activities which lead to the establish- 
ment of commission levels. 
Suspicion Is Strengthened 

“These afe more than straws in the 
wind. They are indications of an at- 
mosphere which could easily breed a 
cyclone. The situation is not helped by 
the Speegle litigation in California, nor 
the Minneapolis suit in Minnesota. Re- 
gardless of how those cases end, they 
are additional puffs of smoke which 
strengthen the suspicion that there is 
fire somewhere. 

“While state regulation has its ob- 
vious and admitted virtues, it has its 
limitations in approaching problems 
which must be viewed and solved from 
a national point of view. One can well 
imagine the chaotic situation that might 
evolve if each state sought to regulate 
commissions within its own borders 
without regard to the situation outside 
its borders. Would political considera- 
tions intrude on local determination? If 
varying levels of commission were de- 
termined in the several states, would 
interstate rivalry and jealousy supplant 
objective evaluation of the worth of 
services performed ? 

“Let us not, however, end on a note 
of pessimism. Let us not forget that 
in a handful of states and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the latest rating laws 
contain a provision that ‘nothing in 
this act shall abridge or restrict the 
freedom of contract of companies, agents, 
brokers or employes with reference to 
the commissions or salaries to be paid 
such agents, brokers or employes by 
companies. Such provisions are expres- 
sions of official confidence that this 
freedom will not be abused. What com- 
panies and producers alike must do is 
to prove that this confidence is not 
misplaced, but should be increased.” 




















F IRE PREVENTION WEEK of 1948 has been 


widely publicized but the Capital Stock Fire In- 


surance Campaign to reduce fire losses, and save 


lives and property, is not confined to one week. 


It will continue unabated every week of every 


year. Fire prevention material offered by the 


National Board of Fire Underwriters is just as 


effective today, tomorrow, and every day, as it was 


during FIRE PREVENTION WEEK. We urge 


you to make use of it constantly. 
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THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT . . 


SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MICHIGAN FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY . , 


« SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
» SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ., . .  . SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 








George S. Jones Named” 
An Executive Adjuster 


TO SERVE EASTERN TERRITORY 


Wainwright Named Branch Manager in 
N. Y.; General Adjustment Bureau 
Makes Other Changes in East 


P. M. Winchester, general manager 
General Adjustment Bureau, Inc., an- 
nounces that George S. Jones, a district 
supervisor and branch manager of the 
New York City adjusting office, has been 
appointed an executive general adjuster. 
He will make his headquarters in the de- 
partmental office and will participate jn 
the adjustment of major losses through- 
out the eastern department territory and 
will also continue to supervise business 
interruption losses. 

Mr. Jones obtained his law degree 
from the University of Maryland and 
after four years of casualty work, he 
joined the bureau at Clarksburg, W. Va, 
in 1924. He was appointed branch man- 
ager of that office in 1927 and subse- 
quently he headed the Cumberland, Md, 
and Jamaica, N. Y. office and later was 
appointed branch manager of the New 
York City adjusting office with supervi- 
sion over other offices in the metropoli- 
tan area. Mr. Jones, a recognized au- 
thority on business interruption losses, 
has been on the faculty of the Insurance 
Society of New York as an instructor 
of this subject. 

Harry L. Wainwright, manager of the 
White Plains, N. Y. office, will succeed 
Mr. Jones as branch manager of the 
New York office. Mr. Wainwright joined 
the Bureau in 1927 in New York and in 
1928 was transferred to the White Plains 
office. He was appointed manager of 
that office in 1943, 

Culyer Branch Manager 

George W. Culyer, now senior ad- 
juster in the White Plains office, will 
succeed Mr. Wainwright as branch man- 
ager in that office. Mr. Culyer, who has 
had twenty-five years of insurance ex- 
perience, joined the staff of the New 
York City adjusting office in 1940 and in 
February, 1947, was transferred to White 
Plains as senior adjuster. 

Edmund T. Glasgow succeeds J. W. 
Scheer as branch manager of the Tren- 
ton, N. J. office. The Trenton office 
was opened in February, 1948, with Mr. 
Scheer as branch manager and shortly 
thereafter Mr. Scheer was taken seri- 
ously ill, from which illness he has not 
yet fully recovered. Under the circum- 
stances and for reasons of health, he is 
being transferred to the Newark office 
and will take up his duties there on or 
before November 1. 

Mr. Glasgow attended New York Uni- 
versity and was in the construction busi- 
ness in New Jersey before joining the 
bureau as a consulting expert on building 
losses and was assigned to the Newark 
office. The Trenton office will continue 
under the supervision of William F., 
Russell, district supervisor. 


WATKINS IS GENERAL AGENT 





Aetna Group Promotes Him to Home 
Office, in Southern Dept.; Bram- 
hall Arkansas State Agent 

W. Ross McCain, president, Aetna In- 
surance Group, announces the appoint- 
ment of Frederick D. Watkins, Jr., as 
general agent of its fire companies in 
the southern department. Mr. Watkins 
will move to Hartford some time in the 
near future, having been succeeded as 
state agent in Arkansas by Thomas H. 
Bramhall, formerly special agent in that 
state from 1933 to 1937. 

Mr. Watkins received his early edu- 
cation in the public schools of Little 
Rock and was graduated from the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce of the University of Pennsylvania. 
He was employed by the Aetna in 1937 
and was appointed special agent in 
Arkansas in 1939. He served in the 
United States Army from February, 1941 
to October, 1945, where he attained the 
rank of major. He returned to Arkansas 
as special agent in November, 1945, and 
was promoted to state agent in March, 
1946, 
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FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ORGANIZED 1855 


w 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1853 


Ww 


NATIONAL—BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ORGANIZED 1866 


Ww 


THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 


ORGANIZED 1870 
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MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1852 
eid 
Ww 


ROYAL PLATE GLASS AND GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


ORGANIZED 1906 
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THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED 1874 
hy 


nw 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1909 


A 
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PITTSBURGH UNDERWRITERS - KEYSTONE UNDERWRITERS 


YALTY GROU 


Home Office: TEN PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
Pacific Department: 220 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 
Western Department: 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
Southwestern Department: 912 Commerce St., Dallas 2, Tex. 


Foreign Departments: 111 John Street, New York 7, New York 
206 Sansome St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Canadian Departments: 465 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer Street, Vancouver, B. C. 
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Geo. F. Brown & Sons 
Off to Good Start Here 


BUTLER HEADS N. Y. OFFICE 


Lawyers Club Pere: ‘Attended by Supt. 
Dineen and His Deputies; Also 
Many Brokers and Agents 





The newly established New York 
branch office of Geo. F. Brown & Sons, 
Chicago brokerage organization, got off 
to an auspicious start here October 1 at 
a cocktail party held in the Lawyers 
Club, New York. Albert N. Butler, Jr., 
manager of the branch and secretary of 
the corporation, had the honor of intro- 
ducing George F. Brown, founder and 
head of the firm, and his two sons, 
Cameron and Park, to officials of the 
New York n Department wh 
were among the guests. The Browns 
also met many other prominent figures 
in company, agency and brokerage cir- 
cles of this city, and were delighted at 
the interest shown along William and 











John Streets in their New York under- 
taking 

Geo. F. Brown & Sons was started 
thirty-two years ago, and in the suc- 
ceeding years it has not only become 
a factor in insurance brokerage circles 
of Chicago but also does a large and 
constantly expanding business with Lon- 


known in the mid- 
successful 


don LI 
west as one of the most 
father-son combinations. 


oyd’s. It is 








Cameron irk, who enjoved New 
York’s hospi with their father, are 
University of Illinois graduates and were 
both commissioned officers ‘in combat 
areas during World War II. Baird 


Brown, the youngest son, who was wit! 
the Eig! Air Force in the war, was 
graduated from Washington & Lee 
about six months ago and immediately 
joined “the father-son combination” in a 
managerial capacity. 


Butler Family Well Represented 
at Party 





Assisting the Browns as chief hosts 


at the New York opening, attended by 
at least 250, were Albert N. Butler, Jr. 
and Mrs. Butler; his mother, Mrs 
Kathryn Butler who is now with the 


New York State Insurance Department, 





AGENTS ELECT SMITH 


OREGON 


Hays Is ae Conable Chairman 
and Carter, State National Director; 


Welsh Makes Address 


il convention of 
on of Insurance 


The 
the 


twentieth an 


Assoc 





Oregon 





hart brought togethe 
rs from key cities of 
| ugene, was elected 
zation. Other of 





president of the orga 

1 include Harold S. 
Portland, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee; S H. Carter, Pendleton, 


1 . . 
reeiected state national director, and E 


Hays, 


ficers electer 








M. Stadel, Portland, reelected executive 
secretary) 

Principal speal convention 
included William Ish Pasadena, 
president of the National Associ “3 on of 
Insurance Agents; Douglas cKay, 


Salem, Republican nx 
and Art wet 
manager, 


yminee for Picante 
oenfeldt, 
Employers 
surance Co, 


Portland branch 
Mutual Liability In- 


ALBERT N. BUTLER, JR. 


and his sister Mrs. Vincent Holland. 
In addition, Miss Helen Jackson, secre- 
tary to the late Albert N. Butler, Sr. 


(former Corroon & Reynolds Cos.’ vice 
president) attended as wellas Miss Bere- 
nice Ott, secretary to Albert, Jr., who 
joined with the family in welcoming the 
guests. 

Among the New York Insurance De- 
partment’s officials who attended were 
Superintendent of Insurance Robert E. 
Dineen, Deputy Superintendents Alfred 
J. Bohlinger, Carl Typermass, Thomas 
C. Morrill, Henry Smith, associate at- 
torney, and Charles E. Ryan, chief in- 
surance examiner of fire and marine 
companies. 

The New York office, as stated in The 
Eastern Underwriter last week, will spe- 
cialize in the handling of surplus and 
excess lines in compliance with section 
122 of the New York state insurance 
code. 


BATZER CONTINUES C CAMPAIGN 


Morris Batzer of Batzer Insurance 
Service, Atlantic City, following his usual 
custom, this year conducted an active 

ampaign in connection with Fire Pre- 
vention Week, working closely with the 
Atlantic City Public Schools. He fur- 
nished a large quantity of fire preven- 
tion literature to the school system for 
distribution and also made a substantial 


cash donation for the 
connection with week. 


schools to use in 





Weghorn Slated to Succeed 
Smith by N. Y. City Agents 


John C. Weghorn, head of the John 
C. Weghorn Agency, Inc., is the nomi- 
nee for president of the Association of 
Local Agents of the City of New York, 
to succeed A. J. Smith, president, Zweig, 
Smith & Co., who asked that he not be 
renominated after having served for 
more than fifteen years as president of 
the organization. David S. McFalls, -R. 
B. McFalls & Son, Inc., was nominated 
for vice president. The election meeting 
will be held October 13 at 1:30 p.m. at 
the Drug & Chemical Club. 

Mr. Smith has been nominated as a 
member of the executive committee to 
succeed Mr. McFalls, and Alfred J. Un- 
gerland, Hall & Henshaw, was named to 
replace the late Gustave R. Michelsen, 
also of Hall & Henshaw. 


Layton Heads McGee & Co.’s 
New Office at New Orleans 


Wm. H. McGee & Co., Inc., marine 
underwriters, announces the opening of 
a branch office on or about October 15 
at New Orleans, under the manage- 
ment of B. L. Layton. Mr. Layton has 
had many years of experience in both 
the ocean and inland marine insurance 
fields. 


IOWA AGENTS ELECT GRANDY 


Three New Oitiesne tes Are Sons of Former 
Presidents of Association; Jester Is 
State National Director 
Three sons of former presidents were 
elected to office at the annual meeting 
of the Towa Association of Insurance 
Agents at the annual meeting at Des 

Moines, September 30, as follows: 
President William F. Grandy, Sioux 
City, whose late father was president 
in 1908; vice president, William Whip- 
ple, Cedar Rapids, whose father, the 
late Milo Whipple, served as_ presi- 
dent in 1921; treasurer, B. W. Hopkins, 
Des Moines, son of B. C. Hopkins, pres- 
ident in 1938. 
Phil Jester, 
ident, was named as state 
rector, while 
tee nz 1med included Frank 


of Des Moines, past pres- 
national di- 
the new executive commit- 
Howes, Dav- 


enport; Robert Brown, Waterloo, and 
Emil Elling, of Garner. 
Multiple Line 
(Continued from Page 20) 
debased, placing a tremendous. strain 


on underwriting capacity. 

He said there is little incentive for 
an automobile manufacturer to improve 
his product when the old model is still 


in demand and the insurance business 
finds itself in a similar position in which, 
except for a few lines, it has miore 
business than it can handle. He said 
that opinions vary as to whether or 
not the inflationary cycle is at an end 
but unless some new international dis- 
aster occurs, it appears that the top 
is near and any immediate further in- 


flation is not likely to be of great con- 
sequence, 


“A number of our larger companies,” 
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he said, “have obtained additional capital 
funds during the past year, and have 
thus enlarged their underwriting capaci- 
ties. We have had a number of new 
insurers enter the field, and have had 
some ctiag4 financing with the smaller 
companies. The problem of underwriting 
capacity seems to be solving itself fairly 
rapidly and it appears that we are close 
to a period where we will again have 
a competitive market. When we do have 


such a market we should have our 
coverages broadened and extended by 
the force of this competition. Insurers 


will then have to drum up trade and in 
so doing will have to offer a product 
that will be more attractive than that 


presently offered. 
Should Be Leader 
“IT feel that we in California are in 


a position to lead the way toward better 
multiple coverages when the competitive 
market returns. As you well know, Cali- 
fornia’s rating law is unique in that it 
provides the utmost latitude to individual 
insurers to extend coverages. The only 
restrictions are that the rates shall not 
be either unreasonably high or unreason- 
ably low, and that they shall not be 
unfairly discriminatory. Under these cir- 
cumstances I believe our state should 
prove the leader in bringing the insur- 
ance business up to date and making 
the busineess of insurance in the com- 
mercial lines consistent with our chang- 
ing times. 

“It must be understood, of course, that 
our law is really as yet untried. Defects 
may appear that do not now appear 
and it may be that our prognostications 
with reference to our California law 
may prove incorrect and that we may 
have to adopt a stricter form of regula- 
tion such as in effect in the so-called 
All-Industry states. I am very hopeful, 
though, that we will not have to adopt 
such a law. It appears to me that any 
statute that requires filing and approval 
of rates is inclined to put the various 
classes of risks in pigeon holes. Unless 
a particular risk fits into one of the 
pigeon holes, it will immediately prove 
to be a very difficult case to ‘handle. 
Under the California system, such 
should not be the case. 


“It is indeed a shame that the enact- 
ment of the rate regulatory laws had 
to come at this time, when the market 
is saturated with business and when 
there is very little incentive to com- 
petition among the carriers of insurance. 
I believe that we should be patient, 
however, and wait for a more com- 
petitive market to develop before we 
pass judgment on either our California 
rating law or the benefits to be gained 
under our multiple line law. It appears 
to me that when a competitive market 
does return, California should be the 
leading state in providing newer and 
better types of coverage and that a 
great portion of the economies resulting 
therefrom can be passed on to the 
policyholders.” 
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@ On October 17, 1807, directors of The Insurance 
Company of Norih America recommended “adoption 
of suitable means for the purpose of inviting applica- 
tions for insurance against fire from every part of the 
United States.” 

This is believed to have marked the beginning of 
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what is now known as the American Agency System 


.a vital cog in the mechanism of American free 


enterprise. 


Today... 


nearly 20,000 Agents represent the North 


America Companies, whose growth has been made possi- 


ble largely by their continuous loyalty and cooperation. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES, (Aiclackljphia 


te INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
te PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA ¥& 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA & 
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Smith on Fallacies in 
Statement Analyses 


MAKES MILWAUKEE ADDRESS 


Best & Co. Officer Says Judgment of 
Unearned Premium Equity Must Be 
Weighed by Trends 


T. Smith, vice 
in an address before 
Association at 
stressed the 
volume 





Raymond president, 
Alfred M. Best Co., 
the Wisconsin Utilities 
Milwaukee, September 28, 
faliacy of comparing premium 
or unearned premium reserves to capital 
and surplus funds of fire and casualty 
insurance companies, without taking into 
consideration other important factors. 
Mr. Smith 
series of editorials 
M. Best, with whom Mr. 
associated in Best & Co. for thirty-two 
years, “Facts and Fallacies Concerning 
Company 


based his remarks on a 
written by Alfred 
Smith has been 


the Analysis of Insurance 
Statements.” 
Presenting 
editorials published 
Smith said the fire and casualty in- 
surance business has undergone what 
amounts to revolutionary changes since 
1940, “some of which, if not at this 
time at a later date, may affect our 
thinking concerning the analysis of the 
financial statements of insurance com- 
panies.” 


as background the Best 
in 1937-1938, Mr. 


Legal Doctrine Changed 


He told how in 1944, following the 
drastic changes with respect to under- 
writing principles and investment poli- 
cies which took place during the de- 
pression years of the thirties, “the whole 
legal doctrine upon which insurance had 


been built was changed almost over 
night by the Supreme Court decision 
which declared insurance to be com- 
merce when transacted over the state 


lines and subject to the Sherman Act, 
the Clavton Act, the Federal Trade 
Commission Act and the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act.” 

Insurance company managements and 
state supervisory officials were imme- 
diately faced not only with the problem 
of coping with this situation, Mr. Smith 
said, but were burdened with advancing 
inflation, rapidly changing investment 
conditions, mounting loss in practically 
all branches and a large turnover in 
executive staffs and among employes. 

In this period fire losses have pyra- 
mided until property is being burned 
the rate of over $600,000,000 a year, Mr. 
Smith said, the country has been in 
and out of bear markets which seri- 
ously affected the surplus of insurance 
rr agp loss ratios moved up with a 
rapidity almost unknown to the industry 
and inflation forced a substantial rise in 
property values and in premium income. 


Hobbled With Restraints 


“In a nation where we major in the 
free enterprise system,” he continued, 
“our insurance companies are in the 
strange position of being hobbled with 
all sorts of restraining rules and regu- 















NEW YORK 





lations. In England, on the other hand, 
where they have a socialized form of 
Government, insurance companies have 
an absolutely free hand in rate making. 
They have for centuries lived and thrived 
under a plan of self-government.” 

Mr. Smith said that a serious question 
is whether in the future, fire and casu- 
alty companies, with these highly com- 
plicated rating laws, will be able to move 
as quickly as necessary into a more 
adequate rate position as they have in 
the past, adding: 

“In addition to these violent shocks 
to the industry and to the public, serious 
consideration is being given at the 
present time to a plan by which the 
profits of fire insurance companies will 
be defined. Another suggested change 
was recently initiated by the New York 
Insurance Department to define the ac- 
counting systems of insurance compa- 
nies. This Department, in collaboration 
with a committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners, 
made an exhaustive study of the ac- 
counting methods and procedures of over 
250 insurance companies in the United 
States. The results of this study will 
doubtless lead to improvements in the 
figures of insurance company expenses 
and experience by lines of business, all 
of which should be helpful to statisti- 
cians and supervisory authorities in 
analyzing the financial condition and 
operating results of insurance companies. 


Institutions Have Failed 


“Many insurance institutions have 
failed, reorganized or reinsured since 
the beginning of the century. Many ir- 


regularities, if not evils, have developed 
in the business over a long period of 
years. Insurance is a tremendous busi- 
ness of many ramifications, subject to 
human frailties; we have not reached 
perfection in insurance nor in any other 
business. At times it appears to impartial 
observers that we may be sacrificing 
safety and economy of operation to the 
pattern of stringent insurance regula- 
tion to say nothing of the chances of 
robbing us of the initiative, ingenuity 
and industry it has taken to build up 
our institutions and our nation.” 

Mr. Smith reviewed Mr. Best’s edi- 
torials on contents of financial state- 
ments, the safety factor as measured by 
capital and surplus of stock companies 
and surplus in the case of other types 
of carriers, underwriting results, liquidity 
of assets and spread of liability and 
said that his company adjusts its formula 
for measuring going insurance com- 
panies each year, if necessary, to con- 
form with changing results, realizing 
that an unreliable result could be pro- 
duced if reliance is placed entirely upon 
a five or seven-year record of an in- 
surance company. 


In view of the results of the war 





years and the inflation spiral, Mr. Smith 
said, the emphasis on consideration of 
underwriting results must be measured 
in relation to more recent knowledge of 
the extent to which loss ratios and 
volume can fluctuate. 


Is Immediate Question 


Whether past loss experience can any 
longer be used, even if taken for a 
five-year period, as an indication of the 
probable profit or loss to be realized 
from business now on company books 
is an immediate question, Mr. Smith 
said. Declaring that no one would 
seriously assert that 1942-1946 automo- 
bile experience would be a sound indi- 
cation of the probable 1948-1949 ex- 
perience, Mr. Smith said: 

“We have learned during the past ten 
years that judgment as to equity in 
unearned premiums and the probable 
underwriting profit or loss, cannot be 
measured by past loss ratios alone, but 
must be weighed by trend or by known 
abnormalities of the particular type of 
business under consideration. 

Mr. Smith said that practically all 
profits from underwriting are plowed 
back into the business, an age-old con- 
servative practice which has enabled in- 
surance companies to finance the de- 
velopment of new business, strengthen 
reserves and increase capital and sur- 
plus. Mutuals, he said, have financed all 
of their business development and built 
up large surpluses and reserves out of 
underwriting profit, and stock companies 
also have made substantial additions to 
capital and surplus out of this source of 
earnings. In the past twenty years, he 
said, the almost boundless increase in 
premium income has been financed out 
of profits from underwriting; in the case 
of mutuals, this is literally true and in 
the case of stock companies, only a 
limited number have gone to the pub- 
lice for new money in this period. 


Must Consider Equities 


“It seems to us, therefore,” Mr. Smith 
said, “that any formula which attempts 
to measure the relative financial position 
of a fire and casualty insurance com- 
pany must give some consideration to 
equities in unearned premium reserves 
and in loss reserve, if any.” 

It has been the ruling of the New 
York Insurance Department, said Mr. 
Smith, that stock casualty companies 
should not write more in net premiums 
than twice the amount of reported sur- 
plus to policyholders; the ruling is more 
by way of advice than mandate but this 
advice is given only to stock companies 
and many mutuals are writing three 
time their respective surpluses in an- 
nual premiums and some as much as 
four times surplus funds. He said that 
proponents of the so-called two-for-one 
theory probably will argue that the mu- 
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tuals produce a lower combined loss and 
expense ratio than the stock companies 
and in addition, have the annual dividend 
to fall back on in the case of emergency, 

Mr. Smith outlined the findings of the 
Commissioners-All-Industry Committee 
that no specific yardstick can be used to 
determine what the relationships of pre- 
mium volume to policyholders’ surplus in 
casualty insurance and of unearned pre- 
mium reserve in fire insurance should 
be for all companies. 

There can be no doubt that increased 
premium volume and reserves during the 
past seven years have been a difficult 
problem with which to cope, Mr. Smith 
said, the capital and surplus figures do 
not take into account any equity in the 
unearned premium or loss reserves. He 
said in conclusion: 


Make Analysis Difficult 


“To sum up, the additions to and the 
revisions of the annual insurance com- 
pany statement, the introduction of 
many new classes of business, of new 
plans and rating laws, Insurance De- 
partment rulings, constantly changing 
investment conditions, the increasing 
size of companies and their operations, 
the new extremes reached in loss ratios, 
progressive changes in reinsurance ar- 
rangements and last but by no means 
least important, the shocks due to infla- 
tion and deflation, at once make the 
difficulty of properly analyzing the in- 
surance company statement apparent. 

“There is no sound ‘rule of thumb’ 
method. It takes the knowledge of an 
expert in the closest touch with the 
business to come up with the right 
answer. 

“Insurance is still a volatile business, 
subject to rapidly changing economic 
conditions and to human frailties. We 
have not yet reached the state of per- 
fection where anyone can afford ‘to curl 
up and go to sleep’ beside his insurance 
policies. Constant vigilance is always 
the better part of wisdom.” 
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They “take the high road” . . . and roll in peaceful serenity over 
the French countryside... They’re serene because they’re pro- 
tected—with sound American insurance, written through the 
American Foreign Insurance Association before they ever left 
home, back in Seattle, Washington, U.S.A.! 


Americans from every city are abroad today—tourists, govern- 
ment officials, business representatives, foreign correspondents, 
occupation troops on duty. All need insurance protection — all 
want American protection—you can provide it through American 
Foreign Insurance Association! 

Yes, American Foreign Insurance Association writes all types of 
insurance except life on risks abroad—fire, marine and casualty. 
This fact, plus the steady growth of foreign trade and travel, sug- 
gests your opportunity! Insurance laws and regulations vary from 
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country to country abroad, but you need not concern yourself. 
American Foreign Insurance Association knows of these conditions 
—informs you and your assureds—reduces your job to its bare 
essentials. 

Check up on this opportunity in your community! Find out 
which firms are sending men abroad — building or expanding 
foreign plants and facilities—buying goods and materials abroad 
for shipment here—sending goods from here for processing or 
completion there. Contact those contemplating vacations abroad 
—traveling men with overseas assignments—government men 
awaiting foreign duty. Offer to cover their insurance needs fully! 
Call on American Foreign Insurance Association for full help on 
every specific risk! 

Remember, foreign insurance is your new opportunity— 
capitalize on it! 





AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


* NEW YORK 7. NEW YORK 
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Dineen Before CPCU 
Designees at Chicago 


LOMAN CONDUCTS CONFERMENT 
N. Y. Superintendent Says Department 
Will Make No Term Policy Ruling 
Until Study Is Completed 
Superintendent Robert E. Dineen of 
the Insurance Department of New York, 
addressed the fifth annual seminar of 
the Society for Property & Casualty 
Underwriters held in Chicago, Septem- 
ber 28. Mr. Dineen congratulated the 
sixty-six new CPCU’s and charged them 
to maintain the spirit of freedom in 
handling their responsibilities as pro- 

fessional insurance men. ° 


The Superintendent cited the insur- 
ance industry for its progress in self- 
regulation and pointed out the necessity 
for rate making by the industry within 
the scope of present Federal and state 
regulatory laws. 


Speaking of the term rule policy 
agitation, Mr. Dineen said no_ ruling 
will be made by the New York Depart- 
ment until a thorough study of the 
underlying factors which justify com- 
panies in giving credit for term policies 
has been completed. He said the studies 
in progress include one of costs by size 
of risks incurred in the writing of work- 
compensation insurance, one of 
several fire companies’ premium distribu- 
tion by policy term and another of the 
operations of several types of producers 
the 


men’s 


to develop actual expense factors 
which are properly chargeable as_ to 
expense items in the rate structure. 


Does Not Govern by Fiat 


He said the new rating laws permit 
a state arbitrarily to limit the expense 
and profit items to be included in the 
rate structure but he pointed out that 
New York does not wish to govern by 
fiat and he will, therefore, consider the 


Independent Insurers 


Have Doubled Membership 


The National Association of Independ- 
ent Insurers has reached a total of 100 
members according to announcement by 
Vestal Lemmon, manager of the associa- 
tion. The NAII now consists of 42 stock, 
43 mutual, 13 reciprocal and 2 Lloyd’s 
carriers. In addition, there are 12 sub- 
scriber companies using the NAII statis- 
tical services. The premium writings of 
these members and subscribers approxi- 
mated $400,000,000 in 1947. 

In a period of a little over two years 
since the association opened its offices 
the membership has more than doubled. 
There were about forty members at that 
time. 

BEST’S ATTORNEYS’ BOOK OUT 

The 


Best's 


nineteenth annual edition of 
Recommended Insurance At- 
torneys with Digest of Insurance Laws 
has just been released from the presses 
and is now ready for immediate distribu- 
tion 





findings of his Departmental inquiries 
before taking action. 

Mr. Dineen said the entire personnel 
of the insurance industry is concerned 
with this problem and that those attend- 
ing the meeting should suggest their 
individual solutions to the Commis- 
sioners of their respective states or that 
his office would be happy to receive 
their help. 

Five-hundred insurance people, includ- 
ing ninety members of the society were 
present to witness the conferment of 
the CPCU designation and presentation 
of diplomas to thirty-three of the sixty- 
six designees who this year have ful- 
filled the requirements of the American 
Institute for Property & Liability Un- 
derwriters by Dr. Harry J. Loman, dean 
of the institute 


McCulley Heads CPCU’s 


For Southwestern Area 


Price M. McCulley of the General Ad- 
justment Bureau, Dallas, was elected 
president of the southwest chapter of 
the Society for Chartered Property & 
Casualty Underwriters at the September 
meeting. He succeeds Hal A. Gulledge 
immediate past president of the Dallas 


Insurance Agents Association and a 
member of the Dallas local agency of 
Highfill, Gulledge & Terry. Willard 


Crotty, head of the insurance depart- 
ment of J. W. Lindsley & Co., Dallas, 
was chosen vice president, and W. H. 
A. Terry, of the Fort Worth local 
agency of Lawrence, Highfill & Terry, 
was chosen secretary-treasurer, with 
Alfonso Johnson, ex-officio member, con- 
tinuing as executive secretary. 

Chapter membership now includes, in 
addition to officers: Frederick A. Rhodes, 
Jr., Houston; J. R. Brownlee, James C. 
Cochran and William Gammon, Jr., Aus- 
tin; and E. Hearst Blackwell, Tom R. 
Chatfield, Arthur T. Elmore, Hal A. 
Gulledge, C. M. Patrick and Alphonso 
Ragland, Jr., all of Dallas as CPCU des- 
ignees; and two more Dallas men as 
ex-officio members: Geo. F. Cox and 
Richard H. McLarry. 


OPENS OFFICE IN FLORIDA 


National Board Establishes Branch to 
Adjust Hurricane Losses; Sherwood 
in Charge at Miami 
As a result of the claims arising from 
the Florida hurricane of September 21- 
22, the disaster committee of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters has 
decided to open a National Board super- 
visory office for Miami and West Palm 

Beach under its “Catastrophe Plan.” 
The office, which is under the man- 

agement of General Adjuster D. 

Sherwood, is located at Miami. 


The number of claims is expected to 


—— 


DAVIS ADDRESSES N. Y. POND 


More Than 100 Attend Blue Goose Meet. 
ing; Philadelphia Members Attend; 
Other Guests Present 

More than 100 attended the first fal 
dinner of the New York City Pond of 
the Blue Goose at the Drug & Chemj- 
cal Club last week. J. B. Quisenberry 
Johnson & Higgins, m.l.g., presided, © 

George D. Vail, Jr., Corroon & Rey. 
nolds, reported as chairman of the new 
project committee, and Shelby Cullom 
Davis, head of Shelby Cullom Davis & 
Co., insurance stock brokerage firm, dis- 
cussed the implications of the McCyl- 
lough report. 

Max Buchenberger, Underwriters Sal- 
vage Co., said that sixty-four members 
have policies in the Blue Goose group 
insurance, and Keeper Robert Stumpf, 
General Adjustment Bureau, Paterson, 
N. J., reported membership of 464. 

Among the guests were: 
Knowlan, Daniel Klineburger, Car] 
3randt, Howard Peak, all from the 
Pennsylvania Pond; Charles J. Williams, 
North British, George Hanway, National 
3oard, both of Texas; J. R. Callahan, 
Home, California; Van C. Lambert, St. 
Paul F. & M., and Robert J. Montgom- 
ery, St. Paul F. & M.; Edward Robedee, 
Improved Risk Mutual; E. T. Towers 
and D. A. Wills, Hanover; John Casson, 
General Adjustment Bureau; Matthew 
Grimley, G. A. B.; Ralph Granger, 
G.A.B.; Leo Kling, Jr.. G.A.B.; Mark 
Decker, independent adjuster; George 
Alexander; Assemblyman James N,. 
Sanderson, Newark. 

New members are Wayne V. 
of the Ernest Brown Reciprocals; 
George W. Fornoff, G. A. B.; R. P. 
Granger and Matthew Grimley. 
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total more than 10,000, with losses ex- 
pected to exceed $1,000,000. 
Arrangements are being made with 
member companies for a sufficient num- 
ber of qualified staff adjusters to join 
Mr. Sherwood in Florida for spot and 
proof checking of closing papers. 











Pearl Assurance 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


We pledge continuation of our service in spreading the po- 
tent gospel of property conservation through protection. 


The Pearl American Group... 


PEARL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


United States Branch 


EUREKA SECURITY FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE, 19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Becomes of Age... 


We’ve reached the peak of manhood and will continue our 
practice of sound underwriting . . . prompt attention and 
personal service to our agents as well as their clients. 





























Home Office Estab- 
lished in England 1864 





BRANCHES 


313 BULKLEY BLDG., CLEVELAND 
525 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
369 PINE STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


26 CLIFF ST., NEW YORK 1/7, N. Y. 
1423-1424 CAREW TOWER, CINCINNATI 
175 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


FIRE ...... INLAND MARINE ...... AUTOMOBILE 
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Tanger Is Inland Marine 
Manager for Security Cos. 





RALPH G. TANGER 


New 


appointment of 


The Security Insurance Cos. of 


Haven announce the 
Ralph G 
inland marine department of the home 


Tanger as manager of the 
office 

Mr. Tanger, a graduate of Bayview 
High School of Milwaukee, entered the 
insurance business in 1928 with the 
Northwestern National Insurance Co. He 
resigned this position to be associated 
with the North British & Mercantile In- 
surance Co, as western marine manager, 
which position he held from 1935 to 1940 
when he joined the Security as western 
marine manager with headquarters in 
Chicago, where he had supervision over 
states. 





nineteen 


C. T. E. Willett Retires; 
30 Years With Aetna Fire 


Charles T. E. Willett, marine reinsur- 
ance superintendent for the Aetna Fire 
Insurance Co., retired September 30 to 
the employes ’ reserve force. In celebra- 
tion of this event he has been guest of 
honor at two dinners and has received 
many gifts from his friends and asso- 
ciates in the company. 

Mr. Willett observed his thirtieth an- 
niversary last February. Born and edu- 
cated in London, England, he served in 
the London offices of the Munich Rein- 
surance Co. and the North British & 
Mercantile Insurance Co. before coming 


to this country in 1915. He joined the 
Aetna three years later. He was ap- 
pointed marine reinsurance supervisor 


in 1944 and superintendent in 1947. Mr. 
Willett is a member of the Overseas 
Club of London and also belongs to the 
Sons of St. George. 





Kenneth M. Brown Retires 


From Fireman’s Fund Group 
Kenneth Marsh 


Brown, automobile 
special agent in the California field, 
known as the “official ambassador of 
good will” of the Fireman’s Fund Group, 
retired September 30, after forty-five 
years of service with the group. In 
recognition of the contributions he made 
to the development and growth of the 
group’s automobile business, company 
officers and fellow employes honored 
him with a luncheon at the Elk’s Club in 
San Francisco, September 29. 


Mr. Brown joined Fireman’s Fund 


an office boy in 1903 and following the 
1906 San Francisco fire he was trans- 
ferred from the marine department to 


the newly organized automobile depart- 
ment. In 1911 he became automobile 
special agent for the state and it was 
during this period that Bert Wills, for- 
mer vice president of the indemnity 
companies, awarded him the title of 
“ambassador of good will” for all the 
companies in the group. 





Court on Meaning 


In proceeding on petition of the owner 
“Farragut” and the owner 
“Baltimore” for 
liability 
“Daly 
“Over- 


which the Pennsylvania Rail- 


of the barge 


of the steam tug exon- 


eration from and limitation of 


and of the owner of the barge 
No. 38,” libellant against the tug 
brook,” of 
road was claimant and of the owner of a 
of coke on the barge “Daly No. 
the Second Cir- 


cargo 
38” against that barge, 
Appeals, in Petition of 
Inc., 161 Fed. 966, 


decree (71 F. 


cuit Court of 
\nthony O’Boyle, 
interlocutory 
holding the tug 
fault for damages arising out 
collision between Daly 
No. 38 in tow of the tug Baltimore and 


affirmed an 
Supp. 72) 
solely at 


Baltimore 


of a the barge 


the sunken barge Farragut, owned by 
Anthony O’Boyle, Inc. The appeal was 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

The Circuit Court held there could be 
no doubt “that the tug Baltimore 
grossly negligent. All danger could have 
been avoided by taking the Daly No. 38 
up the port side of the tow, and even 
the passage up the starboard side could 


was 


have been safely executed by a master 


of “Immediately” 


navigating with reasonable care. The 
master of the Baltimore knowing of the 
and approximate location of 
used neither a_ searchlight 
nor a lookout, although by doing either 
he could have determined the exact lo- 
cation of the wreck.” 

The only question the appellate court 
found in the case was whether the dam- 
age to the Daly No. 38 could be appor- 
tioned between the Baltimore and 
O’Boyle, the owner of the Farragut, be- 
cause of the latter’s failure to mark the 
wreck before the collision. The Wreck 
Statute, 33 U. S. C. A., §409, places a 
duty on the owner “immediately to 
mark” the wreck. 

“Immediately,” the court says, “has 
been interpreted to mean within a rea- 
sonable time after the owner has been 
notified of the wreck. (The Anna M. 
Fahy, 2 Cir. 153 F. 866). About two 
hours elapsed in this case between noti- 
fication and the time of the collision. 
In some conditions, the court said, fail- 
ure to mark within that period might 
be unreasonable. 

“But considering the time of night, 
and the fact that none of the O’Boyles 
were then in the office, we cannot say 
that the passage of two hours without 
any action on the part of the O’Boyles 
constituted a dereliction of the statutory 
duty to mark the wreck.” 


existence 
the wreck, 


J. Beauvais of the 


Asks Blue Goose Ponds to Put More 
Stress on Charitable Objectives 


Most Loyal Grend Gander E 


Retiring } 
Honorable Order of 


Blue Goose, International, told the recent 
grand nest meeting at Montreal that 
while present membership totals close 
to 10,300 ganders, an increase of 680 
over 1947, revertheless, there are thou- 
sands of men in fire insurance still 


eligible to become members of the fra- 
ternity. He commended the San Fran- 
cisco Pond for an increase of eighty 
members this last year, New York for a 
gain of sixty-four, West Texas for a 
boost of sixty-two, Michigan for adding 
fifty-four members and Texas and On 
tario Ponds for gains of forty-three 
members each. 

Stating that he 
business, as well as 
Blue order, giving effect to the 
three cardinal principles of character, 
charity and fellowship, Mr. Beauvais said 
that practice of these virtues throughout 
business life would aid in achieving the 
objectives for which the fraternity was 
created. 


would like to see a 
social, side to the 
Goose 


Potentiality for Outside Good 


“Socially, I have 
that our activities in 
not as wide as_ they 
Mr. Beauvais, “I do not think that we 
have yet realized to the full the desira- 
bility of translating charity into 
works. Many of our ponds operate from 
year to year largely as soc ial organiza- 
tions, and the amount of time pa ef- 
fort expended by them on charita 
works is comparatively small in viliieae 
to their other activities. 

“I do not want anyone to feel that | 
am criticizing the holding of social gath 


sometimes thought 
this direction are 
might be,” said 


good 


erings. These activities are not only de- 
sirable but indeed essential to our well- 
being. They bring toigether the mem 


bers of ponds into friendly intercourse, 
but I believe that while that should be 
the object of such gatherings it should 
not be the end. I am firmly of the opin- 
ion that out of these gatherin; 

there is potentiality for outside good, and 
that the two objects should go ha nd in 
hand—first, the social objective, and aris- 
ing out of it and because of it—the char- 
itable objective. 


social 





“IT am quite sure that every pond could 
find, without difficulty, in its own neigh- 
borhood some deserving cause which 
would be worth their continued and ac- 
tive support. Herein lies a great oppor 
tunity to give charity its widest and 
fullest meaning. In this matter of char- 


ity I would like to say that it . not 
confined to the giving of tangible things. 
It might be said of the Saeed: trou- 
bled times that its difficulties and per- 


plexities keep growing in number and 
intensity because there is too little char- 
ity of thought, too little charity of expres- 
sion, and too little charity in our indi- 
vidual and communal ap preciation of the 

position of ‘the other fellow.’ 

“I have sometimes thought that a 
great many of our present ills spring 
more or trom too much charity in 
the giving of material things, or, should 
I say, the misplaced giving of material 
things. Sometimes the giving of material 
things embarrasses—always the charity 
of thought, expression, and appreciation 
of the other fellow’s position and cir- 
cumstances inspires and 

“IT find it necessary to again remind 
you that we cannot have fellowship un- 
less we are prepared to walk together, 
commune with each other, and extend 
friendly and sympathetic gy to 
each other—ponds, auxiliaries, and indi- 
vidually. We cannot have character if 
we act selfishly or regard things self- 
ishly. We cannot have charity unless we 
act charitably, think charitably, and 
speak charitably. It is perhaps true to 
say that without a clear conception of 
the meaning and purpose of our order, 
fellow ganders, however willing, are pre- 
vented or hampered, or are even not 


less 


assists. 


aware of the necessity for the full mean- 
ing and purpose of our order, in giv- 
ing its principles full expression. 
Urges Serious Use of Ritual 
convinced that in no way 
can the full meaning and purpose ot 
the order be better expressed than 
through its ritual,” Mr. Beauvais stressed 


“T am firmly 


“The clearer and more familiar this 
ritual is in the mind of the isidividual 
member the clearer will be his concep- 
tion of the obligations which rest upon 
him. 

‘The ritual of our order is a noble 


thing—something full of high purpose, 
high ideals, and far-reaching influences 
It gains when it is delivered with dig- 
nity and feeling, it fails to accomplish 
what is intended if it is conducted in a 
hesitant and uncertain fashion. Being 
convinced that its eccanle performance 
lies more than anything else at the 
heart of the life, the purpose, and the 
influence of our order, I would 


like to 
see, throughout our ponds, a more fre- 


quent, and a more finished performance 
of our ritual. Therefore, I suggest that 
there be no change in the ritual at this 
time. 

“I would like to make reference to the 
sterling work yr happen rae by the ladies’ 
auxiliaries of the various ponds. Dur- 
ing past years the ladies have attained 
high levels of useful performance i 
not only their own immediate fields, but 
also in the wider fields which were opened 
by the war and its aftermath. Those high 
levels have been maintained during the 
past year. The various activities in 
which they engaged brought comfort 


and assistance to those for whom the 
work was undertaken, and reflected great 


credit upon those who performed it. | 
feel that this work should be continued, 
and if possible extended. I also believe 





that the work of these auxiliaries could 


be fre sea to produce gre iter re 
ce if they would correspond with each 

ier more frequently, and make known 
to each other what they c atenetaaed 


or were working sO yn.” 


CRAFTS PRESENTS AWARDS 
Fireman’s Fund Honors Seven High 
Institute Students at San Francisco; 
Miss Small Is Highest 





James F. Crafts, president of Fire- 
man’s Fund Insurance Co., has pre- 
sented seven awards to students attain- 
ing highest grades in the Insurance 
Institute of America examinations con- 
ducted by the Fire Underwriters Asso 
ciation of the Pacific at San Francisco 

The students receiving rocognition 
were: Josephine A. Small, Century In- 
demnity Co., who received grade of 
93% in the examination for surety in- 


surance; Adrian Van 


Fund 


Herwynen, Fire- 
Insurance Co., 90% in the 
Millen Grif- 
Agency, 89% 


man’s 
general principles course; 
fith, Jr., Louis Rosentl 
in inland marine; Robert D. Noble. 
Whitney & Baird, 9134% in the Fire III 
examination; Elmer R . Phoenix- 
Connecticut, 89% in inland marine; 
Alberto Vergara, Rhode Island Insur- 
ance Co., 81144% in the ocean mari 
Il course, and Bradley Palmer, 
man’s Fund Insurance Co., 8924% in 
casualty II. 

Miss Small was awarded a check for 
fifty dollars for receiving the highest 
over-all mark. The other winning stu- 
dents received twenty-five dollars each 
for receiving the highest mark in their 
respective classifications 

All but Mr. Noble and Mr. Palmer, 
who has since been transferred to Fire- 
man’s Fund Sacramento office. received 
their awards in person from Mr. Crafts. 
Each year since 1932, it has been the 
custom of Fireman’s Fund to award 
cash prizes to the outstanding students 
of insurance courses. 
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Sees Ownership of Expirations at 


Stake in Excess vs. Security Suit 


The National Association of Insurance 
Brokers urges brokers and agents to 
follow closely the progress of a recent 
suit instituted by Excess Underwriters, 
Inc., against the Security Mutual Casu- 
alty Co. (Chicago) in the Federal Court 
in New York, asking damages of more 
than $100,000 and a permanent injunc- 
tion directing the Security to refrain 
from interfering with or “enticing away” 
the business written by Excess Under- 
writers as general agents and under- 
writers for the Security when the con- 


tract between the two expires at the 
end of 1948. 
In the opinion of the brokers’ asso- 


ciation, this case “might well prove to 
be as important litigation as the insur- 
ance business has produced for many 
years.” 

Giving details of this legal controversy 
in its “Friday Flash” bulletin of October 
1 under the heading “Who Owns Ex- 
pirations?” the National Association of 
Insurance Brokers says: 

Complaint of Excess Underwriters 

“The complaint of the Excess states 
that it has been general agent and 
underwriter for the Security since 1929; 
that business written by it now exceeds 
$500,000 annually from which its com- 
pensation exceeds $50,000; and _ that 
Security has advised that the contract 
will end December 31. The complaint 
further states that this business was 
built up by the Excess; that it includes 
the good will and continuing business 
of a large clientele; and that Excess 
has exclusive ownership and control of 
good will, expirations, etc. It is there- 
fore felt by the Excess that it is en- 
titled to exclusive use and control of 
benefits accruing to it by reason of the 


contract, the customs and usages of the 
business. 

“The complaint also maintains that 
the rights of the Excess should be free 
from alienation, solicitation or interfer- 
ence from any company named by it 
as insurer. 

“Furthermore, it is charged that the 
Security has begun a wrongful scheme 
to interfere with the business of the 
Excess and obtain the benefits; that it 
is threatening to cancel or terminate 
policies, and soliciting the business di- 
rectly from assureds for itself.” 

The answer of the Security Mutual 
Casualty is a denial of the allegations 
of the complaint. 

Issues That Are at Stake 

In the opinion of the brokers’ asso- 
ciation the complaint is so drafted that 
it squarely raises issues upon which the 


case law of the country is somewhat 
obscure. Says the bulletin: “It is diffi- 
cult to see how this case can be ad- 


judicated without deciding the respec- 
tive rights of insurance companies and 
insurance producers in business sold by 
producers and placed with companies. 
The decision is likely to determine, or 
at least to throw considerable light 
upon, the safety from raiding by com- 
panies of business placed by brokers. 
“A decision favorable to Excess Un- 
derwriters, Inc., might forever free 
brokers from danger of interference, a 
danger that in the past has been largely 
theoretical because most companies have 
scrupulously respected the rights of 
brokers. On the other hand, a decision 
adverse to the Excess might establish 
proprietary rights of companies in busi- 
ness placed by brokers that are now 
believed not to exist.” 





BIG ST. LOUIS SALES CONGRESS 


All-Day Meeting Oct. 11 for Producers 
Sponsored by Local Surety Ass’n; 
Six Speakers 

The Surety Underwriters’ Association 
of St. Louis will present its annual 
casualty, fidelity and surety sales con- 
gress next Monday, October 11, in the 
Municipal Auditorium, St. Louis. This 
annual affair, which attracts hundreds 
of insurance producers because of the 
quality of its speaking program, will be 
staged by the Surety Underwriters in 
close cooperation with the following lo- 
cal groups: the Associated Fire Insur- 
ance Agents & Brokers, the Casualty & 
Insurance Underwriters’ Association, the 
Insurance Board, Insurance’ Brokers’ 
Association of St. Louis, Inc. and the 
Insurance Council. 

The congress will be opened by W. B. 
Gray, president of the Surety Under- 
writers’ Association. Speakers and their 
subjects include: Frank P. Handley, 
secretary, Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity—‘“Is Automobile Insurance Out of 
the Doldrums?”; Edward P. O’Hanlon 
of O’Hanlon Reports—“*Do We Hurt or 
Help an Agent?”; W. E. Walker, in- 
surance agent, Cape Girardeau, Mo.— 
“Companies—Can We Get Along with 
Them?”; Robert Z. Alexander, vice 
president, American-Associated Cos.— 
“Casualty Regulation.” 

The two final speakers will be John 
P. Madigan, assistant manager, New 
York office, Maryland Casualty, and 
head of its bonding department—“Let’s 
Take the Mystery Out of Bonds”; and 


L. A. Vilella Newark Manager 


Louis A. Vilella, who has been with 
the Yorkshire Group for the past twenty 
years, has been appointed manager of 
the Newark branch office for the York- 
shire Insurance Co., Seaboard Fire & 
Marine and the Yorkshire Indemnity. 
Fred Bross, a veteran in the field, con- 
tinues to represent these companies as 
state agent in New Jersey. 


Mid-West Office Opened 
By Excess in Kansas City 


Excess Insurance Co. of America has 
established a Mid-West office at 6 East 
Eleventh Street in Kansas City, Mo., 
under the management of Charles F. 
Gross. 

Mr. Gross began his insurance career 
in 1930 with the Central Surety & In- 
surance Corp. of Kansas City, and re- 
mained with that company until 1945. 
He then went to Seattle as assistant 
manager of the Continental Casualty. 

In 1947 Mr. Gross returned to Kansas 
City as branch manager for the North 
American Accident which post he held 
until his affiliation with the Excess. 














Francis W. Potter, field supervisor, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety—“Sales Fun- 
damentals on Liability.” As an added 
attraction there will be a sales produc- 
tion panel with Mr. Walker as mod- 
erator. Questions received from the 
floor will be answered by panel experts 
who are Messrs. Handley, O’Hanlon, 
Alexander, Madigan and Potter. 


Horton Resigns After 
56 Yrs. With Employers’ 


SUCCEEDED BY FRANK J. CAREY 
U. S. Manager Larner and Directors 
Pay Tributes to His Long Career; 
New Officers Elected 








After more than fifty-six years of 
association with the United States 
branch of the Employers’ Liability 
Franklin P. Horton has resigned as 


treasurer and deputy manager. He has 
also resigned as secretary and treasurer 
of both the Employers’ Fire and the 
American Employers’. 

Frank J. Carey, who has been assis- 
tant treasurer, succeeds Mr. Horton as 
treasurer and deputy manager of the 
Employers’ Liability and has also been 
elected secretary and treasurer of the 
Employers’ Fire and American Employ- 
ers to fill the vacancy created by Mr. 
Horton’s resignation. 

The board of directors at its Sep- 
tember 30 meeting also elected the fol- 
lowing as vice presidents for both 
American Employers’ and Employers’ 
Fire: C. Otis Flint, Curt H. G. Hein- 
felden, Jr. and Frank D. Tibbetts. 
Howard S. Bush was elected vice presi- 
dent of American Employers’. All named 
are already serving in executive capaci- 
ties for Employers’ Liability. In addi- 
tion, American Employers’ and Employ- 


ers’ Fire also elected A. H. LeShane, 
assistant treasurer; W. E. Wedlock, 
assistant treasurer, and D. J. Looney, 


assistant secretary. 
Larner’s Tribute to Horton 


When accepting Mr. Horton’s resig- 
nation, Edward A. Larner, executive 
head of the Employers’ Group Insur- 
ance Cos., said: 

“Tt is indeed with regret that we ac- 
cept Mr. Horton's resignation. Mr. 
Horton has always been of the greatest 
help in solving our many _ problems. 
There are few men in the insurance 
business today who possess his keen, 
analytical mind, his remarkable memory, 
and his vast background of insurance 
knowledge and experience. We _ shall 
certainly miss him.” 

The directors of American Employers’ 
and Employers’ Fire also paid their 
respects to Mr. Horton in a glowing 
tribute which was put in the minutes 
of their meeting. He will continue to 
serve as a member of the board. 


Highspots of His Career 


Mr. Horton’s career started in Febru- 
ary, 1892, as an office boy and in his 
first years with the Employers’ he had 
contact with nearly every phase of the 
business. By 1902 he was promoted to 
superintendency of the accounts de- 
partment. 

When the Employers’ Fire was or- 
ganized in 1921 and American Employ- 
ers’ in 1923, Mr. Horton was elected 
secretary-treasurer of both companies. 
On May 1, 1926, he was appointed assis- 
tant United States manager for the 
corporation. His title of treasurer and 
deputy manager, which he now relin- 
quishes, was conferred upon him on 
January 2, 1936. 

In recent years Mr. Horton has par- 
ticipated in the management of the 
business in underwriting, investment, 
expense and development. He is recog- 
nized as one of the best-informed men 
in the casualty insurance business. 

Mr. Horton expects to spend most of 
his time in retirement at his home in 
Braintree, Mass., or at his vacation place 
in Francestown, N. H. 


G. B. Elliott’s New Post 


George B. Elliott, chief actuary, bu- 
reau of rate regulation, Pennsylvania 
Insurance Department, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Penn- 
sylvania Compensation Rating & In- 
spection Bureau. He succeeds the late 
Gregory C. Kelly. 


National Surety Writes 
$5,000 Bond for Allen 


COMBATS GIVE-AWAY PROGRAMS 


Radio Listeners Guaranteed Against Loss 
Up to Bond Limit; Aggregate Penalty 
$50,000; Agreement Explained 


National Surety Corp. will be identi- 
fied with Radio Comedian Fred Allen 
and his NBC broadcasts for the next 
thirty-nine weeks as a result of a $5,000 
miscellaneous guarantee bond written to 
guarantee any member of Allen’s radio 
audience Sunday nights against the loss 
up to $5,000 of a prize on any “give. 
away” program which they missed hear- 
ing because of being tuned in on the 
Allen broadcast. 

Last Sunday  evening’s broadcast 
found Portland on her way to the 110 
John Street office of the National Surety 
Corp. where she told “a vice president” 
of Fred’s desire to combat give-away 
programs by guaranteeing against loss 
of prizes. Joseph Donahue, manager of 
this office, told The Eastern Underwriter 
this week that National Surety accepted 
the Fred Allen proposal and wrote the 
bond with an aggregate penalty of 
$50,000. j 

It is understood that four large com- 
panies had previously turned down the 
proposition and that it had been con- 
sidered by Lloyd’s Underwriters in Lon- 
don. However, the National Surety 
“stole the show” and was the recipient 
this week of newspaper publicity in 
leading dailies throughout the country. 

Explaining its agreement with Mr, 
Allen and his sponsors, National Surety 
Corp. is quoted in the New York Sun as 
saying: “It is required merely that the 
listener prove he received a telephone 
call from a ‘give-away’ radio program 
and missed an opportunity to win a 
prize because he was listening to Fred 
Allen’s show at that time. Neither in 
Mr. Allen’s agreements, as stated in his 
program, nor in the bond is there any 
reference to the listener’s ability to an- 
swer correctly a question. Any claim 
made will be judged on its merits.” 

The comedian did not mention any 
specific give-away program, but the 
American Broadcasting Co.’s “Stop the 
Music” show competes with Allen every 
Sunday night and was considered re- 
sponsible for the comedian’s tumble in 
the Hooper ratings late last season. 


Open Larger Offices for 
Phila. Metropolitan Dept. 


W. Stanley Kite, president of Manu- 
facturers Casualty, announces that the 
Philadelphia metropolitan department of 
the company has taken larger quarters 
on the tenth floor of 520 Walnut Street. 
These new, air-conditioned offices give 
an unrestricted working space, and bet- 
ter facilities for handling an increased 
volume of casualty business in the Phil- 
adelphia metropolitan area. 

Manager of the office is Harry L. 
Harding, assisted by James P. Kuhn 
as claims manager and Frank H. Cur- 
now as superintendent of casualty un- 
derwriting. 


Viscount Knollys Here 


The Viscount Knollys (KCMG, DFC) 
of London, managing director of the 
Employers’ Liability, and Lady Knollys, 
arrived in New York on October 6 via 
the Queen Elizabeth. They were met 
by Edward A. Larner, United States 
manager and attorney. 

During the war Lord Knollys served 
as governor and commander-in-chief of 
Bermuda from 1941 to 1943 and as head 
of the British Overseas Airways Corp. 
from 1943 to July, 1947, when he com- 
pleted his tour of duty and returned to 
the Employers’. This is his second trip 
to the United States since the end of 
the war. 
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Miller Talks on Ohio’s 
New Assigned Risk Plan 


SPEAKS BEFORE OHIO AGENTS 
s Non-returnable Deposit Under Pro- 
Will Improve Conditions; To 

Move Offices to Columbus 


Say 
gram 


Ray H. Miller of Hamilton, manager 
and secretary of the Ohio Automobile 
Assigned Risk Plan, addressed the Ohio 
Association of Insurance Agents at its 
annual meeting in Columbus recently 
on the new rules of the organization. 

report of the work done by 
ization since its formation and 


He gave 
the orga! 
estimated that 6,000 units will be proc- 
essed during the current twelve months’ 
period. 
“We sl 
the cardinal principles governing the in- 
” said Mr. Miller. “That 
js, insurance is affected with a public 
interest. This is particularly so in the 


ould not lose sight of one of 


surance business, 


case of automobile coverages. If private 
companies cannot furnish protection, it 
is certain that the people, through their 
legislatures, will provide it in other ways. 
We, therefore, cannot neglect this re- 
quirement of public interest and refuse 
to help an automobile owner to secure 
coverage through the plan when he is 
unable to purchase coverage direct from 
a company. Companies cannot be too 
technical in their handling of assigned 
risk applications nor can agents refuse 
to service the risk because of a small 
commission. 


Good Faith Required 


“However,” Mr. Miller continued, “it 
is not the intent of the plan to provide 
insurance for everybody regardless of 
past history or other conditions, and for 
that reason only persons in good faith 


and entitled to such insurance are ac- 
cepted.” 
Mr. Miller said that all companies 


writing automobile liability coverages in 
Ohio have now subscribed to the new 
plan which will be known as the Ohio 
Motor Vehicle Assigned Risk Plan. He 
explained the new plan and told how it 
differs from the old. 

The speaker concluded: “There have 
been too many cases where coverage is 
applied for and the companies make de- 
tailed investigations at considerable ex- 
pense, then quote the premium and the 
applicant fails to remit. This condition 
will be largely eliminated when a deposit 
is made under the new plan with the 
application and the deposit is not return- 
able if an applicant fails to make pay- 
ment on the balance of the premium.” 

Mr. Miller was reelected manager and 
secretary of the Ohio Automobile As- 
signed Risk Plan at its recent meeting 
in Columbus and it was decided to move 
the offices from Hamilton to Columbus 
as soon as suitable quarters can be 
found. The organization expects to have 
the new plan in operation by the first of 
the year. : 


J. P. HANNA PROMOTED 
Named Executive Director and Attorney, 
H. & A. Conference Pending Selec- 
tion of Managing Director 
_ Pending the appointment of a manag- 
ing director of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference, John  P. 
Hanna was appointed executive director 
and attorney at a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee in Chicago, October 3. 
_Mr. Hanna, graduate of Northwestern 
University law school, joined the Con- 
ference March 24, 1947, to assist in legal 
and Insurance Department activities 
atter graduating from the law school of 
Northwestern University. He was ap- 
pointed Conference attorney in May. 
1947, and since that time has attended 
Insurance Department and other A. & 
H. industry meetings on behalf of the 

Conference. 
He is a World War II veteran, mar- 
ried and has two children. 


Fenelon 25 Years With 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc. 





DAVID G. FENELON 


David G. Fenelon, home office super- 
visor in the Hooper-Holmes Bureau, 
Inc, nationwide inspection agency, 1s 
celebrating his twenty-fifth anniversary 
with the organization today (October 8). 

Mr. Fenelon’ started his Hooper- 
Holmes career as an inspector in its 
New York office and was transferred 
to the sales department three years 
later. His assignment to the home office 
staff as a supervisor came about 1942. 

Throughout his career Mr. Fenelon 
has been a good-will builder for Hooper- 


Holmes Bureau and for the business 
which it serves. He has also done a 
good job in American Legion circles, 


having served as state vice commander 
for New Jersey and county commander 
in Hudson County. He is a member of 
Signal Corps Post 96, Jersey City. His 
residence is in Avon-by-Sea. 

Mr. Fenelon’s insurance affiliations 
are the Accident & Health Club of 
New York and the Casualty & Surety 
Club. 


Kemper Cos. Staged Four 
Agents’ Meetings This Fall 


More than 2,000 representatives of the 
Kemper group of insurance companies 
are expected to participate in a series 
of fall agents’ meetings, President H. 
G. Kemper has announced. 

Four meetings will be held, the first 
being September 13-14 in Syracuse, N. Y 
The next was held in Philadelphia, Sep- 


tember 16-17; the next in Toronto, 
Canada, October 4-5, and the last in 
Boston, October 7-8. 

Agents attending the meetings are 


representatives of Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty, American Motorists, National 
Retailers Mutual and Federal Mutual 
Fire. 

Purpose of the meetings is to help 
agents refresh their knowledge of the 
principal casualty and fire lines, to sup- 
ply them with information on new cov- 
erages, and to discuss underwriting 
principles, cancellation procedures, en- 
dorsements, claim services, safety en- 
gineering, advertising and merchandis- 
ing. 

A delegation of officials from the home 
office of the companies, headed by Presi- 
dent Kemper, will appear on the pro- 
gram. Among those participating in the 
meetings will be Palmer App, produc- 
tion assistant, business extension de- 
partment; Clive Bishop, public relations 
department; Paul Brown, vice president 
and manager, bond and burglary depart- 
ment; N. C. Flanagin, vice president and 
manager, business extension department ; 
J. E. Hellgren, vice president and man- 
ager. A. & H. department; W. D 
Keefer, vice president and manager, 
safety engineering department; J. 


.~Magnus, president, James S. Kemper & 
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This business of starting off the 
column with a bit of poetry inspired 
our old standby, Charles H. (Joyce & 
Co., Chicago) Burras to do something 
which rates an introduction. It was sug- 
gested by his seeing members of a cer- 
tain union on strike. They have been 
picketing a given place since November, 
1947, and it is still going on. Here’s the 
poem by C. H. B.: 

In winter's snow and summer's heat, 

We valiantly patrol our beat, 

We hope the Union funds will last, 

For, we are getting nowhere fast. 

* * * 

Dr. Wesley (business insurance con- 
sultant, Provident Mutual H. O., Phila- 
delphia) Gadd contributes what seems 
to us to be the shortest joke of the 


month. Simply this: “Wake up, dear, 
it’s time to take your insomnia medicine. 
* a 


From The Square Cafe, Tulsa, Okla., 
(don’t we hear from the strangest 
places?) we get the story of the fellow 
who said: “Don’t judge a married woman 
too harshly just because she flirts with 
the butcher—she may be playing for 
larger steaks.” 

* * x 

Then there’s the story the boys bring 
back from Australia about the kangaroo 
mama who kept scratching her stomach. 
Finally, exasperated, she reached into 
her pouch, fished out one of the two 
babies in it and soundly thrashed him 
for eating crackers in bed. 

x x 
(Equitable Society’s 
New York) 


top 
Rosenstein 


Abraham 
manager in 


sends in this one: “A kid asked me if 
an obituary was where they kept female 


dogs. All I could do when I heard it 
was bark.” 
* x * 
And it was Berthold M. (insurance 
broker) Weiss who spotted this news 


item in the “New York Post” on Sep- 
tember 7, and you had better read the 
entire item, or “you'll be sorry”: 
“Installation of Gen. Eisenhower as 
Columbia’s thirteenth president has been 
set for Columbus Day, October 12. The 
first such ceremony in forty-six years, 
it will be attended, it is expected, by 
the presidents of almost 400 American 
colleges and universities, as well as 
heads of foreign institutions of learning, 


was described as deplorable. Those re- 
maining on Camiguin were reported 
suffering from dysentery and other 


discomforts.” 
* *& sd 
Someone recently said that laundries 
are in such a state these days one might 
just as well send in bag of buttons 
and ask the laundry to sew on a shirt. 
x * x 


30b (radio) Hope is telling his friends 
that since they’ve raised school entrance 
requirements, you now have to have a 
college diploma to get into high school 

* *~ ” 

Victor 
is the old age of 
youth of old age.” 

* * « 


Hugo once remarked: “Forty 
youth; fifty is the 
Son, better get our wheel chair ready. 


—MERVIN L. LANE. 





Co.: W. R. Mengelberg, vice president 
and manager, underwriting department; 
R. C. Rowe, vice president and manager, 
claim department; M. B. Weber, vice 
president and executive assistant; W. 
R. White, Jr., vice president and man- 
ager, boiler production department. 


Income and Earnings of 
Lumbermens Ahead of 1947 


The largest six months’ income in its 
history was reported by Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty at its semi-annual 
meeting of directors and advisory board 
members, held recently in Chicago. Total 
premium volume was $39,404,072. which 
compares with $31,155,483 for the first 


half of 1947. 


Earnings for the six months after 
Federal taxes amounted to $5,754,745, 
compared with $2,674,580 for the first 


six months of 1947 and $4,782,544 for 
the entire year of 1946. 

Commenting on this improvement, 
James S. Kemper, chairman, said: 


“Our improved earnings can be ac- 
counted for largely by rate increases 
in the automobile division. These rates 


now more nearly reflect current costs. 
“While the workmen’s compensation 
division showed an increase of more 
than 30% in income over 1947, the re- 
port of accidents during the last ninety 
days evidences a general slowing up of 
business which presages a reduced pre- 
mium income in this division and per- 
haps some leveling off of the inflationary 
spiral. 
“The sub- 
aid 


rearmament program and 
stantial expenditures for foreign 

may reverse this trend but for the 
moment, at least, it does give some 
hope that the purchasing power of the 
dollar finally may be on the upgrade, 
particularly in the light of the bountiful 
crops that will be harvested this year.” 


OHIO BANQUET SPEAKER 

E. F. Gallagher, manager of special 
service, Standard of Detroit Group, was 
the featured speaker at the annual ban- 
quet of the Ohio Insurance Agents 
Association on Monday, September 20, 
at Columbus. His theme was “Do We 
Really Need Agents?” 


Insurance Speakers at ATC 
Meeting in Chicago Oct. 8-13 


Insurance problems faced by the truck- 


ing industry will be considered by the 


American Trucking Association at its 
fifteenth annual convention October 8-13 
in Washington, D. C. in the the Statler 
and Mayflower hotels. More than 2,500 
delegates will attend. 

Insurance industry representatives who 
\TC’s national accounting 
Oct. 11-12 include 


will speak at 


sessions 


committee 


Walter S. Attridge of Boston, chairman 
of the long haul trucking committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 


Agvents: W. H. Seymour, vice president, 
Liberty Mutual, McHugh, 
vice president, Equitable Life Assurance 


and Glenn 


Society. 
\ special panel on accident prevention 
measures is also scheduled at which 


proposals for the reduction of losses in 
acci- 


life and property from trucking 
dents will be studied. 
Hihglighting the convention will be 


the finals of the National Truck Roadoe, 
an industrial show to test the profes- 
sional skill of the country’s truck drivers 
Over sixty drivers from all parts of 
the country, victors in the state 
championships, will participate 


Security Mutual Casualty 
Elects New Officers 


John R. Kitch has been elected presi 
dent of the Security Mutual Casualty of 
Chicago to succeed Joseph R. Fink who 
retired on October 1. William F. Hen- 
dricks succeeds Mr. Kitch as vice presi- 
dent. William J. Zeiter has been elected 
secretary and director of the 
company to fill the vacancy on the board 
caused by Mr. Fink’s retirement 

Mr. Fink has been with the company 


also a 


since 1918. He served as office and 
claims manager and was elected vice 
president and a director in 1941. He 


was elected to the presidency in 1947. 
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Crowell Tells IAC of 
Ins. Press Functions 


PLEADS FOR MORE RECOGNITION 


Thinks Trade Pe Should Be Inte- 
gral Part of Industry; Suggests 
Advisory Council Setup 

Fred C. Crowell, Jr., 
lisher of The Insurance Field, made a 
strong plea in his talk, “Between Pipe- 
fuls,” at the annual meeting of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference October 1 
in Chicago, that the independent press of 
the insurance industry be regarded as an 
integral part of the business rather than 
merely as a vehicle for the disemination 
of news and educational material. Mr. 
Crowell maintained that the insurance 
business as a whole would gain much if 
organization heads recognized that fact 
and acted accordingly. 

Giving a sizeup of the work of editorial 
men and women of insurance mz igazines, 
the speaker said they are adept in view- 
ing the industry scene in its entirety 
from an unemotional, unprejudiced and 
objective vantage point. Such being their 
ability, Mr. Crowell asked: “Isn't it logi- 
cal to conclude that here is a group 
whose thoughts and advice on industry 
matters which affect its public relations 
and allied activities would be of value 
in shaping policy and in designing and 
executing programs? I believe that the 
insurance business would do well to con- 
sider that Furthermore, the 


editor and pub- 


thought. 
business would profit by setting up with- 
in insurance journal editorial circles, an 
advisory council upon which it could call 
regularly for assistance.’ 


Four Basic Functions 


As to how insurance journals fit in the 
industry scheme of things, Mr. Crowell 
listed four basic and important functions 


which they perform and without which 
“the business as a whole would suffer. 
They follow: 

“1. The insurance journals serve to 
give every segment of our vast, far-flung 
insurance business an industry voice, a 
medium of free expression, a vehicle by 
which any individual can gain easy access 
to an all-industry audience. Surely you 
will agree with me that that purpose is 
served—served both fully and well. 

“2. The insurance journals serve to 


give the industry an independent, objec- 
tive, record of insurance events as they 


occur. They further serve to interpret 
those events in proper perspective to the 
end that insurance journal readers are in- 


formed people 


“3. The insurance journals serve to 





give to all, who consider the industry 
or any part of it as a market for either 
products or services, an advertising me- 
dia capable of vetting a given message 
across more effectively and more eco- 
nomically than in any other way. 

“4. The insurance journals serve the 


real and worthwhile 
ing identities of 
areas of conflict 
tranquility in the 


purpose of correlat- 
interest, spotlighting 
and promoting industry 
interests of everyone.” 


Ideas on Selling Advertising Space 





“Just as the service-giving local agent 
has revamped his sales approach and pre- 
sentation from a ‘gimme’ line of attack 
to a constructive, positive appeal for 
business based on his ability to be of 


service and to save the 
so should the 
press change its 
vertising space,” said Mr. Crowell in dis- 
cussing this phase of trade journal work 

The speaker said he is convinced that 
the day of the “charity advertising 
budget” is fast disappearing and that 
insurance journal publishers should sell 
space on its merits. At the same time, 
he poined out: “Everyone engaged in 
creative work is an individualist. We 
have our own original ideas. That’s why 
we find a lot of different concepts on 


insured 
insurance 
approach in 


money, 
independent 
selling ad- 


the basic jobs that the insurance journals 
can do for your individual companies. 
For the most part, however, I believe 
most of you recognize your insurance 
journal advertising as indirect and long 
range as far as actual results are con- 
cerned.” 
Treatment of News Publicity 

In offering suggestions on the general 
subject of publicity Mr. Crowell deplored 
the undecipherable fifth carbons of let- 
ters to field staffs which are sometimes 
sent as “news releases” to insurance 
journals. The first requisite of a news 
release is that it contain the pertinent 
facts, and if those facts are properly 
assembled and the story is legibly type- 
written or mimeographed, double or 
triple spaced, on clean paper, “the edit- 
ing job is much easier and the story 


is much more likely to get a_ better 
break,” said the speaker. 
During the convention season every 


insurance journal has a wealth of good 
feature article material based on talks 
given by company officials at various 
agent meetings. But for the off-conven- 
tion periods when the business rocks 
along without the benefit of such pub- 
licity, Mr. Crowell made this suggestion: 
“You would be doing your company a 
good turn and the business as a whole, 
if you would prepare for a few of your 
top executives a series of thoughful 
articles reflecting top management think- 
ing on some phases of the business. Re- 
leases of this type would be most wel- 
comed in insurance journal offices.” 


Breakfast for New ‘Mosthion 


A breakfast conference was held by 


the officers of the IAC Friday morning 
tor new members of the association. 
Among the latter attending were S. G. 


Johnson, advertising manager, American 


International Underwriters Corp., New 
York City; E. R. Hurd, Jr., advertising 
manager, American-Associated  Insur- 


ance Cos., St. Louis; Robert E. 
advertising manager, Allstate 
Co., Chicago; Charles S, 


Gorman, 
Insurance 


Greene, vice 
president and resident manager, Dore- 
mus & Co., Chicago; C. F. Scheer, pro- 
gram production manager, Zurich Gen- 
eral Accident & Liability Insurance 
Co., Chicago; Harold W. Cook of Look 


Magazine, and Irving Mesher, publisher, 
Northwest Agency Bulletin. 


Budlong Family in Reunion 
For the second time in several years 
the four Budlong brothers were to- 
gether in Chicago during the IAC con- 
ference. Three of them are in insurance 
and one, Robert D. Budlong, is an in- 
ag engineer. Their mother, Mrs. 
Edwin C. Budlong, is a_ resident of 
Evanston, Ill, where a family reunion 
was held. The three brothers in in- 
surance, long well known in this field, 
are Theodore W., advertising manager, 


National Board of Fire Underwriters; 
Roger W., editor of the new Insurance 
Producer magazine, and Richard C., 


editor of The Local Agent. 


Giberson and Delano Served 
On Citizens’ Committee 


Dudley F. Giberson and Jay Delano, 
insurance men of Alton, Ill, served as 
co-chairmen of the citizens’ advisory 
committee which worked to promote a 
tax referendum on behalf of the Alton 
Community Consolidated School  dis- 
tricts. The referendum was approved by 
the voters at a recent special election. 


PUBLISHES SAFETY BOOKLET 

“Your Guide to Safety in the Plumb- 
ing, Heating and Ventilating Trades,” 
another booklet i in a series of pocket-size 
safety guides, has recently been published 
by the accident prevention department 
of the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies. Copies are available through 
member companies of the association. 


Urges Localization of Public Relations 


(Continued from Page 22) 


ally accepted view that few buyers of 
fire and casualty policies know or care 
the particular names of the particular 
companies in which they are insured is 
one of the greatest tributes ever ex- 
pressed to the entire industry by the 
buying public, Mr. Pearson said: 

“But this faith did not just happen. It 
has not just been built up in people’s 
minds throughout the years by accidental 
means. It is the result of years and 
years of honest effort. It is a result of 
a great amount of self-regulation of a 
great business. 


Took Years of Effort 


“Look back, on all the years of effort 
and industrial cooperation that have gone 
into the building of this public trust. 
Think of all the joint caterprises that 
have had to be necessary for this ac- 
complishment, how the pioneers of this 
business have had to build and guide 
their separate courses to meet and fol- 
low a single path, how by trial and error 
they have developed standard policy 
forms, joint rate procedures, joint audit- 
ing methods, underwriting information 
shared by all to the economic benefit of 
the individual policyholder, joint inspec- 
tion and adjustment procedures and, even 
though I believe on an entirely too lim- 
ited basis, joint educational and adver- 
tising programs.” 

a specific suggestion for improving 
service and bettering public relations, 
Mr. Pearson cited Indiana as an average 
state and said that capital stock fire and 
casualty companies write approximately 
$80,000,000 a year in the state and yet, 
he said, “this large volume of business 
written by capital stock companies and 
truly representing one of the major 
businesses of our state from value stand- 
point is the only major industry I know 
of that does not have a full-time paid 
secretary taking care of the many inter- 
ests on a local basis that are always pre- 
sented and present in these times. 

“Certainly the railroads, the oil indus- 
try, the trucking industry and almost 
all others even to the smaller businesses 
have located a man or men to guard and 
improve their interests in the eyes of our 
people in Indiana. I think I know of no 
one who has ever been given the specific 
duty of coordinating the efforts of either 
the fire or casualty business separately 
or jointly in our state.” 








Sees Lack of Direction 


The Commissionner spoke of joine con- 
ference he attended recently of Indiana 
fieldmen and agents to discuss ways and 
means of promoting a new educational 
and public relations program. He 
the program may be expected to have 


said 


definite benefits, but he sensed a lack 
of direction which normally is needed 
in any successful undertaking of this 
kind. 
Need One Capable Man 

“It is my contention,” he said, “that 
if your companies would have one ca- 
pable man who would work with the 


hundreds of fieldmen and other company 
representatives and literally thousands of 
agents, much of the confusion would be 
removed, the ultimate results would be 
much more beneficial, the cost would be 
materially reduced and the program 
could be one that would be sustained.” 

Speaking of the new state rating laws, 
the Commissioner expressed the opinion 
that the best regulated are those which 
are least regulated and said: “Rather 
than have laws or rules passed which 
would cause any rate increases which are 
to be made to be given public notice 
by law, I would much prefer to see the 
industry of insurance voluntarily arrange 


a system whereby the public was ad- 
vised of rate changes. 
Requests Public Be Notified 
“In any rate filings that have been 


made with the Department by any group 
of the insurance industry, I have always 
requested that newspaper releases je 
prepared and that the public be notified 
of these changes. I have not made this 
as a demand but ‘merely as a suggestion, 
I believe it to be to the best interest 
of the insurance business that the public 
be properly advised. How much better 
it would be if this advice were given in 
the proper form and order to the press 
rather than the press have to come to 
the Insurance Department to get the in- 
formation, yet, for some mysterious rea- 
son, although ultimately the public will 
know, we have made a mystery of all 
rate filings.” 

Mr. Pearson said it is his contention 
that if the capital stock insurance indus- 
try had a public relations expert located 
in Indiana, he would have had the proper 
connection with the local newspapers and 
proper news releases would have been 
issued concerning necessary rate changes, 
with full credit for any decreases and 
proper justification of rate increases. 

Should Be Socialized 

The bureau men, said Mr. Pearson, are 
rating experts and are doing a tremen- 
dously fine job “and yet, on a local basis, 
no one seems to be attempting to sell the 
public on the firm service and work they 
are doing. I do not believe this will ever 
be successfully accomplished until the 
companies realize it must be done on a 
localized basis.” 

In closing the Commissioner said he 
had tried to impress two thoughts on 
his listeners: that capital stock insur- 
ance is a good business, well considered 
by the public, and that “you should con- 
tinue further to localize your public rela- 
tions program and industrial advertising. 
I realize that this second suggestion is 
one that presents serious problems but I 
believe it is a goal that you should work 
toward and attempt to attain.” 


Elect Gernhardt 


(Continued from Page 21) 


lines of business can render even more 
service than it has so far and expressed 
the belief that insurance is more ade- 
quately represented by a qualified press 
than almost any other business. 

He likewise cautioned any trade press 
from editorializing extensively on major 
developments while they are. still in 
transition as the results are more likely 
to be confusing than clarifying. Rather 
he preferred objective treatment of de- 
velopments, with editorializing to come 
after changes have been completed. 


Success at Chicago 
(Continued from Page 22) 


application of sales psychology, in dress- 
ing up the product to prepare for public 
acceptance, is more effective than merely 
the written word. He said that too few 
people appreciate the importance of ad- 
vertising and salesmen in building up 
the national economy to its present 
record high level and his strip tease in 
reverse aimed to prove that even a 
product which seems attractive enough 
without being glamorized can have a 
much greater public appeal when the 
proper technique is employed to stimu- 
late sales. 4 

David Dillman, managing editor ot 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce, told 
what the central west has to offer in- 
dustry in the present migration away 
from large centers in the east. With 
the process of decentralization going 
on, high freight rates one of the major 


causes, he said the central west is 
securing an increasingly bigger  per- 
centage of national business. 
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New Disability Policy V. J. Skutt to Address 


4 For Preferred Accident hi 
A cident éx Health, i, Arie Vhews The Preferred Accident Insurance Co. C ee A. & Ht. Group 


of New York has announced to its SEASON’S PROGRAM ARRANGED 











Provident L.& A, 





agents the enterprise disability policy. 

This accident and sickness contract is Annual Banquet Will Be Memorial to 

E N C" especially designed for risks classified Gordon; Wessman Announces Num- 
nters on- an. D, E, F and G and may be issued on ber of Noted Speakers 

either a full coverage or non-occupa- Soe 

tional basis. V. J. Skutt, vice president and gen- 


A & H Field: j hree Basic Policies The policy contains the usual prin- eral counsel, United Benefit Life Insur- 
¢ ° >] F cipal sum, total disability, partial dis- ance Co. and of the Mutual Benefit 


\ new and comprehensive line of non- 
cancellable accident and sickness cover- 
ages, supplemented by a wide range of 
optional hospital-surgical endorsements, 
is now being written by the Provident 
Life & Accident of Chattanooga. - 

Even with the favorable economic con- 
ditions which have existed for the past 
several years, there are not too many 
companies in this specialized field—and 
most of the carriers that do write non- 
cancellable forms restrict such business 
to their own full-time representatives. | 

Therefore, the decision of the Provi- 
dent Life & Accident, long a recognized 
pioneer in the A. & H. field, not only 
to accept, but actively to solicit high- 
class brokerage contacts for non-can. 1s 
newsworthy. 

In introducing the coverage to the 
Provident’s accident department field 
force, Vice President James E. Powell 
said, “Flexibility is the keynote of the 
entire line... we have non-cancellable 
coverages to meet the special needs of 
every prospect for this selective type 
of business. The official announcement 
outlines three separate and distinct basic 
policy forms which represent culmina- 
tion of many months of planning based 
on our extensive underwriting experi- 
ence. We know there is a great market 
for non-cancellable income protection— 
and we know we are offering you non- 
cancellable at its best.” 

Scope of the Coverage 

All three of these basic policies are 
recurrent disability contracts and all are 
non-prorating. The guaranteed monthly 
income policy (series GMR) is issued 
with 100 months accident indemnity 
(from the first day) and 100 months 
sickness indemnity (from the thirty-first 
day). The accident indemnity may be 
extended to lifetime by endorsement and 
the policy can be written with other 
elimination periods (up to ninety days 
for both accident and sickness) at lower 
rates. A choice of four different hospital 
riders will provide from $4 to $7 per 
day for room and board—payable from 
the first day to a maximum of ninety 
days for any one accident or sickness. 
In addition, the applicant can choose 
between two surgical schedules provid- 
ing maximum fees of $150 and $250 
respectively. 

This policy also provides for partial 
disability resulting from either accident 
or sickness (following a period of total 
disability) and house confinement is not 
required at any time. The contract con- 
tains a twelve-month recurrent disabil- 
ity clause, 

The non-cancellable income _ policy 
(Series GPR), a six-month recurrent 
disability contract, provides two years 
accident indemnity and one year sick- 
ness benefits. Accident benefits can be 
extended to five years or lifetime and 
sickness benefits can be extended to 
two years by endorsement. Elimination 
periods range from first day to thirty 
days for accidents and seven to thirty 
days for sickness. Like the GMR series 
additional optional coverages include 
hospital room and board from $4 to $7 
daily and surgical schedules providing 
maximum fees of $150 or $250. 

This policy also provides for partial 
disability as a result of accident only. 
If the insured suffers the loss of two 
members or the sight of both eyes— 
through either accident or sickness—the 
contract pays the monthly indemnity 
during the lifetime of the insured up to 
the limit provided by the policy. Fur- 
thermore, this policy is written non- 
medically from age 21 to 55—unless the 


ability, hospital and surgical clauses. Health & Accident Association, Omaha, 


applicant requests the two years’ sick- Health insurance is provided on a one _ president of the Health & Accident Un- 
ness indemnity feature. year house confining basis with full derwriters Conference, will be speaker at 

The guaranteed income accident pol- indemnity allowed for one month dur- the annual banquet of the Chicago Acci- 
icy (series GA) will be issued to pro- ing which house confinement is not dent & Health Association at the Hotel 


vide A. D. & D. and accident indemnity required. LaSalle, November 18. 


only for five years or lifetime with op- The dinner will be held as a memorial 


tional hospital-surgical coverages. This NEW AMARILLO ASS’N ELECTS to the late Harold R. Gordon, former 


form will be written non-medically. The newly organized Amarillo (Tex.) managing director of the conference 
Complete Sales Kit for Agents — Association of A. & H. Underwriters Guests of honor will be N. P. Parkinson, 
The Provident's announcement of its has elected the following officers: Nor- Illinois Director of Insurance with the 
new non-cancellable line features a com- ji, Ewing, president; W. T. Cooke, vice executive staff of the Illinois Depart- 
bination circular-application which in- president; W. D. Bartlett, secretary- ment; Arthur J. Bidwell, chairman of the 
cludes a proposal form that can be treasurer. Elected to the executive com- Illinois Senate Insurance Committee; 
adapted to any one of the three policies, mittee were J. J. Walders, S. E. Dean Ben S. Rhodes, chairman of the House 
with or without the optional extra bene- ang C | Copeland insurance committee; W. Russell Arring- 
fits. To facilitate the handling of agency ignite : ton, vice chairman, insurance committee 





inquiries the company has prepared a of Illinois; Walker Butler, Illinois Sena- 
complete sales kit containing a copy of endorsements, and an instruction sheet tor; Tappan Gregory, Chicago, president, 
the circular-application, specimen poli- outlining the Provident’s underwriting American Bar Association; Dr. Percy 
cies, rate cards, sample hospital-surgical rules for this type of business. Hopkins, president, Illinois State Medi- 





Continental’s 


PROTECTALL PLAN 


The amazingly simple “Protectall” sales portfolio offered by 
Continental’s leading production division is a quick resume of 
every fact an agent needs in selling primary Accident & Health 
Income protection with only two non-classified policies for: (1) 
Executives, (2) Career Girls, (3) Manual Workers. The keynote 
is simplicity ... easy understanding .. . no red tape . . . no classifica- 
tion manual . . . self-selling presentation forms to help producers 
make more sales and higher earnings. Writing facilities are avail- 


able to all qualified brokers, agents and producers. 


Write for Your Portfolio Today 


Complete Details on Supplementary 
Hospital - Surgical - Medical Cover- 


ages are also Available 


pnorecratt CONTINENTAL 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


Disability Division 
310 So. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 





AMERICA'S NO. 1 ACCIDENT & SICKNESS INSURANCE COMPANY 
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cal Society; Robert L. Hogg, executive 
vice president, American Life Conven- 
tion: O. J. Breidenbaugh, executive sec- 
retary, National Association of Accident 
& Health Underwriters. 


A reception and cocktail party in 
honor of the past presidents of the Chi- 
cago association will precede the ban- 
quet. 

Wessman Announces Program 

Irving G. Wessman, secretary, Loyalty 
Group casualty companies, at Chicago, 
president of the association, announces 
that plans have been perfected for the 
entire season which began September 7 
when the speaker at an executive board 
meeting was Eugene F. Gregory, Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance, Denver, president, 
National Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters. 

Roy Tuckbreiter, president, Continen 
al Casualty and Continental Assurance 
Cos. was speaker at the meeting Sep 
tember 21, which was attended by 150 
members and guests. 

P. Skoglund, 
American Life & Ca 
will be 
meeting October 19 

The association will hold a Christmas 
varty December 21 for orphans in tribute 
o Babe Ruth, when speakers will be 
famous umpire, 
id Lew Fonseca. 
is scheduled for 
h F. Follmann, 
of Accident & 
ters, as speaker, and an- 

iary 15, when William 
ducer of Los An- 
guest speaker. 
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Minne- 
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president, 
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On March 15, there will be an out 











standing producers’ sales conference with 
morning and afternoon sessions. James 
E. Powell, vice president, Provident Life 
& Insurance Co., Chattanooga 
wi ker at the luncheon held in 
connection with the conference. 

Melvin J. Evans will speak on “Human 
Engineering in the A. & H. Business” 


April 19, and 


May 17, 


meeting on 


meeting, 
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FORM A. & H. ASSOCIATION 


Adverse Publicity Causes British Colum- 
bia Underwriters to Organize; Seed 
Is Named 
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H. & A. Conference Committees for 
1948-49 Appointed by Pres. Skutt 


Three administrative and twenty 
“working” committees of the Health & 
\ccident Underwriters Conference have 
been appointed by V. J. Skutt, president 
of the Conference and vice president of 
the Mutual Benefit Health & Accident. 

President Skutt has appointed an ex- 
panded group insurance committee to 
work in this field. All forms of group 
insurance are embraced in the make-up 
of the committee, and each type of group 
has a vice chairman. P. W. Watt, vice 
president, Washington National, is the 
cral chairman and the committee’s 
secretary is conference statistician, Bill 
Howland. First annual meeting of the 
eroup commitee has been set for Novem- 
ber 18-19 at the La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

Personnel of the conference advisory 
committee includes S. C. Carroll, vice 
president, Mutual Benefit H. & A.; L. 
D. Cavanaugh, president, Federal Life; 





|. E. Powell, vice president, Provident 
Life & Accident; Paul Clement, gen- 
eral manager, Minnesota ( ommercial 


Men’s; John M. Powell, president, Loyal 
Protective Life; W. G. Alpaugh, presi- 
dent, Inter-Ocean Insurance; oO Ff. 
Davis. Illinois Bankers Life, and H. E: 
Skoglund, North American Life & Casu- 
alty. They are all past presidents of the 
conference. 

E. J. Faulkner, president, Woodmen 
Accident, is chairman of the planning 
committee and R. J. Wetterlund, vice 
president-general counsel, Washington 
National, is its vice chairman. For the 
finance committee L. D. Cavanaugh, 
Federal Life, has been named chairman 
and J. H. Daggett, Old Line Life, the 
vice chairman. 

Standing Committee Chairmen 

The following executives of member 
companies have been appointed as chair- 
i chairmen of conference 


men or vice of ¢ 
standing committees: J. E. Scholefield, 
North American L. & C., agency. man- 


agement: R. R. Haffner, Business Men’s, 
blanks; C. O. Pauley, secretary, Great 
Northern Life, business standards; G. 
T. Deiahunty, vice president, Alliance 
Life, and J. M. Penrith, vice president, 
United Insurance, respectively chairman 
and vice chairman, convention commit- 
tee 

C. F. Lee, Columbian National Life, 
education; I. A. Weaver, Secured Casu- 
altvy, and C. E. Waller, Professional In- 
surance, respectively chairman and vice 
chairman, hospital insurance committee; 
C. L. Peterson, Ohio State Life, legal; 
W. deV. Washburn, American Health 
- Baltimore, medical; Standford Miller, 
Employers Reinsurance, membership; A. 
W. Franklin, United Commercial Travel- 
ers, memorials; H. R. Lawson, Massa- 
chusetts Protective, non-cancellable, and 
R. J. Wetterlund, Washington National, 
social insurance 

For the public relations committee 
Clyde W. Young, president, Monarch 
Life, has been appointed honorary chair- 
man after serving for several years as 
ts chairman, Frank S. Vanderbrouk, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the same com- 
pany, is the new chairman of this com- 
mittee. Jarvis Farley, Massachusetts In- 
demnity, continues as chairman of the 
standard provisions committee with H. 
Lewis Rietz, Lincoln National Life, as 
chairman. J. H. Miller, Monarch 
Life, heads the statistical committee with 
D. J. Schonberg, United Benefit Life, 


vice 





goal of the new association, he says, is 
to “promote educational and legislative 
measures to reduce accidents and im- 
rove health standards and to advance 
yublic knowledge of accident and 
insurance,” 


FIDELITY VOLUME RISES 
The Continental Casualty Co. an 
nounces that fidelity insurance volume 
for the first six months of this year 
increased 111% over the volume for the 
same period last year. 


as vice chairman. John J. Temple, 
American Hospital-Medical, is chairman 
of the taxation committee and G. J. 
Cleary, Mutual Benefit H. & A,, is its 
vice chairman. 

Largest sfanding committee is 
lative matters. Each state has been entrusted 
to a conference company executive, and the 
list embraces: J. E. Powell, Provident L. & 
A.; D. C. MacEwen, Occidental Life; John 
Gilmore, Business Men’s; G. W. Kemper, Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity; W. J. McGettigan, Se- 
curity Life & Accident; O. F. 
chusetts Protective; W. deV. Washburn, Amer- 
Health; H. O. Fishback, Jr., Northern 
Life; W. Russell Arrington, Combined Insur- 
ance of America; Maurice Donnelly, Indiana 
Travelers; Watson Powell, American Republic; 
F. W. Duboc, Western Casualty & Surety; E. 
H. Speckman, Kentucky Central L. & A.; J. M. 
Peebles, National L. & A.; A. W. Perkins, Un- 
ion Mutual Life; John Panchuk, Federal Life & 
Casualty; H. P. Skoglund, North 
& C. 

Also Gale Davis, 
Edward 


that on legis- 


Grahame, Massa- 


ican 





American L. 


Mutual Benefit H. & A.; F. 
United L. & A.; Paul G. 
Casualty; Moses G. Hub- 
Mutual Accident; 
Carolina Casualty; Walter 
Fearn, Pioneer Mutual Life; C. L. Peterson, 
Ohio State Life; R. B. Smith, Great Northern 
Life, Oklahoma City; H. E. Ritter, Jr., Gen- 
eral Accident; Travis T. Wallace, Great Amer- 
Reserve; W. G. Alpaugh, Inter-Ocean In- 
Helby, Federal Casualty. 


Rushlow, 
Garey, Commercial 
bard, Commercial Travelers 


Floyd M. Hunter, 


cane and J. J. 
Big Casualty Mutuals Active 
In N. J. Cash Sickness Ins. 


In addition to the Lumbermens Mu- 


tual Casualty, whose TDB setup was 
mentioned in our issue last week, the 
Liberty Mutual and American Mutual 


Liability will write cash sickness busi- 
ness in New Jersey. 

Neither will set up a separate office 
as they feel that their already estab- 
lished branch offices, adequately staffed, 
can handle the business. A salient dif- 
ference between their operation and that 
of stock casualty companies is that com- 
missions to producers will not be paid 
as business of these mutuals are solicited 
by full-time, salaried employes. Both 
companies expect to go below twenty- 
five lives when the state law permits. 


Student’s Medical Expense 
Policy Approved in Toronto 


An accident policy paying for medical 
expenses of students in junior school 
and high schools has been approved by 
the Toronto Board of Education for the 
1948-49 year. The Guardian Insurance 
Co. of Canada, in making the coverage 
available, agreed to continue the broad- 
ened protection by paying the cost of 
treatment administered by a_ physio- 
therapist, osteopath or chiropractor in 
addition to that provided by doctors. 
The policy also covers hospital charges, 
nurses’ fees, x-rays and ambulance costs. 
Dental treatment is not covered. 

The policy covers not only accidents 
sustained on school premises but also 
those sustained away from school prem- 
ises if the pupil is under the supervision 
of a school authority. 

Premium rates for junior school pupils 
are 25 cents per $50, with maximum 
protection of $400. High school pupils 
pay 50 cents per $50 with the same limit. 


COMMISSIONS TO BE PAID 

It can be generally stated that all of 
the companies writing N. J. cash sickness 
business will pay the standard Group 
scale of commissions. There will be some 
variations of practices, of course, but 
this is the consensus of opinion at this 
writing. A few companies, the Con- 
tinental Companies for example, will 
offer the alternative of a level scale of 
commission. 


To Consider A. & H. 
Underwriting at Forum 


TO BE AT CHICAGO OCTOBER 49 


Alport to Serve as Chairman of H. & 
Conference Sessions; Will Discuss 
Current Company Practices 


Specific questions concerning qf] 
phases of health and accident insurance 
underwriting will be discussed at an un. 
derwriting forum to be held at the La 
Salle Hotel, Chicago, October 19. The 
forum will be conducted by the under. 
writing committee of the Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference, D, RB 
Alport, assistant secretary, Business 
Men’s Assurance, chairman. 

Current company practices regarding 
underwriting hospital policies, accident 
and medical reimbursement contracts 
monthly indemnity limits, medical ex- 
amination requirements, and the use of 
waivers are among the topics scheduled 
on the agenda. The highly popular case 
clinic, inaugurated at last year’s under- 
writing forum, will be held again. this 
year. During the case clinic actual “out 
of the ordinary” underwriting problems 
are presented and the probable under- 
writing solution discussed. 

The complete agenda for the forum 
follows: 


Family Hospital Policies 
Questions for Discussion: 
1. On a family hospital paying ten 
times the daily benefit in the case of maternity, 


policy 


is it permissible to write the husband and chil- 
dren for $5 or even $3 per day and the wife 
for $10 or more? Is $100 then payable for ma- 
ternity benefits? 

2. On a family hospital policy will you ac. 
cept a wife and children without including the 
husband Are full 
thereunder? 


maternity benefits payable 
3. To what extent do you inspect hospitaliza- 
tion, limited coverage plans, etc.? 
4. What underwriting is necessary and what 
have with 
reimbursement in amounts of $500 up? 


experience you had accident only 
medical 


What amounts are written? 


5. Do you write accident and health insur- 
ance for housewives? In what amounts? 
Trend Toward Revision 
6. (a) Is there a trend for general revision 


of monthly indemnity maximums upward, espe- 
cases covering professional men such 
(b) What is the gen- 
increasing 


cially in 
as doctors, lawyers, etc.? 
attitude toward 

monthly indemnity 
(c) What is your 
maximum already issued by other companies? 


7. (a) What is your opinion on the practice 


eral maximum 
by individual 


attitude on 


companies? 


cases showing 


of requiring medical examination on plans of 
fering thirty to sixty months health coverage? 
(b) How 
various companies on both cancellable and non- 


extensive are medicals used by the 
cancellable? 

8. How far 
companies go after information on ‘‘routine and 


back and how extensively do 


physical check-up” answers given on _ applica- 
tion? 

9. Do many companies offer health and ac- 
cident coverage at younger ages, (age 15 up), 


where employment definitely shawn? 


10. What is the practice followed by most 


companies when considering applications sub- 
mitted on seasonal laborers such as _ woods 
workers, sawmill employes, etc.? 

11. Using a four-class manual, into which 


class are the following occupations placed and 
approximate ratios: 
lumber mill 


what has been the loss 


dentists, draftsmen, employes, 
nurses, oil well and refinery employes, packing 
house employes, painters and paperhangers, po 
licemen and guards. 

12. (a) What are the practices of the vari: 
ous companies in connection with new appli: 
cants with a medical history of 1—heart disease, 
2—diabetes, 3—cancer and 4—rheumatic fever? 
(b) What, if any, action do they take following 
a claim for those conditions? (c) Do you us¢ 
the same underwriting rules for hospital policies 
as for accident and health indemnity policies? 

13. What plan is followed by the various 
companies with reference to use of waivers? 

14. What effect will proposed or existing 
incontestable clauses have on underwriting those 
cases where we use exclusion waivers in the 
policy at time of issue? 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
IS COSTING MORE 


THIS 1S A 1940 MODEL 
12. YOU CAN HAVE /T 
FOR OMLY */2 00 
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a 
The price of used cars has soared way up... often far above list price. The insurance 
companies are now expected to make their adjustments on artificial values instead of on the 
basis of normal depreciation. All cars, new and old, are “worth” more. 
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Today there are more cars on the street than ever before. With 30,000,000 cars in use and 
many needing repair, chances of accidents are multiplied, especially as the average age of 
these cars is 9 years. Roads, too, are often in poor condition. 


WELL HAVE TO 
REPLACE THE 
WHOLE SIDE as 


Nh i Tithe 


The new look in manent is streamlined and attractive but it does cause more expensive 
accidents. Elaborate grilles are easily smashed, costly to replace. With fenders becoming a 
part of the body, what used to be a $10 repair job can easily run up to $150 in the new models. 









Who establishes auto insurance rates? 
The individual motorist! By reducing 
accidents he helps reduce the cost of 


ee 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 





SOME REASONS WHY 





See 


omen AMERICAN Si)” ASSOCIATED | 





| AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATED INDEMNITY 

| INSURANCE COMPANY CORPORATION 

SAINT LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Reprints of this series are avatlable for leaving with your policyholders. 
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F. B. Heller, Dean of 
Newark Agents, Feted 


45 YEARS WITH HIS AGENCY 
President of Schlesinger-Heller An- 
nounces at Testimonial Dinner His 
Retirement Nov. 1; His Career 


Frank B. Heller, president of Schles- 


inger-Heller Agency of Newark, and 
dean of insurance agents in that city, 
was guest of honor at a dinner October 


6 in the Down Town Club in celebration 


of his forty-fifth anniversary with the 


FRANK B. HELLER 


agency and its predecessors. The din- 
ner was tendered by Joel L. Schlesinger, 
he agency and presi- 
iger Co. Attend- 


Mr. Heller’s associates 





vice president ot 


dent of Louis Schle 





ing were many ot 


he insurance business 
and throughout the 


his forty-fifth anni- 
made known this 
etire from active par- 
ticipation in the Schlesinger-Heller 
Agency on November 1. 
Hired on Oct. 6, 1903 

The late Louis Schlesinger hired Mr. 
as an as- 
department 
under the 
formerly of 
- the former being 
sheriff of Essex 
as then located at 
When the Union 
at 9 Clinton Street 












and his associates 








ei . the Schles 
that address. In 
up built the Es 
Street, the 
W t ddress, and 
there it cated 
In 1921 e name of the agency was 
changed to Schlesinger-Heller Agency 


and Mr. Heller took over its active man- 
been one of Newark’s 








most popular agency leaders. 

Guests at the Dinner 
Ir n to Mr. Heller and his 
fice associates—Joel L. Schlesinger, 
Richard J. Crocker, Herman W. Greene 
and William G. Staiger, the guests at 





the testimonial dinner included: 
Crawford, president of Glens Falls 
Co.; Wesley R. 


of that 





Carlson and Ralph 
William D. 





company; 





Rogers and George J. Helmer of Insurance Co. 
of North America; Ray F. Bimpson and Gil- 
bert E. Stecher of Union Assurance Society, 
Ltd.; William F. Dooley, vice president, Con- 
tinental Insurance Co.; John W. Short and 
John J. Ward of the Queen. 

Also Paul B. Sommers, president of Ameri- 
can of Newark, and Samuel H. Reiter of that 
company; William B. Rearden, executive vice 
president, Firemen’s of Newark; William T. 
Harper, president, Maryland Casualty, and Jo- 
seph T. Comerford, Newark manager of that 
company. 

Also Leon A. Watson, David J. Connolly, 
Herbert J. Hannoch, Aaron Lasser, Joseph M. 
Byrne, Jr., Walter C. Gray, A. H. Rachlin, 
William O’Gorman, William Lewis, Hon. Her- 
bert H. Eber, Julius H. Cohn, and W. Paul 
Stillman, chairman of the Mutual Benefit Life. 

Also Henry L. Marzell, vice president of 
Louis Schlesinger Co.; Frank A. Schlesinger, 
vice president; Arthur P. Felsberg, treasurer; 
Burnett W. Straus, Jr., secretary; Leslie R. 
Hauser, assistant treasurer; Marvin Katz; Theo- 
dore J. Lowy; A. D. Marx; Seymour Paskow; 
A. C. Wolf; William J. 
Mayer. 


Jamieson and Robert 


HENRY C. SMYTH ELECTED V.P. 


Joins Leonhart & Co. as Richmond 
Mer.; Co. Has Offices in Baltimore, 
New York; Reinsurance Specialists 


W. Harold Leonhart, president, Leon- 
hart & Co., Inc., Baltimore, announces 
the election of Henry C. Smyth of 
Richmond, Va. as vice president. He 
will be in charge of the Richmond office 
and will travel countrywide. Formerly 
he was associated with Robert Van 
Iderstine in the formation of the Old 
North State Insurance Co. 

Leonhart & Co., Inc., established in 
July, 1941, maintains a New York office 
through which premium and loss border- 
eaux clear remittances, accounting and 
statistics are reported. Miss Lillian S. 
Claus is vice president in charge of this 
office. 

President of the company and also of 
Southern Underwriters, Inc., is 
Harold Leonhart who is in his twenty- 
seventh year in the business. His early 
years were spent in a large local agency 
and brokerage firm. Resigning in mid- 
1941 to establish his own business he 
has since built up a sizable volume of 
reinsurance and direct business. His 
company also maintains safety engineer- 
ing and claims supervision; has impor- 
tant connections abroad. F. Addison 
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Liability 
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This policy sets a new standard in broad lia- 
bility protection for the farmer. Farm, Per- 
sonal, Employers’, Automobile and Products 
Liability are covered on an occurrence basis. 
Medical Payments can be included with all 
but the Products coverage. Exclusions are 
limited to just three sentences! With increasing 
mechanization, the farm owner ranks with the 
industrialist as a prospect for blanket liability 
coverage. And American Casualty’s new con- 
tract is the preferred policy for the majority 
of your farm and ranch risks. 


Full information on the Blanket Farmers’ Liability Policy is available on request 


AMERICAN CASUALTY COMPANY 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Fire Affiliate: American Aviation & General Insurance Company 


A NEW POLICY 

















ey 
Fowler, vice president, is in charge of 
Maryland business. In Baltimore the 
agency represents American Fire & 


. Casualty of Orlando, Fila. 


Mr. Leonhart’s latest move is to ac- 
quire a new building in Baltimore to 
house his organization. Recently pur- 
chased from the Home Insurance (o., it 
is located at the corner of South and 
Water Streets. 


Big Bill 
(Continued from Page 19) 


watch them get ready and see them 
finish. Thus, he witnessed the finals of 
the women’s 400 metre free style which 
was won by Ann Curtis who broke the 
Olympic record but not the world rec- 
ord (made by R. Hueger of Denmark 
in 1940.) 

He had praise for Miss C. Gibson of 
England who, in the second heat of the 
women’s 400 metre free style, came up 
from behind in the fifth length to win at 
the end of the eighth. “The people went 
wild, and we simply had to cheer and 
apnlaud with them,” he said. 

Mr. Leonhart also enjoyed the 200 
metre breast stroke event for men, 
won by J. Verdeur of the U.S.A. with 
K. Carter, also American, second: the 
springboard diving in which Harlan of 
the U. S. A. and Capilla of Mexico did 
practically everything including a 3% 
somersault and double twist forward 
and backward. These two stars, acting 
as clowns, also staged a comic diving 
exhibition which made a big hit with 
the spectators. 

Finally, he was impressed by a water 
polo game between South America and 
a selected European team, plaved as an 
experiment under S. A. rules which, 
Mr. Leonhart thinks, are a decided im- 
provement over the standard rules. 

Leaving London after a week at the 
Olympic games, he flew via KIM to 
Copenhagen en route to Stockholm for 
the International Red Cross Conference. 
One of the well known personalities 
he saw there was Count Bernadotte, 
later to lose his life in Israel, who also 
attended the Stockholm conference as a 
delegate. 

Mr. Leonhart described the Interna- 
tional Red Cross Conference as an ex- 
ceptional example of the benefits and 
the need for development and improve- 
ment of international relations in poli- 
tics, economics and social life. In at- 
tendance were representatives of all the 
countries except the Soviet Union and 
her satellites, and reason given for the 
non-cooperation of the Soviet was its 
claim that the International Red Cross 
Committee has been unjust in failing to 
stop the prosecution of Independents. 

Mr. Leonhart was impressed by the 
broad-minded attitude displayed by 
Lord Woolton, head of the British Red 
Cross delegation who presided at the 
General Commission Session. There 
wasn’t the slightest injection of politics 
in the procedure; representatives of 
governments attending were there to 
promote the adoption of conventions to 
increase Red Cross humanitarian activi- 
ties in time of war and peace. Mr. Leon- 
hart also had a close-up view of Presi- 
dent Basil O’Connor of the League of 
Red Cross Societies, and President 
Ruegger (Switzerland) of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross Committee. 

The next international gathering will 
be in 1952 in Washington, D. C. 


Underwriting Meeting Held 
At Aetna C. & S. H. O. 


Forty-three field underwriters of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety from thirty- 
seven cities attended a special confer- 
ence held at its home office in Hartford 
from September 20 through 24. 

Under the direction of Robert I. Cat- 
lin, vice president of the company, and 
Ray S. Warmolts, assistant secretary of 
the executive underwriting department, 
the five-day meeting featured addresses 
keyed to the underwriting situation in 
various casualty lines. 
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cies. of the ‘Supreme Court of Vir- 


Corporation Commission. T 
Ai a opaeremae 
trial Commissi yn ‘required that there be 


dent compe desi e. 


sequently died of an embolism following 
| e ° 


Industrial Commission turned the 


This decision was appealed with 


Opinion of Justice Gregory 





Goodwin Heads Ins. Division 


For Dewey-Warren Ticket 


Joining in oc —- for the elec- 


"Pre sider nt and Vice 


yo is a personal 


1airman Goodwin said: 


to ‘te “hee qualified to 


splendid records 


complete devotion 


ay n progresses: 


Melvin Spooner, 


men selected as vice chairwomen are: 


Inch and Leone I 


Va. High Court’s Ruling on Hernia 
Case sega Mean Higher Comp. Rates 


the weight of authority on this subject 
and... allowing the compensation for 
hernia which may result to an employe 
while engaged in his regular work. . 

“To constitute an injury by accident 
it is not necessary that there must be 
a ‘fall, slip or other fortuitous circum- 
stance’ If this were true, an employe 
who is injured and who slipped or fell 
would be allowed compensation while 
one who did not slip or fall would not 
be allowed compensation although he 
may have broken an arm or leg while 
performing his work in the usual way. 
This result would be illogical and 
against the purpose and spirit of the 
workmen’s compensation law. 

W. L. Robinson of the state’s indus- 
trial claims division believes that the 
decision will result in a large increase 
in compensation for injuries involving 
the knee, back and hernia. Cases which 
have been adjudicated cannot be re- 
opened, Mr. Robinson said, but he felt 
that all such cases which have occurred 
within the past year may be brought 
with good chance that compensation 
will be allowed. 

Cases which have been turned down 
by Commissioners where no review was 
asked are closed as are those which 
were reviewed by the full commission 
where no appeal was taken. Other cases 
may be brought within a year of the 
occurrence of the injury. 





Minn. Bank Official Endorses 
Surety Bonds in New Booklet 


“Surety Protection in Banks” is the 
title of a booklet written by F. A. 
Amundson, Minnesota Commissioner of 
Banks and past president, National As- 
sociation of Supervisors of State Banks. 
Representing a fine endorsement of the 
value of bankers blanket and _ fidelity 
bonds, the booklet has already been 
sent to banks throughout the country— 
at the suggestion of Maple T. Harl, 
FDIC chairman, and it should also be 
in the hands of surety bond producers 
as an effective aid in their sale of bonds. 

Mr. Amundson points out that many 
broken lives, disrupted homes and closed 
banks have resulted from defalcations 
by officers and employes of banks be- 
cause decent salaries and pleasant work- 
ing conditions were not provided. He 
maintains that the daily handling of 
large sums of money, or the control of 
records which are the equivalent of 
money, constitute powerful temptations 
particularly to those in desperate cir- 
cumstances or who otherwise lack moral 
stamina. “Consequently,” he says, “it is 
most important that for reasons of 
humanity alone, banks should pay fair 
wages, follow equitable promotion pro- 
grams, and give their employes reason- 
able assurance of future security through 
the adoption of pension plans, Group 
life insurance, hospitalization and other 
benefits.” 

In addition the author urges that 
banks employ continuous internal audit 
control in a never-ceasing effort to 
prevent or discover defalcations 

While a defalcation of any amount 
which is covered by a surety bond may 
appear to injure no one but the officer 
involved and the surety company, yet 
it often results in closing the bank and 
thereby seriously affects the entire com- 
munity. Backing up this statement Mr. 
\mundson points out that between 1933 
and 1937 over 500 banks, each with 
leposits of less than $5,000,000, reported 
to their sureties defalcations totaling 
$9,500,000 and that from 1915 to 1941 
almost 1,500 officers and employes of 
national banks were convicted of bank 
frauds. 





J. O. Rice Elected 
Secretary of AMA 





well known to insurance people. 

Rice will be in charge of the ad- 
ministration of the conference, 
publication and membership service pro- 
tf AMA’s personnel, i 


packaging and production divisions un- 


. Howlett who recently 


succeeds Henry 
i president of Con- 


1940) he has also served the 12,200 com- 
, and individual members of the as- 
sociation as sti uff executive in ch rge of 


——==_ 


WITH F. & D. 25 YEARS 





Manager Kessler, Hartford, and Asst, 
Manager Bach, Brooklyn, Observing 
This Milestone; Their Careers 


C. C. Kessler, Jr., manager in Hart- 
ford, and Joseph A. Bach, assistant 
manager in Brooklyn, are each complet- 
ing twenty-five years oF service this 
month with the Fidelity & Deposit 

Mr. Kessler began his career in the 
F. & D.’s home office agency depart- 
ment. Subsequently transferred to the 
field, he served for several years as 
special agent in Buffalo and then in 
Cincinnati. He was appointed assistant 
manager in Hartford in 1938 and was 
advanced to the managership of that 
office last October. 

Mr. Bach started in the contract bond 
department of the F. & D. After three 
years he was transferred to Detroit 
and later served in various capacities 
in Dallas and Richmond offices. In 1938 
he was assigned to the Brooklyn office 
as contract bond underwriter and 
solicitor. In 1942 he was promoted to 
his present post. 


VA. CIO SEEKS HIGHER BENEFITS 

Resolutions adopted by the CIO state 
convention in Richmond, Va., ask that 
more benefits be provided under the 
state’s workmen’s compensation act. 
They also call for liberalization of 
Unemployment Compensation Commis- 
sion rules to allow benefits to those 
“who are forced to strike in order to 
gain their legitimate rights.” 


REISENWEBER SPECIAL AGENT 

The Glens Falls Indemnity has ap- 
pointed Charles M. Reisenweber as 
special agent for the territory serviced 
by its Baltimore office. 

Mr. Reisenweber, native of Baltimore, 
has spent over twenty years in the in- 
surance business. He joined the Glens 
Falls Indemnity in 1945. Since then he 
has taken a refresher course in the 
home office, following which he has 
served as underwriter in the Baltimore 
office. 





AMA’s divisions. Since 1945 he has been 
assistant secretary of the association in 
charge of research and publications, and 
the production, office management, per- 
sonnel and general management divi- 
sions. 





STATEMENT OF THE hd a MAN- 


ETC., RE- 
QUiRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 


ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933 AND JULY 2, 


Of The Easte rn Underwriter, published weekly 
1948, 


State of New York 
County of New York 


Notary Public in and for the 
State and _county aforesaid, personally appeared 
having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
i manager of The Eastern Under- 
writer and that the following is, to the best of 
— a true ee ae 


aforementioned publica. 


publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
‘Publisher, Eastern Underwriter igueees, Inc., 


41 Maiden Lane, New +? 
299 Weet 12th Street. 


_ Editor, Clarence Axman, 
" Managing Eaitor - , Jerome Philp, 25 Rocky 
Business Manaxer, W. . Hadley, 1111 Put- 
iss at owned by a corpo- 


and also "ete decree the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 


If not owned by a corporation, the names and 


If owned by a firm, 


company, or other 
unincorporated | concern, its name and address, 


Males .. New York 7. 
» 299 West 12th on New 





York 14, N. Y. 

W. 2 Hadley, 1111 Putnam Avenue, Plain- 
field, N. J. 

4. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 

and other security holders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 
_ 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears ‘upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and _ belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a ca- 
pacity other than that of a bona fide owner: 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, er other securities than as s0 
stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the twelve months preceding the 
date shown above is 3,521. (This information 
is required from daily, weekly, semiweekly, 
and triweekly newspapers only.) 

Eastern Underwriter Company, Inc., 
W. L. Hadley, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 
day of September, 1948: 

Frank S. Westman, 

Notary Public in the State of New York, 

Qualified in Queens County. 

Queens Co. Clk’s No. 4290, Reg. No. 305-W-9. 

Certificate filed in New York County. 

N. Y. Co. Clk’s No. 1089, Reg. No. 828-W-9. 

Commission expires March 30, 1949, 


(Seal) Frank S. Westman. 
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se THINK for a minute that the sale of Ocean Cargo Insurance is limited to 


the chief ports of the country. Some of the largest Ocean Cargo Policies in the 
United States originate in cities and manufacturing centers in the interior. 
Check the merchants, manufacturers, freight forwarders, jobbers, importers and 
exporters, in your community for Ocean Cargo prospects. 
Then let the Marine Office of America, with its world-wide facilities, unquestioned 


strength, and years of experience help you with all of your Ocean Cargo problems. 
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In living as in traveling, reaching a given point at a 
specified time is the direct result of careful planning. 
Those without a plan seldom make the train . . . others 
travel miles without destination. The trip is most 
rewarding to the traveler who knows his ultimate 


objective . . . who plans carefully and reaches each 


Way-station on schedule. 


The underwriter who plans _ lifetime goals for his 
clients, sets a path of achievement for himself. Today, 
81% of Fidelity foremost underwriters use Fidelity 


Personal Estate Plans to keep their clients and them- 


selves “on time’ financially. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA « PENNSYLVANIA 

















"ON TIME” FINANCIALLY? 
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Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Co. 
United States Fire Insurance Company 
North River Insurance Company 

The Home Insurance Company 
Commerce Insurance Company 

Northern Assurance Company, Ltd. 

Eagle Star Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Universal Insurance Company 

Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co. 
Standard Insurance Company of New York 
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ZURICH PROGRAMS OF PLANNED PROTECTION 


The Modern Group Insurance Coverage 


* * 


GROUP Life 
Accident & Sickness 
Hospital Expense 
Surgical Expense 
Medical Expense 
Accidental Death and 


Dismemberment Insurance 











* * X* 


Available—To Groups of 25 or More Employees 


Experienced counsel and assistance at your Service without charge 


MUINNER a» BARNETT 


INCORPORATED 


Manager Metropolitan Department 
ZURICH INSURANCE COMPANIES 


80 JOHN STREET 189 MONTAGUE ST. 
NEW YORK 7 BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 


Tel. WHitehall 3-4664 Tel. MAin 4-5869 
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WHY WE SHOULD HANDLE 
YOUR SURPLUS BUSINESS! 


WE WRITE A COMPLETE LINE OF JUVENILE AND ADULT 
PLANS, ANNUITIES, PENSION TRUSTS, AND ALL FORMS OF 
GROUP INSURANCE. 


ALL PLANS, INCLUDING SEVERAL NEW FORMS OF CON. 
TRACTS, ARE AVAILABLE TO QUALIFIED UNDERWRITERS. 


OUR COMPANY OFFERS SUBSTANTIAL AMOUNTS OF INSUR- 
ANCE ON SUBSTANDARD RISKS. 


OUR FRIENDS AMONG THE BROKERS AND AGENTS OF OTHER 
COMPANIES ARE ENTHUSIASTIC IN THEIR PRAISE OF THE 
MANNER IN WHICH WE HANDLE THEIR SURPLUS BUSINESS. 
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General Agent 


Assistants to the General Agent 
R. Lester Dodson Conrad R. White 


B. H. Leerburger Frank B. Morgan, C.L.U. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENCY 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


20 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE HANOVER 22-0430 


HOME OFFICE — SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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GROWTH 


It is the duty of every life underwriter who is 
worthy of his high calling to grow in knowledge, 
skill, and character every day of his life. 


For the life underwriter deals with some of the 
major problems and finer values in human life— 
problems and values which center in the home 
and family, the education of boys and girls. the 
welfare and peace of mind of men and women 
and children, and the provision of comforts for 
people who have grown old. And the life under- 
writer brings to the solution of these problems 
and the nurture of these values a very fine and 
flexible instrument—the modern life insurance 
policy. 

In this work the life underwriter assumes four 
major obligations to the client: (1) to identify 
and measure the client’s needs for life insurance 
in terms of life as he lives and feels it, (2) to 
select for him the amounts and types of life 
insurance which will best serve his purposes 
within the limitations of his means, (3) to ar- 


range for him the plans of life insurance income 
which will direct the flow of the policy proceeds 
into the channels of his needs, and (4) to inter- 
pret the life insurance program to the client in 
such simple, human terms that he will under- 


stand how it works and appreciate what it 
will do. 


And in order to redeem these obligations-—as 
the client moves forward in life and his prob- 
lems become more and more complex-—the life 
underwriter must continue always to broaden 
his own knowledge of life and life insurance,— 
to refine his skills in the use of this knowledge,— 
to deepen his insight into the meaning of life 
insurance in its application to human prob- 
lems,—to grow steadily day by day in his ability 
to think more clearly and to do more and better 
work with each precious hour of effort,—and to 
intensify his desire to temper his efhciency with 
fine human sympathy for the needs and inter- 
ests of his fellowman. —JEB. 


THE DOREMUS-BRAGG AGENCY 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company of America 


Freperic §. Doremus, Manager 


VERNON J. Jountry, C.L.U. 
Assistant Manager 


Home Office Agency, 50 Union Square, New York 3 
GRamercy 3-2100 


James Etton Brace, C.L.U., Manager 


CHANNING Davis 
Assistant Manager 


Downtown Office, 60 John Street, New York 7 
WHitehall 3-3424 
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A. MAN OF WEALTH once discussed with a bright young security analyst 
the question of a joint account. The older man was to furnish a million dollars 
capital. The young man was to have full discretion in buying and selling 
securities. Profits were to be divided equally. 


The young man asked for a day to think it over. He returned and said, 
“That's all right, only I would be furnishing the brains and should get more 
than half the profits.” 


As the older man walked away, he fired this parting shot: “Young man, who 
do you think furnished the brains to make that million dollars!” 


* * * * * 


The Charles B. Knight Agency has its share of financial brains, 
and the reputation of its large staff resulted from performance, 


not theory. There is no substitute for successful experience. 


THE CHARLES B. KNIGHT AGENCY, INC. 


of 
The Union Central Life Insurance Company, Cincinnati 
WALTER E. BARTON, President PAUL S. RANCK, Vice Pres. & Treas. 
Main Office: 225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. “i BArclay 7-4500 
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O. A. KREBS 


General Agent 


151 William Street 


















Agency Supervisors 


W. W. SMITH 
W. R. HUTCH 


Brokerage Supervisors 


R. V. McWILLIAMS 
S. M. WEILAND 


























AETNA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of 
Hartford, Conn. 


A PROGRESSIVE LIFE INSURANCE ORGANIZATION 


IS AT YOUR DISPOSAL 


PHONE RECTOR 2-7900 
FOR SKILLED ASSISTANCE ON 


BUSINESS INSURANCE—Business Purchase—Keyman— FAMILY INSURANCE PROGRAMMING —Including A‘tna 


Deferred Compensation Estate Control Plan 


GROUP INSURANCE—10 or more lives 
ANNUITIES—Annual or Single Premiums—Immediate Sur- PENSION INSURANCE—Pension Trusts—Group Annuities 


15] 


JUVENILE—Ages 5 and up 





vivorship—Temporary or Deferred _ —Employee Thrift Plans 

JOINT LIFE COVERAGE —2 or 3 lives IMPAIRED RISKS—Substandard Insurance Available 
SPECIAL POLICIES —Including Educational Endowments— HIGHER AGE COVERAGE —Family Income through Age 65. 
Modified Five—Double Protection —Ordinary Life through Age 70 


O. A. KREBS, GENERAL AGENT 


Assistant General Agent Group Department 
EDWIN H. WHITE, C.L.U. S. H. McKENZIE, JR., Manager 
D. H. FITZWATER, Assistant Manager 
Cashier 
GEORGE T. SALWAY Home Office Representatives 

C. F. BURROWS 

e T. G. RICHARDSON 
Group Department J. A. THOMAS 
E. W. WILEY W. H. TRESCH 


Supervisor, New York City Agencies J. B. WILLIAMS 


WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Rector 2-7900 
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The 
SPAULDER, WARSHALL AND SCHNUR 
AGENCY 
25 Cliff Street 


New York 7, N.Y. 
BArclay 7-4532 


The Agency that is old 
enough to render mature 
service and young 
enough to be progressive. 


Agency personnel: 
R. L. Spaulder H. A. Warshall 


Ned Urwin J. A. Schnur 
Donald Bokee J. Donovan 
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A CREDO 


So 


7 HERE is no doubt about the nature of the future of the 
7. insurance business. Let there be belief in unlimited 
progress—the continuous fulfillment of the greatest economic 
idea in the history of the world to a position of commanding 
authority, concretely—invulnerable faith in the institution of 
life insurance, in the ability of the undistinguished masses of 
life underwriters of the United States of America and the Do- 
minion of Canada to meet by competent methods the needs and 
wants raised in the flow of time—a faith as well as a business. 
“A faith, also, in the efficacy of life insurance as the 
perfect instrament to solve economic problems, moving from 
one triumph to another, overcoming the exhaustion of ordinary 
resources, energy — death itself, ever effecting a wider distribu- 
tion of its blessings and through the cumulative forces of prac- 
tical and emotional reactions, to fulfill its endless destiny. 


“It is the dawn, not the dusk.”’ 


aD, 


THEODORE MARTIN RIEHLE, C. L. U. 


General Agent 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
Equitable Suite 
11th Floor, Pennsylvania Building 
225 West 34th Street New York 1, N. Y. 
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| Administration Operations 


Life Insurance Companies 





By EpMunp FitTzGERALD 
President, Northwestern Mutual Life 


Executives of life insurance are explaining in this issue of The Gold 
Book the broad subject of administration of life insurance. Each is describ- 


ing the operations of an important division at the home office. 


They are 


proving that good life insurance service to policyholders is the result of 
sound administrative policies, plans and practices and the loyal devotion of 
many career people—thousands of such individuals. 

As the story of these operations unfolds there is disclosed the great 
and continuous pulsation which throbs behind the stone, brick and steel 
facades of the life insurance companies’ buildings. Demonstration is clear 
and unmistakable that life insurance companies are people. 


As the companies have grown, most 
have probably found that the problem 
of coordination—of making everything 
and everybody function together in a 
flexible pattern toward well-defined ob- 
jectives—is one of the most compelling 
problems. It is a problem, first, of or- 
ganizational structure. 

A corporation may have personality 
and character. Its management may be 
steeped in tradition and bound by prece- 
dents and standards that raise its actual 
practices to a plane far above the level 
at which similar businesses are ordi- 


narily conducted. But a failure to bring 
conviction of such qualities to the entire 
personnel of that corporation limits the 
effectiveness of those qualities. What 
is unknown cannot be appreciated. And 
there, in the area of internal communi- 


cations, lies the second half of the prob- 
lem of coordination. 


Company Means People 


A life insurance company, as we at 
the Northwestern Mutual so often say, 
is a great company of people—policy- 
holders, beneficiaries, agents, home 
office staff—related to each other for 
common purposes. These purposes are 
often defined; or they are at least well- 
recognized through traditional accep- 
tance. But throughout the enterprise, 
both in its actual structure and the at- 
mosphere in which it operates, there 
must exist a sense of direction, a satis- 
faction of accomplishment, if the enter- 
prise is to be successful—a sense of 
direction that comes from effective co- 
ordination, a sense of accomplishment 


that comes with measurable results. 
With the Northwestern Mutual struc- 
ture in mind, I would like to describe 
some means and methods of coordina- 
tion which our experience has proved 
workable. 
Structure of the Organization 


The articles of association and the 
charter or other grant of authority to 
engage in business—these are basic in 
any corporate structure; but it is in the 
by-laws, the rule book of the organiza- 
tion, that we find reflected the philoso- 
phy underlying its method of operation. 
Here we see responsibilities fixed, au- 
thority granted, means of tying to- 
gether indicated. 

From the by-laws and from commit- 
tees authorized in them stem other 
committees as well as the operating de- 
partments supervised by officers whose 
duties have been outlined in the by- 
laws. Then, within departmental organ- 
izations, come the breakdowns into divi- 
sions and units responsible for the doing 
of the tasks of daily operations. 

Throughout this structure, related op- 
erations are grouped. There is a set- 
ting of standards by which comparable 
responsibilities in different departments 
are grouped at comparable levels; duties 
are graded down the line on as com- 
parable a level as is possible. But this 
structure, creating separate entities, 
brings organizational problems. 

The Need for Coordination 

In life insurance we are dealing with 

an intangible service—quite different 





Coordination By 
“Ghousands of 
Home Office 
Career Leople 

Linked to Gom- 

mon SPurpose of 

Efficiently Hand- 

ling Billions of 
Life Insurance 


from tangible products. Our friends sell 
cars or refrigerators or houses; and if 
the paint chips or the current fails or 
the roof leaks, they must answer for 
it—and fairly soon. But in our kind of 
service many of our decisions anticipate 
events of the long-time future. If the 
results are adverse, it will then be too 
late to alleviate the problem. 


Life insurance companies obviously 
involve diverse operations. Administra- 
tion of insurance benefits presents prob- 
lems different from those of investment 
research. Agency force problems are 
unlike those confronted in managing a 


premium collection system. Size and 
complexity have brought their chal- 
lenges. 


The policyholder does not deal with de- 
partments; he deals with the company. 
He is not concerned with departmental 
differences nor inter-departmental prob- 
lems. He ts concerned with company re- 
sults. 


Over-all Contribution of Staff 
Members 


We have found, too, that we need the 
over-all contribution of staff members 
whose keen interest is not concerned 
alone with a single department’s doing 
of particular jobs but with service func- 
tions that benefit the entire organiza- 
tion, whether in the jurisdiction of the 
comptroller or the personnel manager 
or the supervisor in charge of supplies 
for the home office. We see increasing 
need for special company-wide services 
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for the setting of standards, for measur- 
ing progress and efficiency. 

We must, therefore, bring all depart- 
ments, all policies, all practices, into a 
coordinated whole. That is the only way 
we can test our thinking, compare our 
experience, buttress the future. In es- 
sence, this is the problem of coordina- 
tion. Detailing some of the problems 
brings us to some means of dealing with 
them. 

There are, in our type of structure, 
three obvious means of coordination. 
There are, as I have indicated, the lines 
of authority that stem from the by-laws 
down through the operating depart- 
ments and their divisions and_ units. 
Then there are committees on several 
levels; and there are communication 
channels which carry the story com- 
pany-wide. The lines of departmental 
authority are not so unique at the 
Northwestern Mutual as to make a de- 


tailing of them of special value. But in 
the areas of committee operation and 


communication within the organization 


pany policy within their jurisdictions. 
But when an established policy is 
validly questioned, whether within or 


without the company, or when a de- 
partment is seeking authority for a 
change in policy that may affect the 
company’s interest as a whole, or when 
the operations of one department in re- 
lation to another require a resetting of 
company policy that affects two or more 
departments—here are areas for com- 
mittee action, from a group that crosses 
operating lines. Committee operation is 
the company in the act of making 
policy. 
Committees and Their Purposes 

This is a summary of our committees 
and their purposes: 

(1) Investment department officers, 
experienced professionals in their field, 
are responsible for investment research 
and recommendations. But the by-laws 
provide that the finance committee, com- 
posed of trustees of broad business ex- 
perience, shall have control of the com- 
pany’s and, therefore, at their 


assets 


representing various levels in the or- 
ganization. It is, thus, in its creation 
and its operation a company-wide plan 
through the committee system. 

(5) Then there are the legislative 
committee, advertising and _ publicity 
committee, agents’ retirement commit- 
tee, planning committee, and_ policy- 
holder relations committee—each repre- 
sentative of various departments and or- 
ganizational levels. 

Agents Have Their Committees, Too 

(6) The field force of agents has its 
organizations and they have their com- 
mittees, too. They represent various 
groups within the agency force. To 
these committees and their home office 
counterparts we bring for discussion 
matters of policy involving our agency 
relationships for the information of 
those who must make the decisions. 

(7) Another committee of unique in- 
terest is our examining committee of 
policyholders. This committee, chosen 
annually and composed of a group of 
policyholders having no other connec- 


Northwestern Mutual’s Insurance and Agency Committee 





Left to right—R. E. Perry, secretary; G. L. Hill, vice president and director of agencies; J. N. Lochemes, director 
of underwriting; D. E. W. Wenstrand, M.D., medical director; Elgin Fassel, actuary; W. Cary, secretary of the committee; 
Edmund Fitzgerald, president; G. M. Swanstrom, general counsel; V. E. Henningsen, comptroller; P. K. Robinson, vice 
president, and J. A. Boyer, assistant superintendent of claims. ; 

The oldest of the home office committees is the Insurance and Agency Committee, composed of nine executive officers, 
one officer and one trustee. Under the by-laws, this committee has general “supervision” over the insurance and agency end 
of the company’s business, has “direction” of such routine and detail matters as may be submitted by an officer or depart- 
ment head, and has the duty from time to time of studying the general principles and practices of the insurance and 
agency branches of the business and making recommendations to the executive committee. 


there may be distinguishing features 
which are worth some description. 
The Committee System 

We believe that in our organization 
we have an example of the operations 
at higher levels by way of committees 
whose members are active contributors 
to the ends sought. 

In some organizations the trustees 
or directors may well be the only policy- 


makers; and the active management 
members merely the ones to execute 
those policies. However, where, as in 
our case, many of the trustees and 
many members of management are ac- 
tive policy-makers together, and the 


same management members execute the 
policies which they have helped create, 
we experience coordination on a com- 
pany-wide basis that we believe is fruit- 


ful of good results. In the areas that 
cross departmental lines the by-laws 
wisely indicate that the judgment of a 
group is better than that of a single 
person 

It is significant that nine of the 
eighteen articles of the by-laws deal 
solely with the organization, powers, 


and duties of committees. But this sys- 
tem of committees not limit nor 
restrict what we conceive to be the 
normal responsibilities of operating de- 
partments. These departments, through 
their officers in charge, have the re- 
sponsibility for the execution of com- 


does 


twice-weekly meetings they take action 
on the recommendations of the invest- 
ment officers. None of these officers is 
a member of this committee. 

(2) Each insurance department head 
is delegated certain responsibilities. But 
at weekly meetings each may bring to 
the insurance and agency committee 
matters of policy where collective judg- 
ment is desirable. However, once policy 
is created, the department involved 
picks up responsibility for carrying it 
out. A trustee, representing the policy- 
holders directly, is also a member of 
this committee. 

(3) Each department has immediate 
control of its personnel, but it is essen- 
tial that personnel policies be company- 
wide, not merely departmental-wide. 
Therefore, it is to the office committee 
that matters of policy in the control and 
direction of the home office staff are 
assigned. Here, too, a trustee is a 
member of the committee. The person- 
nel department is an operating adjunct 
to the committee and the focal point 
for personnel information. 

(4) The Home Office Security Plan 
is coordinated by way of the retirement 
committee that represents various de- 
partments and levels and includes a 
trustee among its members as well as 
representatives of the supervisors and 
the clerical staff. The plan itself is the 
creation of a group of committees, 


tion with the company, interviews com- 
pany officers, examines methods, studies 
practices and employs an auditing firm. 
Their reports are sent to policyholders 
with the annual report of the executive 
committee of the board of trustees. 


(8) Above all others in rank is the 
executive committee of the board of 
trustees. At its monthly meetings, 


among other matters of business, are 
discussions of the reports of the vari- 
ous committees as well as. of depart- 
ment heads. 

Initial Aid to Coordination 


Obviously these committees provide a 
ready place for discussion—an_ initial 
aid to coordination. They bring to- 
gether objective points of view to bear 
upon a particular question. They pro- 
vide an opportunity for the membership 
to take back the thinking of others. 
They are a useful form of training in 
management. The individual who brings 
the problem has not lost his individual- 
ity; he carries back the decision and 
executes the policy. Through this sys- 
tem there has been maintained freedom 
of decision and consistency of purpose 
by balancing the importance of the de- 
cision with the status of the job. It is 
the intent to have individuals make de- 
cisions affecting the interests of the 
company. But the more significant the 
decision, the more likely it belongs to a 





EDMUND FITZGERALD 


group of individuals rather than a single 
one. Thus the home office staff pyra- 
mids toward the top but with all levels 
coordinated to the objective of high 
quality life insurance service, 

While obviously certain specialists can 
and do make permanent contributions to 
individual committees, there are various 
posts which are rotated annually or bi- 
ennially in order to give many members 
of management an opportunity to help 
develop company policy in areas in 
which they can make a_ contribution. 
This, we believe, has a very good effect 
in developing appreciation of company 
problems as a whole within the indi- 
vidual departments and giving an educa- 
tional opportunity for growth to various 
staff members. Thus the individual be- 
comes company-minded, outgrowing de- 
partmental and divisional mindedness. 
Continuity and consistency from the ad- 
ministrative standpoint is gained from 
having one officer, the secretary of the 
board of trustees, act as secretary of all 
the standing and appointed committees. 

Means of Communication 

3ut it is not enough to have commit- 
tees that work and departments that 
execute policies if the results are not 
communicated properly to all the people 
involved. Equality of knowledge and 
unanimity of interpretation on a com- 
pany-wide basis are essential. These are 


means we have found helpful toward 
this objective: 
(1) Significant committee reports are 


sent to certain officers even though they 


may not be members of that com- 
mittee. 
(2) A management bulletin contain- 


ing all company information of interest 
to those in the management group 1s 
distributed regularly. 

(3) The company sponsors an annual 
dinner-meeting of the management 
group at which matters of company 
policy may be presented for informa- 
tion purposes. 

(4) By way of the association of su- 
pervisors of the clerical staff, programs 
of general interest to the management 
group, usually involving an_ outside 
speaker, are presented monthly during 
most of the year. 

(5) Group conferences of the super- 
visors of the clerical staff are held for 
the purpose of disseminating and gath- 
ering company information and ideas. 

(6) Meetings of the entire home 
office staff are called occasionally to 
publicize a particular event or to give 
significant information about the com- 
pany’s affairs. 

(7) A quarterly home office magazine 
and a monthly field man’s magazine are 
published. 

(8) For new employes, an orientation 
course familiarizes them with company 
objectives as well as the contribution 
of their own duties in meeting them. 


(Continued on Page 73) 
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Lite Insurance Provides Careers For 315,000 


They Help Policyholders Attain Their Human Objectives; 


How Direction of Administrative Functions Is Divided 


By Frank L. RowLanp 


Executive Secretary, Life Office Management Association 


Life insurance has long justified its 
existence in the national economy by 
rendering such essential assistance to 
the public in safeguarding current eco- 
nomic objectives and making possible the 
carrying out of future ambitions of the 
people based on the welfare of them- 
selves and families and businesses that 
it has played a major role in making 
this the most prosperous and contented 
of nations. In his article in this edition 
on coordination of life insurance admin- 
istration Edmund Fitzgerald, president 
of Northwestern Mutual Life, stresses 
the theme that life insurance is essen- 
tially a business of people. 

At the beginning of this year there 
were in this country 315,000 individuals 
engaged in career jobs which have to do 
with conducting the administration of 
life insurance as well as its production. 
On January 1, 1948, there were 101,600 
home office employes of whom 35,500 
were men and 66,100 were women. In 
the field agencies of the companies on 
that date were 34,500 cashiers, stenogra- 
phers, accountants, telephone operators, 
clerks and other employes of whom 
30,200 were women and 4,300 men. En- 
gaged in sale of life insurance—the di- 
rect initial and a continuous contact of 
life insurance with the population—were 
178,500 persons. 


On July 1, 1948, career people in home 
offices had duties in connection with the 
$200 billions of insurance coverage in 
the U. S. and that involves millions of 
transactions. The premium income of 
the United States life insurance com- 
panies in this country and Canada last 
year reached $6,250 billions which repre- 
sents 3.1% of the national income of the 
United States. Approximately, 185,500,- 
000 policies were in force in U. S. com- 
panies on December 31, 1947, including 
Group certificates. 

The administration of the financial 
side of life insurance is likewise a tre- 
mendous undertaking. The total amount 
of investments purchased by the U. S. 
companies during 1947 was in excess of 
$9 billions. Their investment income in 
1947 was about $1% billions, which does 
not include real estate purchases or 
policy loans, 

It is in considering such statistics as 
the foregoing that the magnitude of life 
insurance and its transactions can be 
most quickly visualized. Behind every 
transaction at the home office stands an 
individual or a family or a_ business. 
These persons have put their faith in 
life insurance, a confidence which has 
been observed with the strictest integ- 
rity and through the most efficient ad- 
ministrations. In performing their duties 
the career people work within an or- 
ganization pattern, forming a team with 
a clear understanding of objectives and 
having in their possession the means by 
which attainment can be adequately, 
promptly and easily reached. 

The importance of organization struc- 
ture in our business is accentuated by 
the fact that policy contracts are often 
deferred in execution for periods of 
time, approaching a half century or 
more, Thus, interpretation of their pro- 
visions and satisfaction of the incurred 
obligations are lodged in the hands of a 


generation of executives who may be 
far removed from the influences exer- 
cised by those in charge of affairs at the 
time of the issuance of such contracts. 

The chief objective of the executive 
managements, therefore, is constant 
striving to reach and perpetuate an or- 
ganizational structure for life insurance 
on a plane so sound and of such adapta- 
bility that the high standards long es- 
tablished will persist irrespective of pas- 
sage of time. Furthermore, that with 
strength undiminished and with spirit 
unflagged those lofty concepts will be 
handed down to future generations of 
career people for their guidance and 
emulation, 

The functions of a number of impor- 
tant divisions of the business are else- 
where described by company executives 
in this edition. Because of my familiar- 
ity with home office operations and per- 
sonnel The Gold Book has asked me 
for a summary of how the general run 
of life insurance companies group their 
functional activities in forming the vari- 
ous home office organization elements 
so that there may result the most effec- 
tive promotion of that vital and con- 


scientious team work which makes ad- 
ministration of life insurance the essen- 
tial link in performing its basic function. 


Zones of Performance 


Students of life insurance organization 
generally recognize three more or less 
distinct levels or zones of performance. 
They are administration, management 
and operation. The administrative zone, 
the policy forming level, embracing gen- 
eral officers, is countrywide in its in- 
fluence. The managerial zone, directed 
in the main by senior officers, assumes 
direct responsibility for the several ma- 
jor functions of the business. The op- 
erating zone, embracing junior officers 
and supervisors, is concerned with rou- 
tine performance. 

In the administrative zone is the board 
of directors, the president and perhaps 
an executive vice president. Also, in 
this area are the policy forming com- 
mittees and staff assistants; e.g., execu- 
tive committee; finance, claims, audit- 
ing, budget and distribution committees. 
Among staff assistants we may find a 
director of public relations, economists 
and an assistant to the president. In 
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the management zone is encountered the 
first evidence of specialization, but cov- 
ering broad areas. A law department is 
headed by a general counsel who may 
also be a vice president. He is respon- 
sible for all company activities having 
to do with legal phases of operation. 
The vice president in charge of dis- 
tribution is the general “sales manager” 
in charge of all activities of the agency 
department. Finance is usually headed 
by a financial vice president or treas- 
urer. His function is linked with com- 
pany investments. 


The “Control” Functions 


From this point on, the pattern for 
the allocation of other major functions 
is not so clear. For want of a better 
term, we frequently find a senior vice 
president performing what might be 
construed as “control” functions which 
embrace the direction of all accounting 
activities and the several service func- 
tions, such as personnel, purchasing, 
planning. 


“Office Production” Division 


Remaining technical functions, includ- 
ing underwriting, actuarial, medical, may 
be grouped under a senior vice presi- 
dent, most frequently an actuary who 
sometimes is also the secretary. This 
functional division is frequently re- 
ferred to as the “office production” divi- 
sion. 

The operating zone of the organiza- 
tion consists of a large number of 
highly specialized and technical activi- 
ties directed by junior officers and su- 
pervisors. In the legal division we may 
find a contract department, disability 
unit, legislative unit and so on. 

Under the distribution (agency) divi- 
sion are operating units such as 
those responsible for recruiting, train- 
ing, sales promotion, sales research, ad- 
vertising and licenses. 

Operating activities of the finance di- 
vision may consist of units embracing 
a securities division, mortgage loan, se- 
curities research and cashier. 

The control division may comprise 
such operating units as a premium bill- 
ing and accounting department, audit- 
ing, policy loan accounting. 

Office Production Vice President 

The office producion vice president 
exercises general direction of the under- 
writing department through such sub- 
divisions as lay underwriting, inspec- 
tion, reinsurance, and, with some com- 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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THe Boarp of Directors 


How Its Membership Is Selected and How It Operates; 









symposium on the operation 


In this 
of life insurance companies, I have been 
asked to describe how a board of direc- 
tors is selected, what functions it per- 
forms and how it operates. The insti- 
tution with whose board I am most 
familiar is an eighty-eight year old mu- 
tual life insurance company of moderate 
size, operating under the laws of the 
state of New York 


How the Board Is Chosen 


Boards of mutual life insurance com- 
panies are generally elected by the 
policyowners. In the case of Home Life 
Ins urance Co., seven out of twenty-one 
members are elected each year for a 
term of three years. Each year, the ex- 
isting board proposes what is known 
under the Insurance Law of the State 
of New York as an “administration 
ticket.” This consists of seven men who 
agree to ceo candidates at the elec- 
tion to be held in the following April. 
If any group of policyowners is dis- 
satisfied with the way in which the com- 
pany is being managed and desires to 
propose an opposition ticket, they may 
do so under a procedure which is set 
forth in great detail in the law. The 
election is held by officials designated 
by the New York State Insurance De- 
partment and each policyowner may 
vote, either in person or by proxy. It is 
rare that any contest is ever instituted 
in the case of a mutual life insurance 
company. There has never been a con- 
test in the case of my company and it 
is certainly a fair question whether the 
election machinery could not profitably 
be simplified where no contest has de- 
veloped over the “administration ticket.” 
In the case of a vacancy caused by 
death or resignation between elections, 
the board has authority to fill the 
vacancy. 





Functions of a Board of Directors 

The board of directors is responsible 
for the eee of the affairs of 

he company in the broadest sense. The 
weet exercises thi is responsibility princi- 
pally by selecting officials who are con- 
sidered to be competent and by checking 
on their performance and results to make 
sure that the affairs of the company are 
being administered efficiently in the in- 
terests of its policyowners. The com- 
mittees composed by members of the 
board take an even more active part in 
company management. 


Should the Board be Local or National? 


Most mutual life insurance companies 
are national in the scope of their op- 
Some institutions take the view 
that under these circumstances, the 
board should be made up of representa- 
tives of various sections of the country. 
The propriety of such a view cannot be 
questioned. As a practical matter, how- 
ever, directors who are located near to 
the home office of the company can be 
more regular in their attendance at meet- 
ings and can give closer attention to 
the affairs of the company. Some com- 
panies feel that these latter advantages 
outweigh the arguments in favor of hav- 
ing directors from different sections of 
the country. The location of the com- 
pany and, perhaps to some extent, the 
type of business which it writes may 


rat) 
erations. 


Committees of Board and Their Functions 


By James A. FuLTon 


President, Home Life of New York 


well have a bearing on the national or 
local character of its board. 


What Qualities Should a Director Have? 


First and foremost, a director should 
have a sense of trusteeship. He should 
be capable of subordinating any self-in- 
terest and be conscious always that he 
is the representative of and must act in 
the interest of the whole body of policy- 
owners. In addition, a knowledge of busi- 
ness affairs is obviously of prime im- 
portance. 

Probably these qualities have never 
been more aptly and eloquently described 
than by the words of the late Chief 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes quoted 
elsewhere on this page. The quotation is 
from a tribute delivered before the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents 
in 1919 in memory of George Edward 
Ide who had been a member of the As- 
sociation and who had been president 
of the Home Life at the time of the 
Hughes-Armstrong investigation. 


Occupations of Board Members 


The Gold Book has suggested to me 
that, in view of the general interest 
in the business respecting board per- 
sonnel, its readers would be glad to 
know what motivates a company such 


as Home Life in proposing men to its 
policyowners as candidates for election 
to its board. Members of boards of life 
insurance companies are generally 
selected from vocations that would best 
enable them to function in behalf of 
the company. The Gold Book has asked 
me to give the names of the members 
of Home Life board as a fairly typical 
example of a mutual life insurance com- 
pany board and to tell of their affilia- 
tions. I am, therefore, giving the names 
and principal business connections of the 
present Home Life directors. 

J. Augustus Barnard—special partner 
in Dominick & Dominick, one of the 
old and important investment banking 
firms in New York. 

William J. Cameron—executive vice 
president of Home Life. 

Russell V. Cruikshank—president of 
Cruikshank Co., a real estate firm which 
has been one of the leaders in New 
York City for over a hundred years. 

3ernard M. Culver—chairman of the 
America Fore Insurance Group, which 
includes the following fire and casualty 
companies: Continental, Fidelity-Phenix, 
Niagara Fire, American Eagle, Fidelity 
& Casualty. 

William J. Demorest—president of 
William A. White & Sons, one of New 





Hughes on Qualities Required of 


Insurance Company Fxecutives 


Fourteen years after the Hughes-Arm- 
strong Investigation, Charles E. Hughes 
spoke before the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. In the interim he 
had been Governor of New York and 
candidate for President of the United 
States, and was to become Secretary 
of State and Chief Justice of the 
United States. In that talk, in paying 
a tribute to George E. Ide, president of 
the Home Life who had died a short 
time before, he made an extraordinarily 
interesting statement giving these ideas 
of the qualities which life insurance 
executives should have: 

“The faithful, sagacious, and efficient 
life insurance executive belongs in the 
first rank of servants of the public good. 
Not only must he have the qualities 
which go to the making of the successful 
man of business, not only must he un- 
derstand the art of executive direction, 
not only must he be an expert in a 
highly specialized activity and energetic 
and progressive in its prosecution, but 
he brings this ability and training to the 
discharge of a trust second to none in 
importance, since it is a trust upon 
which the thrifty workers of the coun- 
try—its most deserving citizens—abso- 
lutely depend. He carries with him con- 
stantly the keen sense of fiduciary re- 
sponsibility. The achievement of his life 
is the protection of the masses who 
confide in the institution under his direc- 
tion. He has no aim but the vindication 
of that confidence and no ambition but 





Karsh, Ottawa 
CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 


to dignify his trusteeship. And his re- 
ward is found in the solidity and just 
repute of the enterprise entrusted to 
his care, in the loyalty and deep affec- 
tion of his co-workers, and in the last- 
ing esteem which sterling worth inspires.” 

















JAMES A. FULTON 


York’s foremost and best known real 
estate organizations. 

Clarence M. Fincke—chairman of the 
board, Greenwich Savings Bank, a 
| New York savings institution. 

Henry Flower—vice president of J. 
Walter cae Co., a large and well- 
known advertising agency. 

James A. Fulton—president of Home 
Life. 

Harold E. Herrick—partner in Affeld, 
Sowers & Herrick, a law firm with a 
wide insurance practice. 

Walter Hoving—president of Hoving 
Corporation, an important merchandising 
organization which owns Bonwit Teller, 
John David and other retail stores. 

William T. Hunter—president of A. 
Schrader’s Son, Inc., the leading manu- 
facturer of tire valves and pneumatic 
accessories. 


N. Baxter Jackson—chairman of the 


board, Chemical Bank & Trust Co., one 
of New York’s principal commercial 


banks. 

Francis G. Kingsley—chairman of the 
board of Mercantile Stores Co., which 
owns and operates a large chain of 
department stores throughout the coun- 
try. 

E. Herrick Low—vice president, Corn 
Exchange Bank Trust Co., which with 
its seventy-four branch offices conducts 
one of the country’s most extensive 
branch banking operations. 

Henry M. Minton—vice president of 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc., processors 
and distributors of Arm & Hammer and 
Cow Brand Soda. 

Comdr. John Jay Pierrepont—uU. S. 
Navy (Ret.) 

Dunham B. Sherer—chairman of the 
board, Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co. 

Henry Sillcocks—partner in Tanner, 
Sillcocks & Friend, a law firm with an 
extensive insurance and real estate prac- 
tice. 

Howard C. Spencer—vice president and 
general counsel, Home Life. 

3enjamin Strong—president, United 
States Trust Co., one of the nation’s out- 
standing trust institutions. 

William P, Worthington—agency vice 
president of Home Life. 


Meetings of the Board 


The frequency of board meetings de- 
pends upon the location of the company, 
and, perhaps to some extent, upon the 
local or national character of the board. 
The Home Life board meets once each 
month in the year and reviews in a 
general way the operations of the com- 
pany for the preceding month. It also 
receives a report of the actions of com- 
mittees taken between meetings of the 
board and passes upon such actions. 
Since a substantial part of the activities 
of the board are conducted through 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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Treasury and Investment Operations of a 


ife Insurance Company 


While the treasury and investment 
operations of a life insurance company 
may be taken for granted by policy- 
holders and agents, nevertheless, these 
operations play a vitally important part 
in reducing the cost of life insurance 
and in keeping a company strong and 
— only do the policyholders and 
agents ben emt from the activities of the 
treasury department, but also an im- 
portant pt iblic interest is served through 
the process by which the assets—funds 
held for the ‘benefit of policyholders— 
are put to work in the national economy. 


Corps of Experts and Specialists 
in Complex Field 


Through the operations of the trea- 
sury department of a well- managed mu- 
tual life insurance company the individ- 


ual policyholder obtains the services of 
a corps of experts and specialists in the 
complex field of finance. For example, 
some of them concentrate on develop- 
ments in the industrial, utility and rail- 
road fields; others carefully analyze the 
fiscal policies of our Government which 
have such an important bearing on all 
matters relating to credit and invest- 
ments; others are intimately familiar 
with the practices and principles of com- 
mercial banking, while still another 
group is expert in the operations of the 
investment banking business. It should 
be reassuring to policyholders to know 
that they have working for them, and 
protecting their interests, a_ staff of 
specialists of recognized experience and 
judgment. 

So important is the question of per- 
sonnel that, in the case of New York 
Life an assistant treasurer is charged 
with the responsibility of selecting and 
training men and women for the de- 
partment, interviewing applicants and 
visiting educational institutions to obtain 
well-equipped personnel, and making 
certain that proper recognition is given 
employes at the proper time. 


The Bank Division 


Before reviewing the investment oper- 
ations, let us glance briefly at the flow 
of cash to and from the company. The 
cashier's department, under the juris- 
diction of the vice president and trea- 
surer, gathers the company’s funds to- 
gether and disburses them. The size of 
the task is indicated by the fact that the 
cash flow is almost $700,000,000 a year 
in the case of New York Life. Approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 checks are issued an- 
nually to meet various payments. 

These cash transactions, of course, in- 
volve deposits and withdrawals from 
banks. The bank division of the trea- 
sury department of New York Life is 
under the direction of an assistant trea- 
surer thoroughly familiar with banking 
principles and practices. As the com- 
pany’s business is national in scope and 
as it is desirable to spread cash reserves 
throughout the country so far as prac- 
ticable, accounts are maintained in sev- 
eral hundred banks in all parts of the na- 
tion. The bank division carries on a con- 
tinuous bank condition analysis to make 
certain that all banks and depositories 
are safe. It analyzes each bank’s sched- 
tle of service charges so as to keep 
these expenses to a minimum and it also 
maintains a constant watch over the flow 
of funds so as to minimize the “float,” 
turning checks received into cash as 
quickly as possible for investment or 
other purposes. 


Investment Operations 


The investment operation of a life 


insurance company involves two major 
problems—finding suitable investments 
and constant supervision of those invest- 
ments previously acquired. Some mea- 
sure of the magnitude of the problem 
can be obtained from the fact that the 
security portfolio of a company such as 
the New York Life exceeds 314 billion 
dollars and on every working day it is 
necessary to invest between $1,000,000 





markets? What about the efficiency and 
age of the company’s management? We 
review the dividend policy, to find out 
what part of profits are taken out of 
the business and given to owners and 
what part plowed back to strengthen 
the corporation. We study the purpose 
for which the company wants additional 
funds, for a natural expansion in terri- 
tory or in products may be both sound 


David C. Bevan (left) and Richard K. Paynter, Jr., vice president and treasurer. 


and $1,500,000 to keep the funds of the 
company constantly at work for the pol- 
icyholders. The real estate and mortgage 
loan and housing departments, of course, 
make new investments in addition to 
those made by the treasury department. 

In making new investments, the first 
consideration is safety. If a particular 
new investment cannot pass the test of 
safety it is not considered further. Of 
course, safety is relative rather than 
absolute, but every effort is made to 
hold the element of risk to a minimum. 
The second objective is to make invest- 
ments in such a manner and at such a 
rate of return that adequate funds will 
be available to meet all of the company’s 
obligations as they fall due. 


Careful, Necessary, Pertinent Study of 


New Investments 


the new investments made 
by the treasury department fall into 
three main categories: first, public and 
general market offerings; second, pri- 


In general, 


vate placements; and third, the pur- 
chase of properties which are simul- 
taneously leased to corporations for a 


term of years ona net rental basis. In 
each case, the first step is to obtain all 
pertinent and necessary data. 

What information is required? Prac- 
tically everything and anything that may 
help to decide whether the particular 
security meets the tests for the invest- 
ment of life insurance funds. 

We study the company, its earnings 
record in the past, its prospects for fu- 
ture earnings, and the manner in which 
it faced depression years and boom 
times. We analyze the balance sheet. 
We study the products, the need for 
them and the method by which they are 
sold, and also the territory covered by 
the company. We ask whether the com- 
pany’s plants are efficient and whether 
the machinery and production methods 
are modern. Are the plants accessible 
to raw materials, to railroads and other 
transportation, and to the company’s 


and essential and an adequate reason 
for more capital, while experimentation 
on new or untried lines of business in 
which the company has had no previous 
experience may involve considerable risk. 
We study the stability and permanence 
of the industry. There are many fine 
companies run by fine men, in industries 
far too vulnerable to circumstances be- 
yond control, such as the swings of 
general business activity, whims of fash- 
ion, or even the weather. We consider 
the prospective borrower’s competition, 
and compare its standing with other 
companies in the field. 

This is an over-simplified outline of 
the process commonly called investment 
analysis. It is a complicated and difficult 
task, calling for the best educational 
qualifications, abilities and experience. 


The Investment Committee 


When all of the available information 
has been gathered together, a compre- 
hensive report is prepared and placed 
before the members of the treasury de- 
partment’s investment committee which, 
in the case of New York Life, is com- 
prised of the vice president and trea- 
surer as chairman, the assistant vice 
president as vice chairman, two assistant 
treasurers concerned with investments, 
the investment manager and two assis- 
tant investment managers. The committee 
studies the comprehensive report and lis- 
tens to an oral statement by the invest- 
ment analyst responsible for the study. 
After a full discussion a decision is reach- 
ed as to whether the loan or investment 
security will be recommended to the 
finance committee of the board of di- 
rectors, and on what basis. 


Under New York State Insurance Law, 
the finance committee of the board ex- 
ercises general control and supervision 
over the financial affairs of the company, 
and it must authorize or approve all 
purchases and sales of securities. The 
final decision as to a proposed invest- 
ment is made by men FP and varied 








By Davin C. Bevan 
Assistant Vice President, New York Life 


experience, of sound judgment and prov- 
en ability, with a wealth of background. 
The willingness of these men to give 
freely of their time and efforts-in the 
interests of policyholders constitutes an 
outstanding type of genuine public 
service. 


The Trading Desk 


Let us assume that an issue is a gen- 
eral and public market offering, and that 
the finance committee has authorized an 
investment in it. When the price is fi- 
nally determined or announced, instruc- 
tions are issued to the “trading desk” in 
the treasury department, which is man 
ned by market experts who serve as the 
treasurer’s eyes, ears and “fingers on 
the pulse” of the market. These men are 
constantly in touch with the agents of 
buyers and sellers of securities. They 
keep abreast of the latest quotations on 
the exchanges. In public deals their 
skill, ability and liadalades of smathets 
is vitally important and may mean the 
difference between success or failure in 
acquiring the desired amount of a given 
issue at the proper price. In some in- 
stances purchases have been made from 
well over a hundred different vendors 
for a single new issue. 

In the case of private Socwments the 
process is even more complicated, for in 
public offerings the issue is a ready- made 
affair. However, in a private placement 
a great many details must carefully be 
worked out between the borrower, his 
lawyers, investment bankers and the 
representatives of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and their counsel. These invest- 
ments are really tailor-made, and the 
terms of an agreement and a note, or 
of an indenture and bond, are hammered 
out. Great skill is required and great 
patience is essential. It requires much 


experience in corporate matters, team 
work and tact to effect a mutually sat- 
istactory arrangement. 

In the case of purchase and lease 


ransactions the agreement is also cus- 
tom tailored to fit the individual situa- 
tion. These proposals are handed joint- 
ly with the company’s real estate and 
mortgage loan department, to gether with 
the office of the general counsel, 
whom work together on the many legal, 
financial and real estate problems he 
real estate and mortgage loan depart- 
ment enters the picture because this 
type of investment has features of a real 
estate nature, such as the type of prop- 
erty, location, and suitability to use. The 
procedure in making these transactions 
is very much like private placements, 
plus the added complication that we be- 
come owner and lessor instead of cred- 
itor. In making the investment we rely 
on the credit of the lessee, and unless 
that is first-rate we do not enter into 
a deal. Secondarily, but still important, 
is the type of building we are to own 
and where the building is to be. The 
terms of the transaction are set so that 
the rent, broken down, gives us a fair 
return on our initial investment and re- 
pays us our principal, or the great bulk 
of it, in a reasonable time. The oppor- 
tunities for porn ~se Ho are endless, in- 
cluding renewals, options to repurchase 
and rejectable offers, but while the path 
is somewhat narrow and full of pitfalls 
we believe that such investments fulfill 
a useful purpose and provide a satisfac- 
tory outlet: for life insurance company 
funds. 


all of 


Constant Study and Analysis 
The work of the treasury department 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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Why They Exist and What They Do 


By Louis W. Dawson 
Vice President and General Counsel, Mutual Life of New York 


“The first thing we do, let’s kill all 
the lawyers,” said Dick Butcher in 
Shakespeare’s Henry VI, and even 


Thomas More, in his descrip- 
tion of Utopia, said “They have no law- 
yers among them, for they consider 
them as a sort of people whose profes- 
sion it is to disguise matters.” This low 
opinion of lawyers seems to persist even 
to the present day! Hence, it may be 
fair to question what the law depart- 
ment of a life insurance company does 
to justify its existence. 

The ideal law department organization 
today in a large insurance company is 
comparable to that of a well integrated, 
high class law office capable of handling 
any problem presented to it. This is the 
type of law department that I shall 
discuss. 


A Typical Law Department Staff 


earlier Sir 


size may run 
very small com- 
lawyers in one 
A typical staff 
general counsel, several 
associate or assistant patos counsel, 
several assistant counsel and a number 
of associate attorneys. Law departments, 
much as do law offices, tend to 


departments in 
from one lawyer in a 
pany to around seventy 
of the largest companies. 


Law 


consists of a 


very 

become specialized although there are 
usually cross currents of activity. These 
specialties tend to follow the organiza 


itself which in life 


tion of the company 
insurance is usually along functional 
lines. 

Foremost are the activities generally 


referred to as insurance operations. This 
includes all those activities connected 
with the sales of life insurance, fol- 
lowed by service to policyholders and 
ending with the reason a life company 
is in business—the payment of benefits. 
The other major activity in which a life 
insurance company engages is the in- 
vestment of funds, divided generally into 
securities investment and real estate 
mortgage investment. Incidental to the 
business as a whole are other activities 
such as proper corporate procedure and 
maintenance of records, payment of 
Federal, state and municipal taxes, com- 
pliance with insurance laws of the vari- 
ous states and the functions incidental 
to any large corporate organization 
This description of company activities 
points the way to the specializations of 
the average law department. 


Functions of Department 


The functions of a life insurance law 
ae 9g most immediately concerned 
with the field are those dealing directly 
with insurance operations themselves. 
For example, there can be no more im- 
portant function than the preparation of 
a policy form. Such a job, if properly 
handled, is confined to no one depart- 
ment of a company, but should be en- 
gaged in by the actuary’s, agencies, 
selection, public relations, law depart- 


ment and, in fact, every department of 
the company whose experience and 
knowledge can assist in bringing about 
the best possible policy or other com- 


pany form. 

The function of the law department in 
this work is not solely to see that com- 
pany contracts are phrased so as to 


the insurance laws and 
protect the company against unwar- 
ranted claims. This is, of course, highly 
important, and careful draftsmanship not 
only protects the company but avoids 
the uncertainties and ambiguities which 
lead to ill-feeling on the part of policy- 
holders. But almost equally important 
are the simplicity and non-legality with 
which the terms of the policy are stated. 
Too much emphasis cannot be given to 
this point. The language of a formal 
contract, such as a life policy, does not 


comply with 


agency and public relations departments 
are helpless in such matters without the 
aid of a constructive law department. It 
is often the law department alone that 
can measure the value of certain prac- 
tices and can assume the responsibility 
of advising their discontinuance. A typi- 
cal example of this is the recent trend 
toward discontinuance of notarization on 
company forms. Among others are the 
present liberalized practices in respect 
to lost policies, payments where no 
executors have been appointed and the 


siderable part of the Jegal work of any 
well organized life insurance law de- 
partment. It is a sizeable job alone to 
keep abreast of the almost continual 
changes in legislation affecting life in- 
surance companies and their policyhold- 
ers. This is particularly so as to Federal 
tax laws and Treasury regulations, Pre- 
mium tax and other laws in forty-eight 
separate states must also be followed 
and the company assisted in the prepa- 
ration of the numerous tax returns 
which are constantly required. 


Some Members of Mutual Life’s Legal Department 


Front row, left to right—Arthur O. Kaiser, assistant counsel; 


a fies 


H. Haughton Bell, assistant general counsel; 


p 
‘ 
Sf 


% 





Louis W. 


Dawson, vice president and general counsel; John G. Kelly, Vincent Keane, assistant general counsel. 
Standing—Gerhard A. Munch, David J. Bannon, Jr., Richard H. Jenkins, assistant counsel. 


have to be stilted. It does not have to 
have whereases, hereinbefores and 
whereinbefores. The best legal docu- 


ment is expressed in the plainest every- 
day language compatible with precision 
of meaning. It is the function of the 
law department to see that this ideal is 
accomplished not only as to the com- 
pany’s policies but as to every form 
with which the company does business. 


Helping Public Relations 


There are many other ways in which 
a law department can either obstruct 
or promote constructive business prac- 
tices and good public relations. Many 
practices must be developed by or with 
the aid of the law department which 
affect the company’s service to policy- 
holders. It is of course easy to play it 
100% safe in all cases. The modern law 
department, however, should be trained 
in constructive practices and taught al- 
ways to balance the amount and advan- 
tage of the business risk involved against 
the legal requirements necessary to af- 
ford complete safety to the company. 

Meaningless requirements should be 
searched out and done away with. The 


treatment of community property laws. 
Indeed, there are a hundred ways that 

law department can function so as to 
assist the agency department and _ ulti- 
mately the policyholders in ease of do- 
ing business. 

In many instances court decisions 
dealing with technicalities introduce un- 
expected complications into the busi- 
ness. The law department must not only 
keep abreast of such decisions; it must 
decide what the impact is on the com- 
pany’s operations and what to do about 
it. Some of these court decisions are 
so serious as to require remedial legis- 
lation. Others may require only an ad- 
justment of company practices. But a 
sound law department must be able to 
pick the wheat from the chaff and know 
when there is cause for alarm. In most 
cases isolated unsound decisions may be 
disregarded and in others slight adjust- 
ments may combat their harmful effects. 
Of course a company should always be 
responsive to the spirit of a sound judi- 
cial decision. 

Legislative and Tax Work 


Legislative and tax work form a con- 


One of the most important phases of 
this work is keeping the production field 
abreast of the laws with which they 
should be familiar as affecting life in- 
surance policies and life insurance pol- 
icyholders. The policy of life insurance 
companies, briefly stated, has been not 
to pose as tax experts but through their 
field forces to bring to the policyholders 
the changes in rules and_ regulations 
which may substantially affect their life 
insurance program. This may be done 
by bulletins to the field, special articles 
in house journals and correspondence 
with agents and policyholders. Familiar- 
ity with tax laws as they relate to life 
insurance is considered of such impor- 
tance to the production field that in 
some companies lectures covering the 
fundamental tax laws and regulations 
are given as part of the company’s train- 
ing program by members of the home 
office legal staff. 

It is not suggested, however, that 
home office counsel nor the field should 
take the place of a policyholder’s own 
legal adviser. Tax inquiries are carefully 


(Continued on Page 80) 
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Home Office Ag 


The Agency 
The approach to this subject might 
well begin far afield from agency de- 
partment functions. The horizon in- 
cludes the whole distribution field of 
which life insurance sales are but one 


segment. 

The significance of an agency depart- 
ment’s coincides with 
the importance of trade and commerce 
in our economy since it is conclusively 
established that there can be no sales 
without salesmen except of bread in a 
famine. In short, where there is any 
freedom of choice in the more abund- 
ant life there must be salesmanship 
and sales management if trade and com- 


responsibilities 


merce are to be sustained. 

Thus an agency department is an in- 
tegral part of a bigger purpose—the 
promotion of all selling as a profession 
and the support of all selling as the 
keystone of our individual enterprise 
system. 


Profund Planning Needed 


To accomplish our purposes requires 
profound planning. First, there must be 
policy making. Having a policy, the 
second step is the setting of objectives; 
then third, comes the procedures—the 
steps necessary to be taken to attain 
the objectives. 

This takes the future out of the realm 
of wishful thinking and establishes it 
as scientific planning. Naturally, 100% 
attainment is not guaranteed. Not all 
results will be satisfactory, but dis- 
appointment will not be the result of 
failure to think or to act. 

Having laid the foundation—the poli- 
cies—the objectives—the procedures— 
then the superstructure, the agency de- 
partment busies itself in the work of 
effective execution of the blue prints, 
adding improvements as needed during 
the building process. 

First of all, it presents an apparent 
paradox: while the agency department 
has no direct responsibility for the in- 
vestments of a company, as ordinarily 
regarded, it is, nevertheless, in direct 
charge of, and responsible for, one of 
the great assets that any company can 
have—the agency force. Through many 
years past, there has been a steadily 
growing consciousness of the depend- 
ence of the company as a whole upon 
the field, or sales, organization. This 
consciousness has perhaps reached a 
peak today in the realization that an 
agency force that is strong in its con- 
ception of the purposes of life insur- 
ance, strong in its capacity and in in- 
tellectual and moral fibre, strong in its 
financial and civic standing and strong 
in its loyalty, is in fact one of the 
greatest assets that a company can have. 
Consequently, those who are charged 
with the administration of agency af- 
lairs must be prepared to accept the 
responsibility and cherish the oppor- 
tunity not only for doing their utmost 
to see that there is adequate produc- 
tion of the proper quality of new busi- 
ness and proper care of the old, but 
also for conserving, building and con- 
stantly strengthening this great factor 
NM company progress and development. 


Human Interest Panorama 


Back of the activities of an agency 
department is a fascinating panorama 
of human interest—of romance, of 
tragedy, of comedy, of the chill of 


By Ertc G. JoHNsON 
Vice President, Penn Mutual Life 


failure and the thrill of success. The 
agency department is among other 
things a repository for the hopes, am- 
bitions and the emotional reactions of 
a -host of men and women for whom 
the company and the institution must 
set the pattern of thinking, of doing, 
and—if you will—of living. 

So much by way of introduction to 


the basic ideals which must underlie 
our work. Appended is a functional 
chart which gives the organizational 


set-up for those who wish to read and 
run—but rather than talk about this 
chart, which measurably tells its own 
story, let’s take a little journey through 
the agency department and see what 
goes on. 


territory to another are properly “intro- 
duced” to their new agency habitat. 
Countless hundreds of trade journals, 
special lists, newspapers, magazines and 
so on ad infinitum are searched each 
year for leads that are distributed far 
and wide. Supplementing all this is a 
stream of correspondence and personal 
interviews—all aimed at keeping a con- 
stant eye on what is one of the great 
essentials in successful underwriting. 
At the extreme southwest corner of 
our floor is the office of the editor and 
staff of the News Letter—sometimes 
called the house organ for the field. No 
need here to describe that publication 
but great need not to underestimate its 
importance in the dissemination of help- 


ency Department Operations 


agents through the entire process from 
approach to close. 

Home Office Training for General 

Agents 

But we must hasten along on our 
journey—and as we leave our sales pro- 
motion office we bump into—of all 
things!—a “general agent in training.” 
What is he doing here? Well, one of 
our well-established policies is to fill 
Penn Mutual agency management posts 
with Penn Mutual people, and here we 
have a man, selected for his fine record 
as agent and supervisor (we keep a 
lengthy list of “suspects”) who has 
been brought into the agency depart- 
ment to begin a thirteen weeks’ inten- 


sive course of education in company 


Penn Mutual’s Agency Department Supervisory Staff 





Albert Henson, Jr 


Reading clockwise, left to right—Mary A. Murray, Franklyn S. Pulver, E. Paul Huttinger, second vice president; Aaron 
M. Royal, William J. Probst, Eric G. Johnson, vice president; Louis J. Oswald, Jr., Harry P. Johnson, Urban F. Quirk, 


assistant vice president; Henry Bauer, Jr., Frank O. Donaldson, Wallis Boileau, Jr., second vice president. 


Over on the west side of the six- 
teenth floor, we see a group of young 
women surrounded by huge piles of let- 
ters and envelopes. Theirs is the job 
of handling the direct mail advertising 
work. In the past 3% years alone, they 
have sent out over 1,000,000 letters for 
Penn Mutual agents; and theirs is the 
satisfaction of knowing that their ef- 
forts have helped to secure over $465,- 
000,000 of new business in that period. 

Right alongside these folks, a bit to 
the south, is another, smaller group, 
who keep track of the thousand and 
one details of contracts, licenses, pro- 
duction records, honors, anniversaries 
and many of the bits of personal in- 
formation that few even suspect we 
possess. It might be said that their 
work is “unhonored and unsung”—but 
let something go wrong—and then there 
is a howl! 


Ever Present Problem of Prospecting 


A bit further to the south are several 
young women, directed by one of vast 
knowledge and thoroughly alert to pos- 
sibilites of new business, who give their 
entire time to the ever-present problem 
of prospecting. This work is not just 
routine but ranges all the way from es- 
tablishing prospect bureaus in agency 
offices and giving “talks” on prospect- 
ing at agency meetings to seeing to it 
that policyholders transferring from one 


ful information and in building field 
morale. The editor also produces those 
advertisements on the first page of The 
Eastern Underwriter and other insur- 
ance journals, and they have attracted 
much attention over many years. 


Sales Promotion Division 


Moving now eastward on the south 
side of the floor, we come to a section 
whose work has perhaps the most di- 
rect and constant line of contact with 
the field—the sales promotion division. 
National advertising, direct mail, con- 
tests, “literature,” sales letters, sales 
kits, gadgets—and all the manifold 
things that support the objective of the 
division—“To Help You Sell”—find their 
origin here. This is the division which 
forms the crucible into which constantly 
there is poured a stream of ideas—plans 
—methods—to be refined, tested and re- 
turned to the field in the form of sales 
aids of real force and worth. Counsel 
is taken with our advertising agency 
in the preparation of much of this ma- 
terial, and with the sales procedure 
committee of the Penn Mutual General 
Agency Association. The day has pass- 
ed when somebody just “writes litera- 
ture.” Each piece is the result of care- 
ful study and measurement. Sales kits 
not only embrace all the material for a 
particular type of sale—for business in- 
surance, as an example—but coach the 


policies and procedure and in agency 
management. After that course, he will 
be sent to a number of agencies to as- 
sist where he can, but above all to ob- 
serve and learn the best of the many 
good methods of agency building and 
direction —and perhaps in six months 
more—or less or more than that—he 
will be duly constituted a general agent 
in his own right. His willingness to 
undergo the stern discipline of this 
course, and perhaps some sacrifice of 
convenience and field earnings for the 
sake of opportunity, is of much weight 
in his selection—but for final reward he 
must have earned the favorable judg- 
ment of the home office staff members 
and the commendation of general agents 
who have the opportunity to observe 
him and his work. Every general agent 
has not been selected and trained in 
this manner, because’ circumstances 
sometimes require swifter action, but 
experience shows that the patient pace 
of this procedure makes for better man- 
agement results. 


The Training Staff 


The next three stops in our journey 
as we go east and then north bring us 
to the training staff. This highly im- 
portant function is under the direction 
of a senior officer, a junior officer and 
their assistants. The junior officer and 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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Home Office Underwriting Department 


By Ross E. Moyer 


Vice President, John Hancock 


The company offering personal insurance protection to the maximum portion 
of the population needs many different forms of contracts. These various forms 
will cover various needs, but will naturally fall into several large divisions where 
either a general part of the population is protected, or a particular purpose is 
served. Thus, we have personal insurance protection divided as between Ordinary, 
Industrial and Group insurance in their various forms. Each of these forms has 
been developed at various times in order to fill particular needs of the different 
types of people desiring personal protection. 

A multiple line company must keep these various lines coordinated so that the 
company’s ultimate objective may be attained. There should not be competition 
between the various lines, and there need not be since each line has been designed 
to serve a definite purpose, and different classes of people will be attracted by the 


different lines. 


These various lines are merchandised by different types of field organizations, 
and there should not be competition between them, but rather they should be so 
organized that their efforts are coordinated into the general activities and objec- 


tives of the company. 


Each line of insurance must be so designed and so priced that it stands on its 
own feet. Here, the underwriter plays an important part in seeing that each line is 
so selected that its experience will fall within the rate structure provided for it. 
Only by doing this will the particular line accomplish the result for which it was 
designed. The profits from one line should not be used to support deficits in an- 
other, for this is neither equitable nor will it provide a well rounded company, 
satisfactorily fulfilling the insurance needs of the greatest number of people. 

A multiple line company not only has the underwriting problems of each par- 
ticular line, but it also must coordinate the selection process of each line into a 
satisfactory and equitable over-all result. Only by doing this can it fulfill its pur- 


pose of serving the greatest number 


population. 


of needs to 


the largest portion of the 


Ordinary Underwriting 


By Douctas P. Morris 


Associate Actuary, John Hancock 


In the case of the majority of Ordi- 


nary applications which reach the home 
office there are no problems. All per- 
tinent information about the applicant 


is clear-cut and favorable and the case 
can be approved by lay underwriters and 
issued as applied for shortly after all 
the papers are received. 


The problems arise when the applica- 


Bill Barrett 
DOUGLAS P. MORRIS 


tion or medical examiner’s report indi- 
cate something which may place the 
applicant in a class which according to 
past experience will be subject to a 


higher death rate than the large group 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 
If the danger signal which is flashed is 
a medical impairment such as elevated 





blood pressure, or abnormal urinalysis, 
or a history of operation or disease, the 
problem is to get complete information 
in order to evaluate the risk intelligently. 
This step may occasion some delay in 
issuing the policy, but it is often as 
much in the interests of the applicant 
as the company. For example, medical 
examination of an applicant may show 
that the blood pressure is sufficiently 
elevated to place the individual in a 
class requiring an extra premium. By 
obtaining further blood pressure read- 
ings on different days it is possible to 
more accurately determine the true 
blood pressure, and whether or not the 
abnormal reading might have been due 
to nervousness at the time of the ex- 
amination, 


Careful Appraisals 

Thus, with a few days’ delay the un- 
derwriter is able to make a more equi- 
table appraisal of the risk and possibly 
even to grant the insurance on a more 
favorable basis. Similarly, if urinalysis 
indicated the presence of sugar or al- 
bumen, it is in the applicant’s interest 
to have several more specimens taken 
on different days analyzed, to determine 
if such a condition was temporary 01 
persistent, or it may be that a blood 
sugar study will enable the company tc 
issue a policy on a more favorable basis 
to a person whose urine indicated the 
presence of sugar, than if the decision 
were based on the urinalysis alone. 
Again, the information obtained from 
the applicant may indicate some opera- 
tion or illness in the past few years in 
connection with which it may be neces- 
sary to contact the attending physician 
in order to equitably classify the risk. 

Getting Complete Information 


_A more difficult type of case to clas- 
sify is one where there is some question 


Waid Studio 
ROSS E. MOYER 





as to the effect that the applicant’s en- 
vironment, habits or morals will have 
on his longevity. It has been conclu- 
sively proven by examination of past 
experience that these factors do have 
a distinct bearing on the mortality rate 
which may be experienced, but the prob- 
lem of obtaining complete information 
is often much more difficult than in the 
case of a medical impairment. Also the 
final picture of the risk may not be as 
clear-cut and a good deal of judgment 





is thus necessary on the part of the 
underwriting committec. 

The problem of the home office in 
obtaining this further information js 
purely mechanical, but the necessary 
delay which arises is also a distinct 
problem to the agent. He has created 
a need in the mind of the applicant and 
is anxious to place the policy while the 
emotional stimulation still exists, be- 
cause after all he is only going to de- 
liver a piece of paper and not a shiny 
new car or a smart looking radio, and 
his problem is increased if the company 
experiences difficulty in obtaining the 
additional information. 

Continuous studies are being carried 
on by doctors, actuaries and underwrit- 
ing officials to ensure the equitable clas- 
sification of risks and the problems in- 
volved are continually changing. For 
example, now that advances in medical 
science have brought the infectious dis- 
eases, tuberculosis, pneumonia and in- 
fluenza pretty well under control, the 
degenerative heart diseases and cancer 
loom very important as causes of death, 
and if the company is to obtain a mor- 
tality experience in line with what has 
been assumed in calculating the pre- 
mium rates and dividend scale, the un- 
derwriters must be able to spot danger 
signals. It is the determination of 
whether these danger signals are true 
or false that necessitates further infor- 
mation and consequent delay in issuing 
a policy. We might, therefore, sum up 
the foregoing remarks by saying that 
the problems in Ordinary underwriting 
arise from a desire on the part of the 
company to give the benefit of life in- 
surance protection to the greatest pos- 
sible number of people, at the lowest 
possible cost. 


Industrial Underwriting 


By T. Freperick BRUNTON 
Second Vice President, John Hancock 


The function of underwriting is basic- 
ally the same for Industrial insurance as 
for Ordinary, but the nature and volume 
of the business are such that more 
weight must be given to certain aspects 
of the risk and less to others than 
would be given in the case of Ordinary 
insurance. 

In some companies no substandard 
Industrial is issued so that the risk must 
be accepted or declined on the basis of 
the facts stated in the application. When 
additional benefits such as disability or 
double indemnity provisions are granted 
they are incorporated in the body of 
the policy. If the policy is issued such 
provisions are automatically effective, 
one or the other or both cannot be with- 
held as in the case of Ordinary under- 
writing. 

Because the amount of insurance un- 
der Industrial policies is much smaller 
than the amount normally issued on an 
Ordinary application the money made 
available for expenses of Industrial un- 
derwriting is consequently much less. 
In most Industrial cases, therefore, the 
underwriter is obliged to make his de- 
cision on the first information which is 
secured, rather than go to the expense 
of additional medicals or other inspec- 
tion services. 

Basis of Mass Handling 


The business of Industrial insurance 
is conducted largely on the basis of 
mass handling, as contrasted with the 
more individual consideration applicable 





| More Home Office Underwriting Stories on Page 96 

















Boris, Boston 


T. FREDERICK BRUNTON 


to Ordinary business, it consequently 
follows that the Industrial underwriter 
must be provided with definite rules for 
the purpose of processing large numbers 
of applications in the least possible time. 

One important underwriting problem 
peculiar to Industrial insurance is the 
need for establishing the fact that a 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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Activities Of The Actuarial Department 


By Ray D. Murpuy 
Vice President and Actuary, Equitable Life Assurance Society 


What do actuaries do? How do they 
employ their time after mortality tables 
and rate books are once established? 
These are familiar questions that may 
be asked by people outside the life in- 
surance business or at times by some 
within the business, or even over dinner 
tables by the families of individual actu- 
aries, Any activity that has a mathe- 
matical base seems to acquire with the 
majority of people an atmosphere of 
mystery, which our educators have not 
been able to dispel. Consequently, actu- 
aries are often considered by those who 
know them least to be strange folk liv- 
ing in ivory towers wholly engaged in 
abstruse mathematical calculations. 


Continuous Study of Current Mortality 


business 
require 


life insurance 
which 


the 
principles 


To be sure 
is founded on 


mathematical calculations and involve 
the construction and use of mortality 
and other tables which necessitate the 
st beens of mathematical relation- 


ships, and the actuary must comprehend 
these matters. As a direct result the 
actuary has certain fundamental respon- 
sibilities. He must be mainly responsible 
for the selection of mortality tab’es 
upon which company operations are to 
be based. He must come to a conclusion 





concerning the mortality which it is 
wise to provide for in fixing premium 
rates. When contracts are once issued 
at those rates, they must continue to 
be carried out without change and hence 
such choices are of great consequence 
Conclusions are not simple. They must 
embrace the treatment of substandard 
as well as standard classes of life insur- 
ance, if ties company issues such _ busi- 
ness, and any forms of annuity con- 
tracts. Correspondingly a decision must 
be made concerning the mortality rates 
to allow for in any life income benefits 
which may be incorporated in the policy 
forms. 

from such irrevocable decisions 
which must be used in contract forms, 
the actuary must decide upon the mor- 
tality tables which are to be used from 
time to time for the calculation of the 
policy reserve liabilities. Here he is 
partly governed by the state insurance 
laws which prescribe that reserves in 
various categories shall not be less than 
those which would result from the use 
of the statutory tables. It may and often 


does happen however that reasons exist 
to be more conservative than the statu- 
tory minima, and in some lesser classes 
of business, such as substandard life in- 
surance, minimum reserves may be left 
open in the law to be decided upon by 
the company, with the approval of the 
Insurance Departments 


New Policies; Old Policy Changes; 


Terminations 

It is obvious from what has been said 
that fairly continuous study of current 
mortality must be undertaken by the 
actuary in order that he may test 
whether his previous decisions should 
continue to stand with respect both to 
the premium rates charged for new 
business in the various classes and to 


reserve liability 
corresponding 
experience 
which may 
accidental 


the tables on which the 
is based. There is a 
necessity for the study of 
under other contingencies 

be insured against, such as 
death and disability, as premium rates 
and reserve liabilities must be ascer- 
tained for such coverages. Hence, re- 
peated research in such fields, as well 
as in the field of mortality is likely to 





occupy a large amount of time in an 
actuarial department. 

Within the walls of the department 
will also be carried on the calculation 
work to implement the decisions that 
have been referred to. This means the 
calculation of the various premium rates, 
which is a major undertaking whenever 
a general rate change is in process, and 
the calculation of reserve liability for 


Key Men of Equitable 


called “loading’—the actuary must first 
engage in careful analysis of the com- 
pany’s expenses. These expenses must 
be dealt with under certain processes 
of averaging, since the anti-discrimina- 
tion statutes, requiring premium charges 
under policies of different amounts to 
be proportionate to the face amounts 
of the policies, prevent charging ex- 
penses by cost-accounting methods to 


Society’s Actuarial Staff 














Tittmann 


Left to right, seated—Leonard H. McVity, associate actuary; Walter Klem, second 
vice president and associate actuary; Ray D. Murphy, vice president and actuary; 


Ray M. Peterson, associate actuary; J. Henry Smith, associate actuary. 


Standing— 


William J. November, associate actuary; Morton D. Miller, Harry Walker, Donald 
D. Cody, Howard H. Hennington, assistant actuaries; W. Lloyd Blackadar, asso- 
ciate actuary, and Robert P. Coates, assistant actuary. 

The three photographs on the wall are of Mr. Murphy’s predecessors, J. G. Van 
Cise, Robert Henderson and George W. Phillips. 


each year’s annual statement. In order 
to carry out this latter responsibility 
continuous work must be done to keep 
track of issues of new policies and the 
termination or change of existing poli- 
cies. There would not be adequate time 
at the end of each year to perform all 
these operations otherwise. It will fre- 
quently happen therefore that some of 
the company’s most fundamental policy 
records are cared for within the actu- 
pogo department as an aid to the work 
of valuation and as a control to see that 
fun contract is properly accounted for 
in its statement reserve. 

Use of Interest Rates and Loadings 

Closely allied to the responsibility for 
mortality bases underlying premiums 
and reserves is the actuary’s duty to 
advise on the use of interest rates for 
both these purposes, and the provision 
that shall be contained in premium rates 
for expenses and miscellaneous contin- 
gencies. The actuary is commonly not 
an investment expert. He is a student 
of over-all results, as he must face the 
responsibility of f advising on the use of 
an interest basis for his reserves and 
for his premiums that will promise the 
continued solvency of his company un- 
der any circumstances that appear to be 
within the range of reasonable possi- 
bility. Fortunately he does not have to 
be a prophet of what precisely will hap- 
pen in the investment world, but rather 
to help in defining the outer boundaries 
within which the uncertainties of the 
future can be encompassed without en- 
dangering his company. 

In dealing with the provision to be 
included in premiums for expenses and 
contingencies —- in technical language 


each policy in the light of its individual 
expense cost. Incidentally such studies 
of expenses often make the actuaries 
valuable sources of information concern- 
ing the progress of the company in 
expense matters. After determining what 
expense charges would need to be in- 
cluded in the premiums to cover the 
current rates of expense, he must rec- 
ommend what additional margin should 
be included for changes in expense rates 
or for other contingencies. Recent in- 
creases in expense rates, as a result 
of inflationary conditions, point up this 
uncertainty as no academic matter. Also, 
if we think of the old business on com- 
panies’ books which was issued on the 
basis of interest rates higher than the 


current rate of interest earnings, we 
realize that such contingency margins 
can be essential to the self-sustaining 


character of blocks of business under 
unusual conditions. 
Cash Values 

in connection with 
the actuary’s responsibility for  pre- 
miums, about his collateral duties to 
set the corresponding surrender values. 
If cash values are to reflect the equities 
actually built up by the time surrender 
occurs, they can be decided upon only 
after careful study of the equities which 
will be created, referred to in actuarial 
language as prospective asset shares. 
To arrive at them reasonable estimates 
must be assumed with regard to actual 
future mortality and expense rates, and 
in some circumstances future interest 
rates, and, if the business is to be par- 
ticipating, how it is expected that the 
dividends which will be paid out will 
be integrated into such experience fac- 


Nothing was said, 





tors. As time goes on and conditions 
change, the actuary may well make pe- 
riodic studies of such asset shares to 
see if he continues to be satisfied with 
the surrender values being promised un- 
der current issues, 

One activity which is continuous in 
a home office is the changing of poli- 
cies from one form to another to meet 
the desires of policyholders. Naturally 
the actuarial department must decide 
upon the principles which will govern 
these changes, and to make for them 
any necessary calculations, or at least 
those computations which are too com- 
plicated to be delegated to a non-pro- 
fessional department. Since the possible 
combination of new and old policies is 
very large, the actuarial staff may have 
to spend considerable time considering 
unusual cases. 

The actuarial department must con- 
tain within its staff experts on policy 
contract forms. Probably in the ps Se 
of companies new policy forms are orig- 
inated in that department and then are 
subjected to the scrutiny and approval 
of the legal staff. This is a natural order 
of events because it is the actuaries 
who know what benefits are to be prom- 
ised and any conditions which must be 
put on them. Since every new form must 
be submitted to Insurance Departments 
for approval, and since these Depart- 
ments have made a very large number 
of rulings bearing on the subject, this 
work requires the most meticulous at- 
tention from the actuarial and practical 
standpoints as well as from the lawyer's 
point of view. And speaking of the prac- 
tical side, it may be added that whoever 
does the major work on such forms will 
at times have many conferences with 
the various operating departments to 
see that his language makes possible 
efficient operation and does not conflict 
with any necessary current methods. 


Correspondence With the Field 


The degree to which an actuarial de- 
partment enters into correspondence with 
the field forces and with policyholders 
may vary considerably in different com- 
panies. Where necessity for explanation 
of a fairly complex insurance matter 
arises, however, it is likely that the letter 
will find its way to an important desk 
in the actuarial bailiwick. There are 
also likely to be attended to by some 
actuarial officer special pleas for any 
variations in practices laid down by the 
actuary. In any event the actuarial staff 
are apt to act as advisors to those who 
handle large volumes of correspondence 
which involve from time to time tech- 
nical explanations. 

Largely through correspondence and 
personal contacts with the field and 
through scrutiny of announcements and 
data contained in insurance publications, 
the actuarial staff keep in touch with 
competitive developments. It is very 
necessary that the actuary be alive to 
what is happening in the sale of the 
contract services with the devising of 
which he has had so much to do, He 
will make his own analyses from new 
business records of the sale of the vari- 
ous forms of contract. To the extent 
that there is any difference at times 
between his point of view and that of 
the agencies in competitive matters, the 
difference may be summarized by say- 
ing that the actuary must reconcile sales 
desires with the requirement that the 
working out of sales plans must not 
impair the soundness of the company’s 
operations. He, therefore, must bring a 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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“A Man is Known by the Company He Keeps” 


As one who has been associated with the same 
company for the past 33 years, practically his entire 
business life, the writer takes the liberty of giving 
the above proverb a double meaning. 


With full acknowledgment of the value of personal 
friendships, he is thinking more, in this case, of the 
character of an organization built up through more 
than a century, and the benefits accruing to one for- 
tunate enough to be a part of that organization. 


One of the themes featured in this year’s Gold Book 
is Life Insurance Administration. The writer feels, 
therefore, that it is not inappropriate for him to pay 
his personal tribute in these columns to the company 
that he has been keeping since 1915, the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Boston. 


He wishes particularly to cite a very few of the 
accomplishments of this company’s present adminis- 
tration, which was called to the helm in the dark days 
of November 1929. In less than 19 years, which 
included the worst economic depression and the most 


devastating war in the nation’s history, here is the 
record of this administration. 


Insurance in Force has more than doubled 
Surplus Funds have much more than tripled 


Assets have practically quadrupled 


The writer is proud that his own agency, with more 
than $100 millions of insurance now in force (a gain 
of 40% in the past five years) has made its contribu- 
tion to the company’s ovet-all accomplishment. He is 
grateful to the many friends who have made this 
possible. 


But he feels sure that he is speaking for New 
England Mutual’s entire field force in pointing out 
that the big factor in the whole performance has been 
the leadership afforded by the Home Office adminis- 
tration. 


H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT 


GENERAL AGENT 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
217 Broadway, New York 7. N. Y. 
WOrth 4-3800 


Assistants to General Agent 


ROBERT B. HOLMES 
FREDERICK W. WALLEN 


ROGER W. SCHMIDT 


J. ARCH WILLIAMS 
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Of Life Company Standpoint 


Viewing the matter of “disburse- 
ments” from the standpoint of the ad- 
ministration of a life insurance company 
there are five general groups, usually 
described as (1) payments to policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries; (2) distribution of 
funds held in trust; (3) taxes and other 
expenses; (4) increases in reserves, and 
(5) capital losses on disposal or write 
down of investments. In a mutual com- 
pany there may be a sixth group, the 
“dividends” which represent a return of 
premium based on company experience. 


Payments to Policyholders and 
Beneficiaries 
Payments to policyholders and their 
beneficiaries are made under the terms 





“Disbursements” From Administration 


By Ggorce AverRY WHITE 
President, State Mutual Life 


transactions of certain types recorded 
thereon. There may be a ledger card 
showing policy status. Another item to 
be considered on certain contracts may 
be an amount owed for the balance of 
the premium for a full policy year or a 
loan on the contract to be retired from 
the proceeds. The correlation of the 
facts from these various sources is one 
method of internal control of the dis- 
bursement. 


“Death Claims Incurred” 


In many companies the reconciliation 
of the insurance in force account item 
“death claims incurred” during the year 
can be reconciled with the amount paid 
for death claims adjusted for the claims 


Group of Disbursement Personnel—State Mutual Life 


Left to right. 





Seated—Mrs. Ann B. Wilde, Claims; Mrs. Lillian J. Lavin, Payroll 


and Pension; Mrs. Gladys W. Newton, Annuities and Supplemental Contracts. 
Standing—James H. Eteson, Controller; Edward D. Parks, Assistant Counsel; 


Eliot G. Wright, Cashier and Hjalmar H. Skog, Tax Analyst. 


This photograph 


does not include all of the personnel concerned with disbursements, but is a 


representative group. 


of policy contracts and are not subject 
to management control as to amount at 
the time of the claim. Some degree of 
control is necessary to establish the 
validity of the claim. It must be paid 
to the proper person, for example. Or- 
dinarily, the fact of death or the fact 
of having lived to be entitled to an en 
dowment settlement may be easier to 
establish beyond doubt than is the fact 
of disability under the terms of a par- 
ticular contract. Once the fact that the 
claimant is entitled to the policy pro- 
ceeds is established there is little diffi- 
culty in the disbursement. 

Usually there is more than one evi 
dence in the hands of the company that 
the policy is in force. For example, in 
a particular company there may be the 
original application with subsequent 





pending at the beginning and end of 
the year as one means of audit control. 

The mechanics of a disbursement of 
this type then consist of a proper 
claim, the accumulation of the facts 
regarding the status of the case, some 
internal control or audit to verify the 
correctness of the entry and the draw- 
ing of a check in payment of the claim, 
or the setting up of the process of waiv- 
ing premiums or making regular cash 
payments under a disability claim or a 
settlement option. 


Funds Held in Trust 


Payments under supplemental con- 
tracts, both involving and not involving 
life contingencies, and under annuity 
contracts may be and often are com 
bined from the standpoint of the actual 

























disbursement though the elements of 
the internal control may vary. The regu- 
larity of the payments, monthly, quar- 
terly, etc., lends itself to a mechanical 
method for the preparation of checks 
and the division of work between prepa- 
ration of check, maintenance of ledger 
card and maintenance of reserve records 
make the development of internal con- 
trols a relatively simple matter. 

Dividends left on deposit at interest 
are held subject to the demand of the 
policyholder and the problems of ac- 
counting and control resemble those of 
savings institutions. Payments are made 
on request and the subsidiary ledger 
showing the individual accounts is kept 
in balance with the control account in 
the general ledger. 






GEORGE 
original bills are available for audit by 
state departments. 

Increases in Reserves 


Increases in policy reserves and other 
liabilities such as accumulated dividends 
and supplemental contracts are gen- 
erally speaking calculated in actuarial 
departments. The part of the increase 
arising from interest is analyzed and 
compared with net interest earned on 
investments. Part of the increase comes 
from the allocation of part of the pre- 
mium to these reserves to meet claims 
as they will arrive in the future. In only 
a few companies is this reserve recorded 
on the general books of the company. 


AVERY WHITE 


Taxes and Other Expenses 


Taxes are beyond the control of the 


company and the problem is to be sure [nm effect the reserve is an inventory 
the taxes are properly assessed. The valuation of the liability in this connec- 
largest item is the state tax on pre- tion and a very real and necessary allo- 


miums which requires a state distribu- 
tion of premium income for the prepa- 
ration of state reports. Income tax with- 


cation of company income. 
Capital Losses on Disposal or 


Investment Write Downs 


holding and = social security employe i : : 

taxes represent a trust operation for No large investment fund may li 
the benefit of the Government. Em- @4ministered without capital gains or 
ployer contributions for social security losses. Any loss incurred is included in 
and unemployment are based on payroll the disbursement calculation of a life 


insurance company and two types of 
these items appear in the gain and loss 
exhibit. 

Since bonds are carried at amortized 
values there is no gain or loss at ma- 
the 


and present no particular problem, 
Other expenses of operation include 
commissions and agency expense which 
are generally disbursed in connection 
with agency reports of premium collec- 


tions. Here the large part of the ex- turity if the amortization has run its 
pense is a percentage of premiums and oUurse to bring the bond to the maturity 
though it cannot be said that the pre- ‘ate at par. Bonds are sometimes sub 
mium income is received net in most Ject to call and the call price may be 


less than the carrying value. Changes in 
the quality of a bond may make a sale 
desirable even at a loss as may also be 
the case where fluctuation in interest 


companies the accounting control of the 
expense is similar in nature. The com- 
missions and expense are deducted from 
premiums in the field or sent to the 


field on the basis of the premium col- Tt€s on various types of securities 
lections. makes some shift of investments desir- 
Home office expense is subject to able. Some companies would show the 


loss under “sale or maturity” and some 
would show it as a write down a “de- 
crease by adjustment in the book value” 
of the security before the sale. 

All mortgages do not pay out under 
their terms and any loss to reflect the 
appraisal value of real estate acquired 
in satisfaction of mortgages may be 
recorded under mortgages or under real 
estate in accordance with the practice 
of the individual company. Here the loss 
will usually be included in the “decrease 
by adjustment” item. 


Control Development and Information 
Accumulation 

The administration of life insurance 

trust funds requires the development 0! 


varying degrees of accounting and man- 
agement control. The figures have to 
be accumulated by class of expense for 
the annual statement, and for manage- 
ment purposes should be recorded in 
accordance with the responsibility for 
the disbursement. In recent years more 
and more companies are charging ex- 
pense departmentally and by either ac- 
counting processes or statistically are 
also analyzing expense by function. The 
latter information is useful in distribut- 
ing expense by line of business and in 
distributing expense between investment 
and insurance functions, On the- invest- 
ment side this functional type of dis- 
tribution is helpful by dividing invest- 


ment expense between the different céntrol of transactions and the accumu- 
types of investment, bonds and stocks, lation of information for management 
mortgages, policy loans and real estate not only for invested funds but tor in- 





and within each of these types of in- come and disbursements. The activities 
vestment, for example between FHA of the various technical associations 
insured mortgages, uninsured city loans connected with the business, the sug- 
and farm loans. gestions for a change in the form of the 

The disbursement of expense is also annual statement and the application of 
under internal control or audit to deter- accrual methods to life insurance ac- 
mine that the service has been rendered counting, the increased interest in budg- 
or the material received, to determine ets, in various forms of accounting and 
that the expenditure was properly au- statistical work, all hold promise for the 
thorized and within the general stand- continued improvement in the adminis- 
ards set up by management. Payments trative control of life insurance com- 
are by check and these checks and the _ panies. 
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IT IS NEW 
IT IS ATTRACTIVE 
IT IS SALABLE 


JUVENILE INSURANCE WITH RETURN OF PREMIUM TO AGE 15 
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Life insurance companies, with but few 
exceptions, actually have business deal- 
gs and personal contacts through 
gents and employes with only a few of 
e 155 or 160 million people who live 
in the United States and Canada. If the 
management and agents want their com- 
panies and their representatives to be 
known to and respected by all, or some 
of the many other millions, they must 
look to advertising, publicity or public 
relations departments and the outside 
talent which they employ, such as adver 
tising agencies, free lance artists and 
writers, radio musicians, and actors, and 
independent } yublic relations counsel. 

Few Sseeie an or Canadian insurance 
companies seek to be known and _ ad- 
mired by all of the 155 or 160 million 
people who make up the two nations. 

Some seek only to be known in lim- 
ited geographical areas of these coun- 
tries—others only to certain classes of 
people, usually the upper middle classes 
in one or both countries. 


Overcoming Public Apathy 


It costs more money than most insur- 
ance companies ordinarily invest in ad- 
vertising and publicity to make the ac- 
quaintance of all the people who know 
the names and qualities of the leading 
brands of cigarettes, the leading break- 
fast foods and automobiles. Even if 
insurance companies did spend as large 
sums in advertising as the manufacturers 
if those products, they might not acquire 
as many friends per « lollar spent, because 
people just aren't as much interested in 
knowing about insurance. Where is the 
smoker who doesn’t hanker for a smoke 
more than a potic} y? Aren't people hun- 
gry en food today rather than for the 
food that insurance might provide years 
hence? And aren't people more anxious 
for rides in sedans or convertibles now 
than for those final rides in the sort of 
vehicle that so many life insurance dol- 








lars pay for? 

Because of this tendency of the public 

be a bit ithetic about insurance, it 
is not only necessary to have good sales- 
men instead of vending machines and 
self-service super markets, but it is 
also necessary to have better adver- 
ising publicity. 

All companies provide agents with 
leaflets and folders which can be sent 





out ahead of calls, can be used during 
sales hehesviae s, and can be sent out as 
follow-ups on sales calls. Many com- 


panies also provide advertising novelties, 
such as pocket calendars, wall calendars, 
blotters, pencils, etce—ordinarily asking 
the agent to bear none of the cost of 
the leaflets but part or all of the cost 
of the novelties 


Creating Interest in Insurance 


In the life insurance business, the use 
of direct mail advertising before first 
always been extensive and the 
use of post-call advertising limited. It 
seems at times as if second selling calls 
would be more productive if more adver- 
tising were used after the first call. 

Next in common usage to folders and 
leaflets are the insurance periodicals. 
Probably no business is better served 
by its business press than insurance and 
few are the companies, indeed, who do 
not appreciate the importance of being 
known to the agents of their competi- 
tors 

Third in popularity are magazines, fol- 
lowed by newspapers, radio and outdoor 
During the past year there has been an 
enormous growth in the use of radio in 
the United States and one of the life 
insurance companies (The Prudential) 
even has two major programs. The 
Travelers has had its own radio station 
continually for more than twenty years 
In Canada the billboard comes in for 


calls has 





By C. W. Van Beynum 
Manager, Publicity Department, The Travelers Co. 


more use than in the United States. 
No company in either country has yet 
invaded the television or video field with 
a regular program. In this new medium, 
the advertising man will for the first 
time have at his command the warmth 
of the human voice and the reality of 
moving pictures, right in the home of 
the prospective purchaser. 


Need of Talent 


The manner in which these different 


who lack the talents that should be em- 
ployed in this work. 

Many companies supply agents with 
copy and printing plates of illustrations 
for advertising done by the agents them- 
selves. Local newspapers and printed 
programs of public events are commonly 
used media in medium sized and smaller 
cities. Club programs are frequently 
used in larger cities. The demand for 
spot announcements that agents or gen- 


Staff Officials of Travelers Publicity Department 





Left to right—Edwin E. Sterns, Colin Simkin, L. K. Porritt, C. W. Van Beynum, 
George Malcolm-Smith, Harry Barsantee 


media are used varies from company to 
company according to the variation in 
talents of their publicity and advertising 
men, according to the tastes of top man- 
agement and according to the size of ad- 
vertising and publicity budgets. 

A talented organization of publicity 
and advertising men can accomplish 
much less than they should if they are 
limited by lack of funds and, on the 
other hand, a large appropriation can 
accomplish much less than it should if 
it is handled and administered by men 


eral agents can use in local radio sta- 
tions is growing. 
Aids to Agents 
Texts for letters that agents can use 
in their direct mail advertising are pre- 
pared by advertising men at home of- 
fices. Frequently, the home offices hear 
of letters that agents prepare and use 
with great success. The advertising men 
see that agents in other parts of the 
country are given an opportunity to 
profit by the same letters. 
Publicity departments aid many agents 


Travelers Publicity Department Careers 


Short careers of the 


official staff of The Travelers publicity department follow: 


C. W. Van Beynum, manager of the department, and largely responsible for 


the choice of the department’s personnel, 


received his training in a small city 


daily newspaper office, as an insurance agent and as an associate editor and adver- 
ny copywriter of a weekly insurance newspaper. 

K. Porritt, associate manager, has been editor of the company’s periodical 
for the since 1924 and is as apt to be interviewing an agent in Texas or Nova 


Scotia as writing at his desk in the publicity department. 


with The Travelers Protection, 
in the country, 


He has been associated 


the oldest house organ of continuous publication 
since he returned from Europe in 1919 atter 


driving ambulances in 


both France and Italy during World War I. 


Edwin E. Sterns, who has charge of 


radio advertising departments of two 


magazine, newspaper, 
New York advertising agencies and in 


business paper and 


the advertising departments of two New York corporations. 


Colin Simkin, 


who has charge of preparation of booklets, 


leaflets, calendars 


and similar advertising matter prepared for the use of agents, has had experience 


both in newspaper and job printing offices. 


He is known outside of the insurance 


business for his knowledge of Currier & Ives prints, 
George Malcolm-Smith is co-editor of the house organ for, employes, writes 


many articles for outside 


periodicals and 


Travelers publications, and has made 


hundreds of speeches on the human interest and amusing phases of the insurance 


business. He was a daily newspaper 


reporter, 
section and author of a children’s book before joining The Travelers. 


editor of a Sunday rotogravure 


Since that 


time he has written two successful books of fiction, one of which, when made into 


a musical play, 


ran seven months on Broadway, 
Harry Barsantee has charge of the news 


and later it became a movie. 
bureau and the preparation of the 


company’s famous annual survey of automobile accidents and similar safety pub- 


lications. 


before joining The Travelers. 


He began as a newspaper reporter, 
telephone and financial fields and was a publicity man for National ‘§ 


did advertising work in both the 
Safety Council 


——— 


ome Office Publicity Department 


who show aptitude for publicizing them- 
selves. They help them gather materia] 
for speeches, prepare releases for néws- 
papers, and advise them on exhibits and 
booths at expositions and fairs 


Probably no business uses house or- 
gans, those which provide information 
and inspiration for salesmen, more effec- 
tively than the life insurance business, 
These are nearly always edited in pub- 
licity and advertising departments and 
the degree of their success is deter- 
mined largely by the ability of the edi- 
tor to keep in close and constant com- 
munication and in tune with the field, In 
many of the larger companies, there are 
mimeographed house organs going out 
from branches or general agencies as 
well as printed periodicals from the 
home office. 


As a result of all the advertising that 
has been done and all the publicity that 
has been secured for the business and its 
fine record in good times and bad, the 
American people accept without much 
question the idea that it pays to insure. 
They also show, according to surveys 
made by modern, scientific research 
methods, a surprising acquaintance with 
some of the companies which have done 
consistent and distinctive public relations 
and advertising jobs. 


Thus have been lifted from the insur- 
ance salesmen of today some of the 
handicaps that were suffered by their 
predecessors of previous years. 


Suggesting Improvements 


While most of the work done by ad- 
vertising, publicity and_ public relations 
people consists of making the names 
and virtues of their companies and their 
agents known to the public, they also 
find themselves in a position to see the 
faults in the business and sometimes 
they possess the ingenuity to suggest 
improvements and the ability to convince 
their organizations that these improve- 
ments should be adopted. As an illustra- 
tion of what is meant in this respect, a 

case might be cited that occurred in our 
own company. It has to do with lability 
rather than life insurance, but it illus- 
trates the point well. 


L. K. Porritt, one of the members of 
The Travelers publicity department, 
noted the dissatisfaction that was being 
engendered by the handling of many 
automobile guest claims. Ordinarily, 
automobile owners are not liable under 
the common law for injuries to guests 
or members of their own families. This 
placed many such cases outside the cover- 
age afforded by the original automobile lia- 
bility policies. Frequently, ill feeling 
arose between agent and client and some- 
times between an agent and his com- 
pany when the company denied liability 
on such a case. Mr. Porritt felt that 
it might be well for insurance companies 
to go the common law one better and 
provide insurance which would cover 
medical, surgical and hospital expenses 
for injured passengers, even though a 
small additional premium might be nec- 
essary. There were many objections and 
some legal difficulties, but in time these 
were overcome and today such insurance 
(automobile medical payments) is avail- 
able. Many millions of people are now 
protected by it at a very small additional 
cost and one of the sources of public ill 
will toward liability insurance has been 
largely eliminated. And the companies 
have found it a profitable line to write, 
too. 


The publicity department of the Trav- 
elers consists of twenty-two persons. On 
this page appears a picture of the sta 
officials. 
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Role Of Economists In 
Life Insurance Management 


By Criaupe L. BENNER 


Vice President, Continental American 


At the outset let me state that the an executive of a company devoting tor someone and they either tend to be 


editor of The Gold Book should not large sums of ‘money to chemical re- apologists for the private enterprise sys- 
have asked me to write this article. I search why it did not establish a depart- tem on the one hand or defenders of 
am no longer a life insurance economist ment of economic research, I was sum- trade union practices on the other. 

by vocation, but only by avocation. I marily brushed off with the comment, The second group of economists we 
only put such time on economic re- “Economics is not a science and it is im- would find busily engaged in the prob- 





search as I can spare from my other possible to do research in it. We cannot lems of internal business management. 
activities. In other words, I am a sort afford to spend money on such folderol. They are studying sales trends, markets, 





of amateur economist, and, to make mat- A good deal of water has gone over prices and the costs of the products DR. CLAUDE L. BENNER 
ters worse, I am afraid, not in what the dam since that remark was made made by the companies who employ 
“i ee ¢ * P ae e awa a - - ad eau - —- one : _ ¢ a aes ; - : 
might be termed “good economic sté ind and today that very company has several them. Such economists become technical the present practices of the insurance 
ing,” having long since ceased to attend economists on its staff and none of its experts in their respective lines o f busi- RCM ICE Tie Ng ea an Dp A pe hig 
° r “ on < Ss. nis 18 > no 1 1OT 
the annual meetings of the learned eco- executives would say that the money ness similar to plant managers, sales ' I al = Ry i d . . 
: Pit dS ; those employed by the individual insur- 
nomic societies. spent on them was wasted. executives or research chemists. Their — vce ee ‘ lik aT 
al = a ere é , 6 a : ‘ ° : 2 © ance companies yu lIIKeEWI1SEe Tully as 
But the editor insisted that my ama . studies are limited primarily to the in- : ey 
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in this case. For said he, if I were a e ' and are carried on primarily because Insurance Investment Research Commit- 
professional economist writing on the Two decades ago there were very tew they may prove of immediate benefit tee of which I happen to be a member 
proper role of the economist to manage- economists in business. [ think there to their own organizations. Dr. James O’Leary and his associates 
ment I would either have to hold up were only two life insurance companies The duties of the third group of econ- are not going to idies primarily 

- own functi ‘ ies ¢ > ide: employing > day, < a ‘ «pe ; ; 
my own functions and duties as the ideal mploying them. Today, all that has omists are somewhat more difficult to to show what itions the life 





or seem to be criticising the company changed and we find economists em- 
that employed me if I did not. Thus, I ployed by such diverse organizations as 
am writing this article instead of one of the United States Chamber of Com- 
the tinguished economists whose ac- merce, the American Federation of Lab- 
companying pictures you sce. or, the large corporations, such as 
United States Steel, General Motors and 
Chrysler and also by mercantile estab- 


classify than those of the previous two. insurance companies are and how well 
The scope of their activities is wider and they are managed 

their functions less clearly defined. They 
carry no briefs nor are they interested 
in grinding anyone’s ax. In the majority 
of cases they are not definitely assigned 
to work for any one department of a 
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of what value can such an individual be tion profits are too low and taxes too tempt to clasify under these three head- jy the third di vision I have mentioned. 
in the management of a life insurance high, or that wages are too low and ings the economists now employed by That is. peieeni ly as economic advisors 
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Personnel Selection and Training 


Assistant Vice President, Bankers Life 


salesmen, as well as 
salesmen representing other types of 
business and industry, are appreciating 
more than ever the important relation- 
ship existing between their: work and 
the personnel policies and practices in 
effect in their home office or factory or- 
ganizations. Good quality merchandise, 
no work stoppages, good public and cus- 
tomer relations, a practical understanding 
of sales problems on the part of mem- 
bers of the home office—all combine to 
form a positive contribution in the field 
of salesmanship. Primarily because of 
the relationship between production and 
distribution, personnel administration, as 
a function of management, has been 
consistently increasing in import ance, 

Securing a “bird’s-eye” view of the 
function of personnel administration in 
the home office of a life insurance com- 
pany suggests, first, a review of the phi- 
losophy behind the personnel administra- 
tion policy; in other words, the over-all 
objectives to be accomplished. Secondly, 
a brief reference to a few problems of 
general concern to most personnel ad- 
ministrators. 

Perhaps I can best illustrate what is 
meant by phil josophy and over-all objec- 
tives by referring to our own organiza- 
tion. President E. M. McConney, in his 
outline of objectives for the company 
and its sub-divisions, prepared the fol- 
lowing objectives to cover our personnel 
administrative policy: 

Effective utilization of 
sources so that output 
may be _ increased; 
avoided, and health and 
ures effectively used. 

Constant research into improvements 
and developments of methods and 
equipment. 

Desirable working relationships among 
all members of the organization. 

Opportunities for individual develop- 
ment. 

Motivation by personal leadership so 
as to create and maintain good morale. 

Building the company’s prestige by 
good public relations. 


Life insurance 


human _ re- 
and efficiency 
bureaucracy 
safety meas- 


Space does not permit a report on all 
activities in any one company or any 
group of companies relative to the ac- 
complishment of these objectives. In re- 
viewing this outline and in making com- 
parisons of personnel practices in several 
organizations it should be noted that 
while many companies have similar aims 
to guide personnel administration, varia- 
tions sometimes occur between compa- 
nies in methods applied to reach these 
objectives. Differences in size of compa- 
nies, geogrz aphic locations of home offices 
and types of insurance written are a few 
of the factors influencing the dissimilari- 
ties between companies. While man- 
agement is seriously concerned about all 
elements of personnel administration 
there are many fields in which life in- 
surance companies are cooperating col- 
lectively to arrive at satisfactory solu- 
tions for current problems. Two of these 
fields are selection and training 


The Selection Process 


During recent years the function of 
sel lecting new employes for the insurance 
business has become more complex. 
Present day operations in an insurance 
company call for a greater percentage 
of personnel to perform duties of an 
analytical and technical nature. In addi- 


tion, the rapid increase in the number of 
home office employes (28% increase from 
1940 to 1947) has required personnel ad- 
search for 
aptitudes for supervisory 
In this search 


ministrators to extend the 
employes with 
and administrative work. 


By Grorce A. HARPER 


for talent, many companies now sched- 
ule regular visits to universities and col- 
leges for the purpose of interviewing and 
selecting senior students. In our own 
organization we had a personnel repre- 
sentative visit five educational institu- 
tions this spring and approximately 150 
students were interviewed. 

To aid in the selection process, various 
types of aptitude and vocational interest 
tests are now being widely used. New 
tests and tools for selection are being 
carefully studied. Personnel administra- 
tors fully realize that to accomplish the 
over-all objective they must first have 
good selection. Life insurance companies 
are not only cooperating jointly in re- 
search in this field, but are following 
closely the studies and research being 
conducted in other types of business and 
industry. 


The Training Process 


A second major function in the accom- 
plishment of personnel objectives is the 
training process. This involves not only 
adjusting the new employe to his or her 
work and environment but also the con- 
tinuous program of training and educa- 
tion in order to have qualified personnel 
available to fill positions of greater re- 
sponsibility. The life insurance business 
is based on a program of long-time 
security for the buyer. Contracts are 
being written today which may not ma- 
ture for 50 to 100 years. Conservative 
mortality tables and interest rates are 
safeguards to that security, but also of 
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"THE SUCCESSFUL PRACTICE OF INSURANCE" 


Mervin L. Lane's new Prentice-Hall, Inc book 
is about to be published. 
insurance brokers and local agents, 
tains successful methods of prospecting, 
selling, modern systems, 


Co. 


major importance is the continuity of 
able management of the companies. An- 
other point of interest in the training 
process is the fact that pension plans, 
Social Security and the popularity of re- 
tirement income policies have contrib- 
uted to a lower average age of business 
leaders than that of thirty years ago. 
This trend is also noticeable in the life 
insurance industry. From the standpoint 
of training and replacement for super- 
visory and administrative positions, those 
responsible for personnel administration 
now must not only keep an eye on an 
individual’s health but his retirement 
date as well. 


Training Schools for New Employes 


Numerous companies now have defi- 
nite training schools for new employes 
to furnish general information about the 
life insurance business and the respective 
organizations. The use of sound movies, 
so effective for training in the armed 
services and war industries during the 
last war, is rapidly being incorporated 
in these training programs. The study 
course developed by the Life Office 
Management Association has been one 
of the valuable contributions in the field 
of training and education for life insur- 
ance personnel. The popularity of this 
course is gaining rapidly among insur- 
ance companies. 

To augment the training process for 
career men our company follows the 
program of having each young man 
work in several departments during the 
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first few years of his employment. This 
program while not geared to a definite 
time schedule does serve to furnish a 
fairly broad working knowledge of the 
company. It also permits the individual 
and the management of the company to 
agree on which field of the business 
offers the best opportunities for the 
individual. 


Supervisory Training Conference 


In the field of supervisory training 
many companies are conducting confer 
ence types of meetings for those em- 
ployes doing work involving supervision. 
Such meetings are limited in enrollment 
to permit full participation by all mem- 
bers of the group. The general objective 
of these conferences is to collectively 
arrive at the best methods of inter- 
preting company policies and practices 
in relationship to current problems of 
supervision. 

Many other types of training pro- 
grams are in operation in various com- 
panies covering such functions as busi- 
ness letter writing, public speaking, 
proper use of the telephone, public rela- 
tions, salesmanship and numerous others. 
The life insurance industry is training 
conscious, both in the field of selling 
and home office administration and the 
results thus far obtained in both fields 
are significant. 

From our “bird’s-eye” view we can 
conclude that personnel administration is 
geared to a definite philosophy of man- 
agement and from the standpoint of se- 
lection and training, management is 
sincerely and earnestly working toward 
fulfillment of the over-all objectives 


Careers for 315,000 


(Continued from Page 13) 


panies, policy issue is included. The 
medical unit comprises activities of field 
medical examiner, application review, 
health conservation, employe medical 
service and laboratory. The secretarial 
function often comprises units having to 
do with policy service, policy loan, 
claims and terminations. The actuarial 
department may be sub-divided into a 
mathematics unit, valuations unit, sta- 
tistics and records. 

While the very important field organ- 
ization is usually a direct responsibility 
of the agency vice president, it main- 
tains a functional relationship with all 
other departments. 


A Quote 


I would like to conclude this article 
with a quotation on responsibility the 
author of which is Dr. Walter Rauten- 
strauch, professor of industrial engineer- 
ing, Columbia University: 

“Tt is a violation of trusteeship on the 
part of management not to take advan- 
tage of tested methods and technique 
that have definitely proven their worth.” 
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The Home Office Accounting Department 


By J. L. BATCHLER 
Secretary, Kansas City Life 


Naturally, the life insurance agent is 
interested in the home office accounting 
department. He should be! That is the 
department where his first year commis- 
sions are figured. They are the ones who 
compute the amount of his renewal com 
mission check. His associates in that de 
partment get out the premium notices 
and do a thousand and one other things 
that directly affect his business with 
the company. 

Of course, the agent in the field wants 
to know about the accounting depart- 


ment. He may think of it as sort of a 
“necessary evil,” but the smart agent 
knows the boys in the accounting de- 


partment have a very direct contact with 


his daily life. He wants to know that 
they are on their toes. He wants to 
have confidence in his accounting de- 
partment. He wants to feel that they are 


accurate so that he won’t have to check 
every little item he receives from them. 
The agent wants the same friefidly con- 
siderate service from this department 
that he receives from his agency de- 
partment. He wants to be proud of his 
accounting department—to have full 


knowledge that it is being efficiently 
operated by trained personnel using mod- 
ern equipment 


Life Blood of Company Flows From 
the Field 


The n gement of a present day ac- 
counting eon rtment does everything it 

‘an to — the requirements of the man 
> the field. It knows the life blood in 
the seca iny flows from the field through 
the accounting department, and if the 
field production should dry up, the ac- 
counting department would not last long 


therez ifter. 


The operations in a life insurance ac- 
counting department vary greatly by 
companies. These operations are influ- 
enced by the size and age of the firm, 


the type of the business written and the 
accounting methods used. It is obvious 
that there would be a wide variance in 
the nia requirements of the older 
and larger organizations and the younger 
and sae ones. A company writing 
only standard life insurance would have 
a simple accounting problem as com- 
pared with the writing standard life, 
sub-standard, Group, accident and health, 


one 








and p and non-participating 
insurance ly, all life insurance 
iccounti departments are working for 
the same answers. That is, the informa- 
tion contained in the annual report made 
to the Insurance Depabinents of the 


states in which the company operates 
Each Insurance Department may require 





supplemental information, but in 
main tl report is 1e same tor | 
states is uniformity has been brought 





ision and largely 
the National As 


omMmMissioners 


about under state super 





through the efforts 


of Insurance ( 


LI Accounting a Progressive Science 






Life insurance accounting is a pro 
gressive science » modern accounting 
official is constantly seeking new and 
better methods, more accurate answers 
and finer statistical tools for use by 
management. For some time now the 
trend in been to mech 


accounting 

1 has helped to 

i mar Lie 

has made possible 

has made available 
ee : 

lich would have 


produce 





been fir ‘ially impractical under manual 
procedure 

Some of the companies centralize as 
much of the accounting as possible in 


one home office department. Others per- 
form much of the accounting in each 
the home office departments. Those 


companies collecting premiums through 
agency offices frequently perform a sub- 
stantial amount of the accounting there. 
There will always be two schools of 
thought: One favoring centralization of 
all accounting in a central accounting 
department, the other championing de- 
centralization of as much detail as pos- 
sible to the outside departments or 
branch offices. There is much to be said 


on both sides. Probably a point some- 
where in between the two extremes 
would be the ideal arrangement. The 


The 


machines owned by the company. 
work is segregated as follows 


Agents Accounting, Handling of 
Premiums, Persistency 


(a) Agents Accounting—This section 
receives and prepares for the machine 
operation the information pertaining to 
first year premiums and agents accounts. 
After the machines complete the agents 
journal, ledger, and statement of account, 
the Agents Accounting division acts as 
custodian for the records. The state- 


cards. Any differences are reconciled and 
the collection data are then printed by 
the punched card machines. These ¢oj- 
lection data consist of the policyowner's 
notice and receipt; the agent’s notice and 
the transmittal slip or accouning stub, 
The completed collection data are sent to 
the agency collection offices. As these 
data are received in the cgllection office 
the premium notices are mailed twenty 
days before the due date. If the pre- 
mium remains unpaid twenty days after 
the due date, the agent’s notice is mailed 


Kansas City Life’s Accounting Department Heads 


Left to right—L. J. Hale, assistant controller; Louis Marks, controller; 


assistant controller; O. H. Christopher, auditor; A. E. Holmes, cashier. 


company with which J am associated has 
both methods. All of 


a fair mixture of 
the general accounting is conducted in 
a highly centralized accounting depart- 


ment which receives daily income reports 
from each of the home office operating 
departments and from each of the field 
collection offices 


Record Cards, 
Cashier’s Tabulating 


Payroll, Disbursement, 


Our contains 


eight 


accounting department 
divisions. They are: (1) Payroll— 
This division makes all of the calcula- 
tions necessary to produce the payroll. 
It actually draws and distributes the pay- 
roll checks. It maintains journal and 
ledger accounts and makes all required 


reports to governmental authorities. (2) 
Record Card—The combined premium 
accounting and policy history card is 
serviced in this division. All premium 
payments received on each policy are 
recorded as are change of address, bene- 
ficiary, ee: name and all other 
vital da pertaining to the policy. (3) 
Spleen Cases requiring a dis- 
bursement are sent to this division. The 


file is checked for proper authorization, 
mathematical correctness, etc., and if 
found in order a voucher-check is drawn 
and sent direct to the payee. (4) Policy 
Loan—Policy loan notes and records are 
kept in this division. The correspond- 
initiating the loan is conducted by 
the Policyholders Service department. 
(5) Cashier’s—This group collects the 
premiums and issues receipts on business 
serviced direct from the home office. It 
performs the usual cashier duties 
cashing checks, making change, 
stamps, etc. (6) Tabulating— 
This is the largest division in our ac- 
counting department. It is the punched 
card machine division. The machines 

Remington Rand electric accounting 


ence 


selling 





ments are mailed to the various agents. 
The division also carries on any neces- 
sary accounting correspondence with the 
agents or agencies. 

(b) Renewal Premium Accounting— 
Here the renewal premium punched cards 
are pulled from a renewal premium op- 
erating file as premium payments are 
reported from the agency age spar of- 
fices and the Home Office Cashier’s 
division. From these cards the machines 
make the renewal premium journal from 
which the reeord cards are posted, a 
distribution of premiums collected by 
states for tax purposes, the statements of 
renewal commissions due the agents, tab- 
ulations for persistency reports and a 
listing to control any changes in the next 
premium notice. 


(c) Renewal Commission—These em- 
ployes check and complete the agent's 
renewal commission statements as re- 
ceived from the machine room. They 


that all renewal commissions 
with the terms 


make sure 
are paid in accordance 
of the agent’s contract. 
(d) Persistency 
section analyze the 
from the machines and make 


The associates in this 
tabulations received 
the calcu- 


lations necessary to complete the per- 
sistency reports required by manage- 
ment. 
Premium Notice 
(e) Premium Notice—Our premium 


notices are made from punched cards. 
The punched cards are in file by mode 
of premium payment, then under each 
mode by due month and each month is 
divided by agency collection office and 
due day. 

As the premiums become due the cards 
for the particular billing period are taken 
out of file by agency collection office. 
The cards are mechanically checked 
against our premium accounting punched 





J. L. Batchler, 





H. W. Kenney, 


secretary ; 


When the premium is received the pol- 
icyowner’s receipt is completed and 


mailed. The agent’s notice if remaining 
in file is stamped paid and sent to the 
agent, then the accounting stub is 
marked to show the amount deposited 


in the bank and sent to the Home Of- 
fice Auditing department. This depart- 
ment audits these daily agency collection 
reports as they are received and _ then 
sends them to the tabulating division 
for processing as described under section 


(b) 


Reserve Valuation, Auditing 


({) Reserve Valuation—We have a 
master punched card in file for each 
policy in force. This file has two pri- 
mary functions. First, the premium ac- 


counting punched cards mentioned in 


section (b) are reproduccd from this 
file as the premiums become due. Sec- 
ond, complete tabulation on the ma- 
chines of this file by plan of policy 
year of issue and age of insured, pro- 
duce basic totals from which by apply 
ing proper factors the reserve is calcu- 
lated. 

(g) Investment Accounting—The in- 


vestment accounting is handled substan- 
tially the same as our renewal premium 
accounting. There is a master punched 
card in file showing the outstanding bal- 
ance of each investment. These cards 
are set up from the disbursement voucher 
drawn at the time the investment 1s 
purchased. As payments of principal are 
received income cards are punched and 
the new balances are computed. Master 
interest punched cards are set up and 
are reproduced to control the interest 
income as it becomes due. Manual in- 
vestment cards maintained in the invest 
ment department are posted from ma- 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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D5th Anniversary 


cacia gency ontract 


A TRIBUTE TO THE PIONEERING VISION 
OF WILLIAM MONTGOMERY 


The year 1948 marks another historic milestone in 
the growth and progress of Acacia—The Silver 
Anniversary of Acacia’s Agency Contract. 


The author of this outstanding plan of agency com- 
pensation, which is the very cornerstone of our 
agency organization, is President William Mont- 
gomery, Directing Head of Acacia Mutual for more 
than fifty years. 


When Mr. Montgomery introduced this new form 
of Agency Contract back in June 1923, it was re- 
garded as a bold and revolutionary step. The old 
type of limited renewal contract was the only plan 
of agency compensation in existence at the time 
and, seemingly, there was no feeling that changes 
or improvements were needed in this important 
phase of agency relationship. Acacia alone had 
the courage to undertake the job of revising a 
compensation system which not only placed a ceil- 
ing on the earnings of fieldmen, but also worked 
to the disadvantage of policyholders by limiting 
the number of years during which they would re- 
ceive the personal service to which they were en- 
titled. 


The soundness of Mr. Montgomery’s ideas on 
agency compensation have been proved conclu- 





sively during the past twenty-five years. Acacia 
Fieldmen have enjoyed an abundance of pros- 
perity. Through good times and bad, they have 
been able to build constantly increasing incomes 
unhampered by the penalty of automatic termi- 
nation of renewal commissions every year. 


Our policyholders have also greatly benefited by 
the generous provisions of Acacia’s Agency Con- 
tract which guarantees them personal service on 
their policies as long as the insurance remains in 
force—not merely for a limited number of years. 
How much this personal service has contributed 
to the progress of the company is evidenced by 
the growth of Acacia life insurance in force— 
from 130 million dollars back in ’23 to more than 
835 million dollars today. 


On this momentous occasion—The Silver Anni- 





versary of Acacia’s Agency Contract—we are re- 
minded of the words of William Shakespeare, 
“What is past is prologue.” Life insurance in the 
years ahead will reach unprecedented heights in 
the economy of our nation which means even 
greater prosperity for the men and women who re- 
present Acacia under “the most advantageous type 


of agency contract in the life insurance industry.” 
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The Annual Report to Policyholders 


A Challenge to Management 


Preparation of the annual report to 
policyholders deserves high rank among 
the public relations responsibilities of 
life insurance company management. It 
is much more than a statement of assets 
and liabilities. 

Through this report management has 
the opportunity once a year of placing 
upon the record and before its policy- 
holders the progress of the company— 
and a summary of its problems and 
achievements. 

Through this report management can 
impart to policyholders the philosophy 
that guides the enterprise. It has an 
opportunity of giving them a sense of 
actively being a part of the enterprise 
and sharing in the company’s progress. 

And, finally, the report enables man- 
agement to meet the interest of policy- 
holders, implicit or expressed, in the 
affairs of the company to whom they, 
the policyholders, have entrusted much 
of their families’ financial security. 

This may seem to be an overstate- 
ment of the purposes and potential in- 
fluence of the annual report. I do not 
think so—and the experience of those 
companies which have striven to make 
their reports both interesting and in- 
formative tends to support this view- 
point. They have found the time. and 
effort amply repaid. 

Interest of Public Growing 

The public is definitely more interested 
in, and responsive, to, a presentation of 
the facts of business than was the case 
ten or fifteen years ago. There is less 
tendency, for example, to accept the 
product or service and to take for 
granted the company behind them. Peo- 
ple, generally, are more aware of the 
social and economic implications of busi- 
ness action. Few of them are versed in 
the intricacies of financial reporting, but 
the average of economic literacy is much 
higher for today’s generation than for 
preceding generations. 

Progressive management, which has 
regarded public understanding as some- 
thing to be cultivated and won at what- 
ever effort, is partly responsible for this 
more vital public interest. As more and 
more companies have reported frankly 
and in detail on their operations, the 
public has come to expect from business 
a full accounting. 

Notwithstanding, there is a tendency 
in some quarters to depreciate the inter- 
est of policyholders in the reports di- 
rected to them. 

“From studies we have made, our guess 
is that 75% of our policyholders never 
read the reports we send them,” so runs 
a rather common complaint. 

That is putting the picture hindside 
to, it seems to me. If a company can 
achieve readership for its report by 20 
or 25% of its policyholders, the report 
will have proved its value. 


Wins High Readership Standing 


Actually, a report that’s well con- 
ceived and put together can win a higher 
readership standing than that, and es- 
pecially so if the agents are enlisted to 
really take an interest in calling it to 
policyholders’ attention. That is one ad- 
vantage a report to policyholders has 
over a report to stockholders: it does 
not have to stand solely on its merit as 
a direct mail piece. 

Now, let’s assume we can count on 
readership by 25% of the policyholders. 





By Hotear J. JoHNson 


President, Institute of Life Insurance 


Then the real problem lies in trying to 
stimulate the interest of the 75% who 
so far have shown apathy to the report. 

Who in the company should undertake 
the responsibility for the report? The 
job, in my opinion, is important enough 
to belong right at the top, and I think 
in most life insurance companies the 
chief executive officer today handles this 
responsibility. 

In the actual preparation of the re- 
port, the operating heads of all divisions 


sized. Now the report is ready to go 
out of the committee into the drafting 
stage. 
Experience and Surveys Furnish 
Guideposts 


There is no ready formula for deter- 
mining what the content of the report 
should be, but there are certain guide- 
posts established by experience or by 
surveys that are helpful in approaching 
the job. Among the points on which 
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Examples of Modernized Annual Report to Policyholders 


of the business will certainly have a 
hand, but the responsibility of drafting 
the report and determining its format 
is properly the assignment of the public 
relations officer of the company, working 
directly with the president. 

A procedure which has proved advan- 
tageous is for the president to call the 
operating heads together, well in ad- 
vance of the time for putting the report 
together, for a discussion of what should 
go into it, assigning to each responsi- 
bility for gathering together pertinent 
information on the work of his depart- 
ment. This material is then reviewed at 
a second conference and agreement 
reached upon the points to be empha- 





there is pretty convincing evidence may 
be mentioned the following: 
The statement of assets and liabilities, 
a basic element in the report, serves to 
give the average policyholder a general 
measure of financial strength. There is 
a real advantage here in defining in 
reasonably simple language what the 
various items on the statement mean— 
particularly what the reserves are for. 
statement of income and outgo is 
also helpful to policyholders. From the 
management standpoint, the inclusion of 
such a statement gives the opportunity 
of explaining how life insurance operates. 


Comparative figures help. Policyholders 








HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


who are interested in studying details 
of the company’s financial progress will 
want them, while for policyholders gen- 
erally they supply a basis for measuring 
growth when compared with previous 
years, 

One thing that it is important to bear 
in mind in connection with the financial 
statements is that the figures do not 
speak for themselves. The vast majority 
of policyholders depend on management 
for the interpretation of these figures— 
and the simpler and more direct this in- 
terpretation is kept, the better. 


A Service Business 


Life insurance is a service business and 
the report should bring this out by the 
emphasis it places on human relation- 
ships. People are as important as dol- 
lars; benefits more interesting than 
sales, and the service of the trained life 
underwriter is as much a part of the pic- 
ture as the dollars-and-cents accounting. 
If the report is to do a real job in this 
area, the guide-posts of experience sug- 
gest the need for talking in specific 
terms, avoiding generalities and _ too 
patent selling. 

How policyholder funds are invested 
belongs in the report. Companies which 
have stressed the story of assets at work 
have uncovered a_ surprising interest 
among policyholders. The fact that, 
through the investment of their policy 
funds, they, the policyholders, have an 
important stake in the nation’s business, 
builds a pride of ownership that supple- 
ments the feeling of satisfaction in hav- 
ing provided protection for the family. 
Giving a few specific illustrations of in- 
dividual investments will get greater in- 
terest than gross figures only. 


Response of Policyholders 


Policyholders respond well, too, to in- 
formation as to how the company 1s 
meeting its social and economic respon- 
sibilities. It’s a plus to show what the 
company is doing for its employes, how 
it provides opportunity for training and 
advancement. Policyholders like to be 
associated, too, with a company that is 
a good citizen of the community and 
that takes a constructive interest in the 
welfare of the people and the nation. 

The report is the natural vehicle for 
informing policyholders of any signifi- 
cant changes in underwriting or oper- 
ating practices made during the year. 
Stating the purpose or the reason for 
such changes helps to win acceptance 
and understanding. The public will ap- 
prove an action which they understand 
as being based on sound business judg- 
ment. 

It is advisable and perfectly proper 
for management to discuss with its pol- 
icyholders actions and_ contributions 
which the company is making for the 
general good of the community or the 
public welfare through participation in 
such projects as the Medical Research 
Fund or the development of better train- 
ing techniques in education. Activities 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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CAREER UNDERWRITING 


includes 


ACTIVE INTEREST AND PARTICIPATION IN 
COOPERATIVE PROJECTS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


i. e. 


PeEnN MutTUAL’s HOME OFFICE AGENCY 
in PHILADELPHIA 


& 


( 74 MEMBERS IN THE PHILADELPHIA 
ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


39 NATIONAL QUALITY AWARD WINNERS 


17 MEMBERS IN THE PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER 
OF CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITERS 








15 ADDITIONAL TRAINEES FOR THE C.L.U. 
l DESIGNATION 


& 


These men represent the heart of an institution which has served the com- 
munity for over eighty-six years and has developed personal insurance 


estates which currently total over $300,000,000. 


THE HOME OFFICE AGENCY 


JOSEPH H. REESE, C.L.U., General Agent 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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MACHINES— 


In A Life Insurance 


By RaymMonp W. Coss 


Office 


Director of Organization and Methods 


The use of office machines to handle 
the tremendous volume of clerical opera- 
tions in the life insurance industry is 
one of the greatest achievements of 
American business. Born of necessity to 
cope with the ever-increasing volume of 
work, these machines have taken a per- 
manent place in our everyday routine. 
They range in type from a simple Scotch 
tape dispenser to elaborate punched card 
machine installations. 

Proper selection and utilization of 
modern business machines is an impor- 
tant factor in determining the efficiency 
of clerical operations. The subject of 
business machines is, therefore, one of 
interest to all companies. 

In general, office machines 
divided into the following groups: 

The Writing Machines 
1. Writing 
2. Dictating 
3. Computing 
4. Duplicating 


may be 


In the first class, that of writing ma- 
chines, we at once think of typewriters. 
Typewriters are so common to all of 
us that we think of one as being very 
much like another. Yet, there are more 
than sixty different models of manual 
typewriters available. The principal 
variations between models are accounted 
for by (1) variation in type, size and 
spacing, (2) carriage widths (which 
range from 10 inches to 54 inches) and, 
(3) special platens. 

The vast majority of office typewriters 
are standard eleven-inch elite machines 
general correspondence and 
form typing. However, where a heavy 
yolume of typing is required in_ the 
preparation of a particular record or 
form, a study should be made to deter- 
mine whether some modification of a 
standard machine is desirable. For ex 
ample, whenever a job involves typing a 
constant volume of five-inch by three- 
inch or six-inch by four-inch cards such 
as might be used in a claim number in- 
dex file, the use of front-feed machines 


used for 


would be considered. Such machines 
greatly simplify paper handling and 
platen adjustment. The typist merely 


drops the card into a slot in the platen, 
pulls a lever and the card is automati- 
cally rolled around the platen to the 
proper position for the first line ot 
writing. 

For premium notice typing, the Pru- 


dential uses electric typewriters and 
four-part continuous forms interleaved 
with carbon. The machines are de 


igned so that, no matter whether the 
address contains 2, 3, 4 or 5 lines, when 
a button is depressed the forms are au- 
tomatically advanced to the first writing 
line of the next form. Thus, paper han- 
dling is materially reduced and savings 
in operator time made possible. 


Automatic Typewriters and Addressing 
Machines 

We are using automatic type- 
writers to good advantage in particular 
applications such as clause writing in 
settlement options work. These ma 
chines are designed for use where the 
same information has to be repeated 
over and over either as a one-time job 
or at intervals. In many cases the vol- 
ume does not justify the use of printed 
policy endorsements. By producing a 
punched tape or roll which allows the 
information to be typed automatically 
when placed in the machine, the re- 


ote 
also 


The Prudential, Newark, N. J. 


peated manual typing and proofreading 
operations are eliminated. Further- 
more, the machines operate at approxi- 
mately 135 words per minute as opposed 
to the average of fifty words per minute 
when manually operated. 
Addressing machines are used by 
practically all life offices for a variety of 
purposes. In some instances they are 
used as writing machines, as, for exam- 
ple, in the preparation of periodic pay- 


Prudential Methods, Administration Key 





except to point out the rapid develop- 
ments being made to improve the quality 
of the recordings. These serve to speed 
up and reduce errors in transcription. 
The new developments stem _ princi- 
pally from the application of electronics. 
The old acoustic machines depended 
upon sound vibrations being carried 
down a speaking tube. The amount of 
vibration determined the depth of the 
tone groove cut by the recording jewel. 


Men 


L. to R.: J. H. Bostock, assistant engineer, research and development, methods 
division; L. I. Ferguson, assistant director, office services, methods division; Ray- 
mond Hunt, Sr., methods analyst, offices services, methods division; F. B. Gerhard, 
vice president, general office administration department; R. W. Cobb, director of 
organization and methods; E. F. Cooley, assistant director, methods research, methods 
division; H. B. Schnabel, Sr., methods analyst, research and development methods 
division. 


ment checks for annuity claims. Many 
companies are using addressing equip- 
ment in the preparation of issue and 
premium accounting records. Of  par- 
ticular interest is the versatility achieved 
in the equipment itself over the past 
decade. The control and actuation of 
an auxiliary computing machine, from 
holes punched in a card held in the 
plate frame, offers the possibility of ex- 
tending the use of such equipment. 

Imprinting machines are used gener- 
ally for check signing, dating, identify- 
ing forms with the name of a particular 
field office and even for extra-printing 
of printed forms. To illustrate the use 
of an imprinting machine for extra- 
printing, one company sends out a 
premium notice and requests that it be 
returned with the remittance to the 
home office. When the remittance and 
notice are received, the amount of the 
remittance is checked with that shown 
on the notice. The notices are then sent 
to an imprinting machine where an 
endorsement is extra-printed, making a 
receipt out of the notice. The receipt is 
then mailed to the policyholder. In this 
way both the paper handling and audit- 
ing time is reduced to a minimum. Fur- 
thermore, there is no need to prepare 
and store a receipt until the premium 
due is paid. 


Dictating Machines 


Dictating and transcribing machines 
have long been established as standard 
equipment in most life offices. There- 
fore, litttle need be said about them 


Because of the principle used, the re- 
cording media had to be soft. With 
electronics, however, a wide range of 
recording media may be used. Elec- 
tronic machines employing wire, plastic, 
coated paper and wax are currently 
available. ' 

The modern machines reproduce the 
tonal qualities of the voice with con- 
siderable fidelity. This makes it feasible 
to use them as training aids, as in the 
recording of sales presentations. The 
plastic recording media is easily mailed. 
Hence, in some companies field men, 
such as claim inspectors, mail dictated 
reports to the home office on plastic 
discs or loops. The result is more de- 
tailed reports completed more rapidly. 


Computing Machines 


The adding machine is, of course, the 
most widely used computing machine. 
Because it is used so commonly, it is fre- 
quently taken for granted that one add- 
ing machine is very much like another. 
There are, however, over 300 different 
models manufactured. The flexibility 
thus offered requires considerable study 
to insure selecting the right machine for 
the job. The principal questions to be 
raised in selecting the right model are: 

Should an electric or manual ma- 
chine be used? 

What digit capacity is required ? 

What type and size of carriage is 
necessary ? 

How many registers are needed? 

Is true credit balance necessary? 
The bookkeeping machine is an out- 


ee 
growth of the adding machine. Such 
machines permit adding in multiple col- 
umns, identifying entries either by sym 
bol or alphabetically, accumulating ef 
tals, and in some models multiplication 
by factors, Generalization about the ap- 
plication of these machines jis uni 
since each should be a matter of special 
study. To each base machine there a 
special features (one manufacturer fa 
over 1,000) which may be added as 
needed in specific applications. The de- 
termination of what is required, how- 
ever, must be carefully considered and 
balanced against the savings to be real- 
ized. 

Calculating machine manufacturers, in 
common with other machine manufac. 
turers, have continued to improve their 
products. For example, where 4 few 
years ago it was necessary for an op- 
erator to take eight steps in a simple 
division problem, the modern machine 
requires only four steps. It should be 
noted, however, that while the modern 
machines are faster and more automatic 
the number and complexity of control 
keys have increased proportionately, 
Therefore, proper instruction must be 
furnished operators to secure maximum 
benefit. Where no training its given 
the result is mis-operation, errors and 
low production. 

Where there are repetitive calcula- 
tions or summaries required involving 
the same cases, policies or information, 
punched cards offer a convenient media 
for storing and sorting the data pertain- 
ing to each. Sorting, collating, repro- 
ducing, calculating, selecting and print- 
ing operations are all possible. In large 
volume operations substantial 
may be realized. 

_ Some uses of punched card equipment 
in life offices include such systems as 
the following: 

Accounting for disbursements, calcula- 
tion of dividends, Group insurance ac- 
counting, inventory control, mortgage 
loan accounting, payroll preparation and 
accounting (home office and field), per- 
sonnel and salary records, policy valua- 
tion, premium billing, preparation of life 
and lapse registers. 


Savings 






Duplicating Machines 
The duplicating of letters, forms, 
memoranda, sales bulletins, ete., is an 
operation common to all business offices. 
The principal processes used are hecto- 


graph, mimeograph, multilith, multi- 
graph, printing, direct process and 
photographic. The principal factors en- 


tering into the selection of which one to 
use in a specific case are: 

The number of copies required; the 
size of the original document and the 
size of the copies; the appearance of the 
copies; cost. 

Facsimile Machine 
An interesting development is the use 


of a facsimile machine for producing 
mimeograph stencils and hectograph 
master sheets. Cartoons and _ illustra- 


tions, such as are used on sales bulletins, 
can be drawn on paper with pencil and 
reproduced on a stencil by a facsimile 
machine. This eliminates the need for 
tracing such a drawing manually and 
reduces the risk of tearing the stencil. 
There are a number of pending develop- 
ments in the duplicating field which 
may have real significance for life 
offices. One of these is the manufacture 
of a small portable photo-copying ma- 
chine which will permit taking pictures 
of cards at a file such as a policy register 
card file. This would permit sending a 
copy of the register card rather than a 
transcript. Or, if the reference to a 
file is so heavy it results in an “out-of- 
file’ problem, the difficulty can be solved 
by quick inexpensive photo-copying. 

The types of machines referred to in 
this paper include only the more com- 
mon ones used in the life insurance in- 
dustry. As the record work of each 
company is constantly increasing, it 1s 
essential that we continue our search 
for sound applications for the existing 
and new machine developments. With 
operating costs continuing to increase, 
expenses may be reduced by more effec- 
tive use of office machines. 
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We can’t illustrate here every 
member of the Ranni Organ- 
ization, but we can point out 
the long combined experience 
of the five men shown . . . 85 
years in all. 


Each and every one of them 
stands ready at all times to 
give you the prompt, efficient, 
personal service that’s another 
way of saying, “Ranni.” 
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eeping the Policy Alive 


Home Office Functions Which Directly Serve 
Individual Policyholders—Revisions of Policies 
at Crucial Period of Changed Family Status 


By SeNEcA M. GAMBLE 


Advertising Manager, Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Today the life insurance business in 
America is recognized as one of the 
great factors sustaining our entire na- 
tional economic structure. This concept 
of the important position which the 
business occupies is not the result of 
wishful thinking, like the storybook gold 
of King Midas. It is, rather, the result 
of what life insurance has done for 
millions of policyholders and their bene- 
ficiaries. The concept has developed 
soundly through more than a century 
during which time life insurance has 
proved to the American people that it 
is the most practicable way for them 
to possess the peace of mind which the 


assurance of financial security makes 
possible. 
The life insurance business in Amer- 


ica has grown to its present magnitude 
as a service institution because of many 
contributing factors. One of the most 
important of these is the field forces 
through which the insurance companies 
have made life insurance available to 
the public. In the hearts of families 
throughout the land, if not in the Hall 
of Fame, there stands a monument in 
gratitude to the agent who brought life 
insurance into the home. Without the 
services of the alert fieldmen, innumer- 
able families, provided for through life 
insurance, would have been destitute. 


Keeping Insurance in Force 


But the writing of insurance is only 
the first step. In order to serve its 
intended purpose, the insurance must 


be kept in force. 

Keeping the policy alive is a triangu- 
lar responsibility of the underwriting 
agent, the insured, and the company. It 
seems reasonable to believe that, in the 
majority, policyholders will continue 
their insurance in force as long as they 
can pay the premium and are not dis- 
satisfied with the treatment they receive 
at the hand of the agent or the com- 
pany. “Not dissatisfied” is used advised- 
ly, as uncounted thousands of policies 
written in years long gone were con- 
tinued in force without serious individ- 
ual attention in the modern meaning of 
efficient service. Other thousands of 
policies which were surrendered or al- 
lowed to lapse went off the books for 
want of service and the reselling needed 
to keep them alive. This is not an 
indictment of yesteryear’s agents nor of 
their companies. It is a price of prog- 
ress. 

It has been noted that the responsi- 
bility for keeping the policy alive is tri- 
angular. Let us dismiss the policyholder 
side of the triangle without added com- 
ment, which is not to minimize his func- 
tion. Lae leaves two sides, the under- 
writing agent and the company. In the 
conservation of business, they are inter- 
dependent and probably of equal impor- 
tance. 


Responsibility of the Agent 


The responsibility of the agent begins 
with the sales processes which result 
in writing the business. In general at 
least, each policy should be sold for a 
specific purpose and made an integral 
factor in the life insurance estate pro- 
gram of the policyholder. The settle- 
ment options eat be interpreted in- 
telligently, so that the buyer may plan 


wisely for the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds, 

The farseeing underwriting agent 
knows that his responsibility and oppor- 
tunity do not terminate with establish- 
ing the policy in force. Economic con- 
ditions and the personal circumstances, 
requirements and desires of the insured 
are never static. Changes bring the need 
for revising programs and policies. As- 
sisting the policyowner in modernizing 
his life insurance is not only service 
within the intended scope of renewal 
commissions, but also a leader to new 
sales to the insured and, through his 
recommendation, to others. Satisfied 


most universal purpose, however, contin- 
ues to be that of taking care of fam- 
ilies whose earned income dies too soon. 
Let us note here that, what a family 
loses when the breadwinner dies is not 
a large single sum of money; what they 
lose financially is the regular income 
which they have learned to depend upon. 

Remembering this, the life companies 
and their field forces take pride in the 
high percentage of business arranged 
under income settlement options. In one 
company alone, 31% of policies issued in 
1947 provided for proceeds to be paid 
under the options. In the same year, 
about 65% of the amount payable as 


Massachusetts Mutual Billing Department 





Processing Receipts in Premium Billing Department 


policyholders are good advertisements 
for life insurance salesmen. 
Company’s Aid in Conservation 

Without further comment, we must 
now dismiss the subject of the under- 
writing agent in order to elaborate on 
the company as the third side of the 
conservation triangle, as requested by 
the editor of The Gold Book. 

It is not the present purpose to dis- 
cuss the inescapable, important respon- 
sibility of the company in the matter 
of careful recruiting and training of 
agents, either directly or through gen- 
eral agents. It is the present purpose 
to give a panoramic view of a few of 
the manifold functions of a life insur- 
ance company which directly serve the 
individual policyholder, increasing his 
satisfaction with his insurance and his 
interest in keeping his policy alive. We 
of the life insurance business recognize 
our responsibility to render efficient 
service to all of our policyholders, re- 
gardless of how much or_ how little 
insurance they own. This attitude, we 
believe, is largely responsible for the 
fact that almost 50% of our own new 
business, year after year, comes from 
present policyholders. 

Income Settlement Options 

We have said that in order to serve 
its intended purpose life insurance must 
be kept in force. As time has marched 
on, the purposes for which life insurance 
is owned have increased in number. The 


death claims was left with the com- 
pany to be paid in installments. This 
method of distribution increases the pro- 
ceeds, by adding interest. It protects 
the funds from loss caused by inexperi- 
ence on the part of the beneficiary. It 
enables the policyowner to project his 
financial provisions for his family be- 
yond the end of his life, and to know 
that the right amount of money will be 
paid at the right time. 

Marriages, births, deaths and other 
family changes bring the need for revi- 
sions in life insurance policies. New 
beneficiaries replace those previously 
named, and contingent beneficiaries are 
added. Assignments are wanted to cover 
indebtedness, and old assignments cov- 
ering debts that have been paid should 
be removed. These developments call 
for company service. 

Migration, which increased during the 
late war and has not returned to nor- 
mal, results in revising address records 
and in transferring accounts from one 
agency to another. 

In an effort to help policyholders 
save the extra expense incident to pay- 
ing premiums with unnecessary fre- 
quency, life companies call the saving 
opportunity to their attention, and many 
thousands of record changes result in 
the course of a year. When an eco- 
nomic recession comes, hard pressed 
policyholders increase the frequency of 
premium payments, and record changes 
result. 





SENECA M. GAMBLE 


Don’t Have to Die to Win 

The now antiquated and alwé 1ys falla- 
cious “You must die to win” concept of 
life insurance has been disproved in 
various ways. Among the most out- 
standing is the financing of emergency 
periods by use of the loan provision 
in life insurance policies. Policyholders 
may borrow at will up to the maximum 
amount available, and repay at will, with 
no questions asked. These transactions, 
in the aggregate, represent a heavy 
clerical load on life company offices. 

In recent years when more people 
had more money than during any period 
in history, consumer goods were in short 
supply. Savings bank deposits were at 
an all-time high, and the interest on 
them was reduced almost to the vanish- 
ing point. The ever- present problems 
experienced in private investing were 
multiplied and intensified. As a conse- 
quence, increased thousands of policy- 
owners poured their surplus dollars into 
life insurance, paying premiums as far 
in advance as the wisely conservative 
life companies allowed. This resulted in 
a saving for the insured, through dis- 
count rates. What is more important, 
it relieved policyholders of the risk and 
worry which an excess of surplus cash 
represents. In addition, it will serve to 
keep policies alive when individuals, if 
not the entire country, later encounter 
an economic recession. 

Most Service Operations Guaranteed 

Most of the service operations dis- 
cussed are guaranteed in the majority of 
life insurance policies, while others are 
only implied. All are essential elements 
in making sure that, as far as is con- 
sistent with sound insurance company 
management, each policy written will 
serve its intended purpose. It is this 
that maintains the interest of the in- 
sured in keeping his policy alive. 

The “Lost Policyholders” 

An impressive illustration of service 
beyond guarantees is found in the work 
done and the money spent in trying to 
make payment of amounts due lost pol- 
icyholders. Try as the companies do to 
keep address records up-to-date, some 
policyholders “get lost.” Repeated ef- 
fort to reach them by mail meets with 
repeated failure. But we in the life 
companies do not permit dead ends to 
stop us. Our effort to locate lost policy- 
holders has made it possible for us to 
make payment of dividends, paid-up 
values and claims to innumerable per- 
sons who had been lost. 

Company tabulations of the many 
thousands of service functions pert- 
formed every year in keeping policies 
alive, give evidence that the conserva- 
tion of business is a costly phase in life 
insurance company administration. The 
service must, however, be rendered, as 
long as life insurance continues to ful- 
fill its intended purpose. 


Fulfillment of the intended purpose 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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perations Of The Claim Department 


By JoHn B. NortHRop 


Third Vice President, Metropolitan Life 


The insured expects that we will pay 
the person he intended to receive the 
money, promptly, without “red tape” and 
unnecessary expense. 

All of our efforts are directed to the 
end that his beneficiary will get the 
service which the insured expected when 
he purchased the policy. 

Aside from a form completed by our 
field representative we require, in the 
general run of cases, only a statement 
by the claimant and a copy of the death 
certificate. However, if it is more con- 
venient and less expensive she may sub- 
mit a statement from the physician in 
attendance at death. These two state- 
ments have been streamlined so as to 


reduce the number of questions to a 
minimum and make those few answer- 
able without searching records. The 


formality of requiring their execution in 
the presence of a notary public was dis- 


pensed with years ago 
Field Offices Have Stock of Claim Forms 


Each of our offices maintains a stock 
of claim forms, but so that no time will 
be lost our field representative carries 
a set of them with him 

Upon request of the claimant, or if 
no such request is made, he calls upon 
her as soon as it is decent to do so 
after he learns of the death, and assists 
her in getting these forms completed. 

When completed they, along with the 
form he fills out, are put in a specially 
marked envelope and mailed to the home 
or head office. (If there is an urgent 
need for funds our managers telephone 
or telegraph the claim division for au- 


thorization to pay all or part of the 
amount due. Such requests are given 
priority over our regular work so that 


the authorization may be given at the 
earliest possible moment.) 

Every morning, into our mail room, 
pours a flood of mail equal to that han- 
dled by the entire city of Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 


Speedy Handling of Mail 


Among the tons of mail will be some 
1,200 or 1,500 of these specially marked 
envelopes. If it were necessary to open 


them and classify their contents, at 
least an hour would be lost at a time 
when every hour is precious. 

But there is no need to open them 


Those handling the mail know that these 
specially marked envelopes contain noti- 
insured in the 


fication that someone 

Metropolitan has passed away and that 

someone else is left behind, faced 

with the extraordinary and immediate 

expenses that always accompany death 
So these envelopes take precedencs 


over all other incoming mail. Unopened, 
they are hurried on to the claim divi- 
sion. Here they are opened and sorted 
according to type of policy. Claims un 
der Ordinary policies are given to one 
section and Industrial to another. These 
sections requisition the necessary rec 
ords and data, arrange the material in 
a manner found best to expedite han- 
dling, and compute the amount due and 
payable under each policy. The claims 
are then passed along to an approver. Ii 
he is satisfied that everything is in order 
he authorizes its payment. While not 
every claim is put through so fast, the 


system is designed to permit approval 
within three hours after receipt. This is 
due in part to the fact that the claim 


division is, so to speak, surrounded by 


the divisions which supply the necessary 
documents and data. 


Supervision of Claim Division 


The claim division is under the super- 
vision of a senior officer assisted by an 
assistant vice president and two assis- 
tant managers. Claims involving large 
amounts or those claims of an unusual 
or complex nature are submitted to them 
for approval. The responsibility of the 
claim division is to see that the condi- 
tions of the policy are fairly and liber- 
ally construed. We look for reasons to 
pay claims; we do not seek to find tech- 
nicalities on which they may be avoided. 

Within the division are five major 
sections; three of which handle death 
claims, one under Ordinary policies, an- 
other under Industrial and a third under 
Group. A fourth handles claims for total 
and permanent disability benefits under 
Ordinary, Group and Industrial policies, 
and the fifth handles disappearance 
claims under all types of policies and 
also searches for those policyholders 
who have not made a claim for the 
amount due them as an endowment. 
there are those who 
to approve claims—the 
amount thereof being determined by 
ability and experience. In immediate 
charge of each section is a supervisor 
and one or more assistant supervisors, 


In each section 
are authorized 


with approval authority according to rank. 
More Than $1,000,000 Paid Daily 
for Claims 

Each working day this division pays 
out more than $1,000,000. Policies sub- 
mitted for payment of the death benefit 
number about 1,500 each day. 

But no payment gives us greater satis- 
faction than the occasional payment 
made to a person who never made a 
claim and who in many instances didn’t 
know the policy had a value until noti- 
fied by the company. That the recipients 
of these payments derive equal satis- 
faction is attested by letters we receive, 
such as the following: 

Thank you for your check * * *. 

Please accept my thanks and con- 
gratulations for a brilliant piece of 
work in tracing my connection 
through from an address almost 
thirty-five years old. Your force is 
to be complimented on their clever- 
ness and assiduity. 

There is a_ special which 
searches out the present whereabouts of 
people who fail to notify the company 
of their change of address when it ap- 
pears that a claim is due them and they 
fail to respond to notices sent to the 
last known address. 

Team Work Between Home Office 

and Field 


Surely our objectives measure up, and 
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JOHN B. NORTHROP 


more, to the service promised at the 
time the policy was sold. Such sery- 
ice is made possible only by the high 
degree of teamwork between the home 
office and the field representative. The 
latter is the mainstay of the team from 
the moment the application is written 
until the claim check is delivered. In- 
difference to the insured’s desires or 
inattention to the detail necessary to 
carry them out may mean we cannot 
at a time when the need is greatest 
give the service expected of us. 

When the application is written one 
of the things uppermost in the insured’s 
mind is his desire to benefit a particular 
person. However, too often, it seems 
that he relies on the field representa- 
tive to keep the beneficiary current and 
free of complications. Perhaps one or 
both parents were beneficiaries but he 
has since married. Perhaps he doesn’t 
realize that the designation of a minor 
or his estate will, in all probability, re 
sult in delay, and often the unnecessary 
expense incident to the appointment of 
an administrator or guardian. The des- 
ignation of two or more beneficiaries 
without specification of the share each 
is to receive and without provision as 
to what is to happen if one predeceases 
him, also often entails delay and avoid 
able expense. 


Some Other Situations Demanding 
Immediate Attention 


There are many other situations which 
demand immediate and painstaking at- 
tention during the insured’s life-time. 
Space precludes more than mentioning 
a few of them, such as, prevention of 
lapse through application of loan values 
(and incidentally repayment of loans at 
the earliest possible moment), change of 
plan which will conserve the policy by 
reducing the premium, change in the 
mode of premium payments, for exam 
ple, from semi-annual to quarterly, elec 
tion as to use of dividends, change ol! 
address so as to ensure receipt of pre 
mium notices and other communications 
regarding the policy, change of name 
of the insured to ensure receipt of these 
communications and so that there will 
be no delay in payment due to the ne- 
cessity of submitting documents to estab 
lish the identity of the deceased as ou 
insured, change of beneficiary’s name, 
also. for purpose of — identification, 
changes of beneficiary, assignments, 
election of an optional mode of settle 
ment, changes in or cancellation of an 
election previously made, submission of 
evidence of age so that there will be 
no question as to the amount due at 
the time of claim. 

If the field representative takes care 
of all of these things during the lifetime 
of the insured, then the claim will be 
paid to the person he intended, promptly, 
without unnecessary expense. 
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THE NEW JERSEY STORY 


Every broker and every surplus line agent in the State of New 
Jersey 1s offered an opportunity by the New Jersey Temporary 
Disability Benefits Law. Employers in every section of the State 
now need to know how the new Law affects them and what plan 
will provide their employees with the most complete coverage. To make 
the most of this opportunity, you must be able to present to your prospects 
a comprehensive plan of employee welfare benefits. You can obtain what- 
ever technical assistance you require through our Home Ofhce Group 
salaried representatives who are ready to serve you in this specialized 


field. Just write or telephone to the address below. Remember, too— 


JOHN HANCOCK COMPLETE LIFE INSURANCE SERVICE 


LIFE, ENDOWMENT AND TERM POLICIES ALL PLANS OF GROUP INSURANCE COVERAGE 


for personal protection, providing for settlement of the including: 
proceeds by lump sum or by instalment or income pay- 


ments, to meet the requirements of the individual case GROUP LIFE a Rl 
mana ruta Costaiie GROUP ACCIDENTAL DEATH ee 
FAMILY INCOME oaiaiaien AND DISMEMBERMENT GROUP ANNUITY 
SPECIAL CONTRACTS for BUSINESS PROTECTION GROUP ACCIDENT AND CONTRACTS AND 
MORTGAGE REDEMPTION POLICIES spinon PENSION TRUSTS 
GROUP HOSPITAL EXPENSE providing for pensions 
JUVENILE INSURANCE FOR EMPLOYEES AND and retirement plans 
RETIREMENT INCOME POLICIES DEPENDENTS SALARY DEDUCTION 
igs hg icine ; ; GROUP SURGICAL OPERA- INSURANCE 
PREFERRED RISK WHOLE LIFE TION EXPENSE FOR EM- under which payment of 
SUB-STANDARD INSURANCE PLOYEES AND DEPENDENTS —_ premiums on employees’ 
GROUP MEDICAL EXPENSE individual policies may 
SINGLE PREMIUM LIFE and ENDOWMENTS be made conveniently 
GROUP LIFE INSURANCE through employers’ co- 
ANNUITY CONTRACTS IN VARIOUS FORMS ON DEBTORS operaties. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


J. BRUCE MacWHINNEY 


General Agent for New Jersey 
9 Clinton Street, Newark 2, N. J. 


Charles C. Zahorik Norman W. Foran 
Gussie Tel. MArket 3-2610 iiiiiains 
175 Market Street, Paterson Edgar A. Levesque, Agency Assistant Newark Group Office 


Tel. LAmbert 5-0172 Tel. MArket 3-4275 
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OPERATING OBJECTIVES OF 





HOME OFFICE UNDERWRITING 


By Dr. A. J. Rosrnson 


Vice President, Connecticut General Life 


While the details may vary in dif- 
ferent companies, in general a home 
office underwriting organization usually 


comprises: 

(1) the executive, coordinating the 
activities of the other members and 
largely determining general underwrit- 
ing policy; 

(2) the medical director and staff, 
setting up physical standards for selec- 
tion, investigating and passing on 
doubtful medical histories and physical 
conditions, and responsible for ap- 
pointment and education of field 
examiners ; 

(3) the lay underwriters, 
ing in non-medical features such as 
occupation, residence, finances, habits, 
moral hazard, aviation, insurable in- 
terest, and purpose of the insurance; 


specializ- 


(4) the actuary, familiar with the 
mortality statistics of his own and 
other companies, and conducting 


mortality studies to determine the 
profit or loss on the various impair- 
ments and classes of business which 
are large enough to permit of statisti- 
cal analysis. 


Underwriting—Actuarial Cooperation 


The agency department may or may 
not be represented on the underwriting 
committee, but in any event it is im- 
portant that there be cooperation 
between the agency and underwriting de- 
partments. It is not the function of the 
agency department to pass on risks or 
formulate underwriting policy. Its pri- 
mary purpose is to select and train the 
agents who will intelligently and suc- 
cessfully merchandise our product to a 
desirable clientele. However, if the 
agency department is to do this and 
maintain a contented and _ productive 
sales force, it must understand and be 
sympathetic to the aims and problems 
of the underwriting department. These 
two never can be at loggerheads, with- 


close 


out a destructive effect on company 
morale. 

The problem of underwriting is four- 
fold: 


(1) to obtain complete and accurate 
information; 

(2) to evaluate the risk—accept, de- 
cline, or impose a proper rating; 

(3) to retain the confidence of the 
field, by doing its share to build a 
loyal and satisfied agency force, not 
by unduly liberal underwriting but by 
fairness, open-mindedness and good 
judgment ; 

(4) to retain the confidence of the 
home office, by keeping the mortality 
within the limits contemplated in pre- 
miums and dividends, and by the 
maintenance of good relations with 
the field organization. 


Frequent Visits to Field 


underwriter and doctor should 
frequently visit the field, but he should 
never reverse a decision until he has 
returned to the home office, reviewed 
all the papers and consulted with the 
others who participated in the original 
action. As a matter of maintaining 
morale and prestige, any reversal should 
be made by the person who gave the 
original decision. 

The underwriting judgment of a per- 
son in daily contact with the work of 
passing on risks is more likely to be 
right than that of an executive who 


Every 


is unfamiliar with underwriting statis- 
tics, and the practices of other com- 
panies, and who cannot, therefore, have 
a balanced perspective on an isolated 
case. 


In the early days of the life insur- 


Key Underwriting Officials, 


The maintenance of satisfactory mor- 
tality ratios through sound underwrit- 
ing involves a two-fold responsibility— 
a responsibility to the applicant and a 
responsibility to the company and its 
policyholders, Insurance is vastly dif- 


Connecticut General 





Left to right, seated—Dr. Norman J. Barker, medical director; Dr. Albert J. Robin- 


son, vice president; Richard T. Sexton, secretary, Life Underwriting. 


Standing— 


Dr. Archibald C. Wilson, associate medical director; Earl P. Parmelee, T. Bertram 
Anderson, Jr., senior underwriters, and Dr. Edward A. Keenleyside, associate 
medical director. 


ance business an applicant was often 
asked to appear personally before the 
officers or directors of the company, 
who would then attempt to determine 
his insurability. Medical examinations or 
any systematic methods of risk appraisal 
comparable to modern underwriting were 
unknown and only developed gradually 
over many years. The difficulties of the 
pioneer underwriter are illustrated by 
the statement of an early underwriter 
who said: “The infirmities buried in the 
human system are too deceptive and 
variable to respond to any determinant 
law of averages.” In effect, he confessed 
that the underwriting of his day con- 
sisted entirely of shrewd guesswork. 
While we today do not want to appear 
overly self-confident by claiming that 
human infirmities, both physical and 
moral, are no longer unpredictable, we 
do know that the experience developed 
by the life insurance business during 
the past hundred years has taught us 
a great deal. With each refinement our 
market has been broadened. Underwrit- 
ing today still requires judgment but 
guesswork has been pushed far into 
the background. 


Mortality Rate Assumptions 


Of the three basic factors making up 
the cost of life insurance—mortality, 
investment return and operating expense 
—mortality is by far the largest single 
factor. The greatest part of the premium 
dollar goes to pay benefits. The actuaries 
assume certain mortality rates in their 
premium calculations, which, incidental- 
ly, have for many years been much 
more optimistic than the American Ex- 
perience table. Obviously, no company 
can long continue with a mortality which 
grossly exceeds these assumptions. 


ferent from most commodities. Persons 
who want insurance and cannot obtain 
it are not only disappointed but may be 
placed in an economic predicament which 
not only hurts them and their immediate 
families but may possibly adversely af- 
fect the successful prosecution of their 
businesses. The lack of adequate in- 
surance protection, multiplied on a coun- 
try-wide scale, hurts the economic wel- 
fare and security of the nation. We, 
therefore, believe that it is our obliga- 
tion to extend the benefits of life in- 
surance to as large a number of people 
as rapidly as expanding experience and 
knowledge permit, at fair and equitable 
prices. 


Obligation to Present and Future 
Policyholders 


On the other side of the picture, is 
the underwriter’s obligation to all 
present and future policyholders and 
to the company itself. If underwriting 
is too liberal, if bad risks are taken, 
the “good” policyowners will in the long 
run have to pay for the “bad” ones. The 
agent must be offered as liberal under- 


writing as possible, consistent with 
sound company operation. He has a 
more immediate pecuniary interest but 


is entitled to it. The public needs life 
insurance and long experience has taught 
us that life insurance is not bought—it 
has to be sold. Under our agency system, 
our population is by far the best in- 
sured in the world. Obviously, the men 
who devote their talents to this work 
must be well-compensated. They also 
have a responsibility and interest in the 


maintenance of a sound company. 


Comments on Selection 


Each agent is involved 


constantly 





with underwriting through the selection 
of prospects. Without reasonable selec- 
tion in the field, the percentage of 
declinations would ’be very much higher 
than it is, with disappointment and un- 
necessary expense to all concerned. 


Consider, for example, the partner- 
ship of the agent and the home office, 
The agent accomplishes his part through 
contact with the greatest possible num- 
ber of qualified prospects and through 
technical skill in determining and soly- 
ing the prospects’ problems. The home 
office underwriting department then has 
its part to do by efficient handling of 
the business submitted and the applica- 
tion of sound underwriting principles. 
A major aim of any underwriting de- 
partment is constant alertness to op- 
portunities which will permit broadening 
the scope of acceptable business. 


A policy of expediency has no place 
in a sound underwriting program. To- 
day’s application for $5,000, an important 
case itself, may also be the forerunner 
of next year’s $50,000 application. Prompt 
service to agent and prospective policy- 
holder is of the essence. If insurance 
companies had as their objective volume 
only, on a short range basis, ignoring 
quality and persistency, they could all 
write considerably more business than 
they do. The results, in terms of high 
acquisition costs and excessive mortality, 
would be disastrous, with a consequent 
increase in cost and a resultant shrink- 
age in sales. On the other hand, we 
have no desire to be over-selective. We 
know that good mortality could be made 
even better by super-selection, but 
breadth of service to the public and to 
agents would be unduly restricted. Our 
objective is clear-cut. We are interested 
in accepting all the good business ob- 
tainable with minimum requirements 
consistent with sound underwriting. 


In our company, we find it possible 
to issue approximately 85% of the ap- 
plications submitted by our agents and 
brokers at standard rates. Another 11% 
are accepted substandard. This includes 
risks ratable to 500% and a substantial 
volume of aviation business. The re- 
maining 4% are declined or filed as 
incomplete business. Of the declinations, 
about one in twenty is because of 
questionable habits, morals, overinsur- 
ance or speculation. 


Exact Guides in Selection 


It is easy to say “yes” on a first class 
risk or “no” on a hopelessly uninsurable 
risk. It is far from easy to get the 
correct answer on borderline business. 
We have statistical experience of suf- 
ficient volume to give us an exact guide 
in the selection of risks with common 
physical impairments and certain hazard- 
ous occupations. There are, however, 
many types of impairments, occupational 
hazards, risks involving foreign resi- 
dence, questionable habits or speculation, 
where we do not have the benefit of 
adequate mortality studies. These cases 
must be classified on the basis of un- 
derwriting experience, judgment and 
analogy. 


The underwriter and doctor must be 
constantly alert to changing conditions 
in industry and to new discoveries in 
medical science which will justify an 
increase in the number of acceptable 


(Continued on Page 138) 
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Administration of Foreign Business by 


A Canadian Life Insurance Company 


Canadians, Americans and British are 

closely associated that Canadians, at 
any rate, do not regard any of them as 
“foreigners” to one another. Neverthe- 
less, for the purpose of this article, we 
are obliged to regard as “foreign” all 
life business outside of Canada. 

Several of the life insurance compa- 
nies of the United States operate exten- 
sively in Canada. The Metropolitan 
alone has $1,938,000,000 in force in 
Canada as at the end of 1946. A num- 
ber of British life companies also have 
active organizations in Canada. 

Some of the Canadian life insurance 
companies have developed a substantial 
business outside’ of Canada and have 
representations in approximately forty- 
four countries. Comparative figures are 
interesting and present a comprehensive 
picture of the “foreign” business in- 


volved. 
(Gross) 
Business Premium 
In Force Income 


Total in Canada for 

all companies. ....$10,003,000,000 $289,000,000 
Canadian companies 

—business outside 


Canada 3,982,000,000 178,000,000 
American and British 
companies business 
a! eee 3,323,000,000 98,000,000 


N. Bs All figures are as at December 31, 1945, 
the date of the most recently published 
Report of the Department of Insurance, 
Ottawa. 

As at the end of 1947 the total busi- 
ness in force of the Sun Life of Canada 
was $3,837,700,000, distributed as follows: 


Canada, 33%; United States, 41%; 
Great Britain, 13%; other foreign, 13% 
(“Other foreign” includes India, South 
Africa, Egypt, Cuba, Argentine, Philip- 
pines, etc.) 

The Canadian life companies have 
been active in the United States, Great 
3ritain and the Empire (except Aus- 
tralasia), in the Far East and Middle 


East, and in South and Central America 
and the West Indies. No such company 
has ever attempted operations, except 
of a very minor character in Continental 
Europe. 

Uses Branch Office System 

The Sun Life conducts its entire inter- 
national organization on the branch of- 
fice system, with branches established 
in strategic cities. There is a branch 
manager whose principal function is the 
production of new business and he is in 
charge of the local sales organization 
which consists almost entirely of full- 
time agents under contract. The branch 
or resident secretary is responsible for 
the office staff dealing with records and 
routines, 

Each branch services the company’s 
policyholders within its territory, and 
maintains sufficient records to reveal at 
any time the status of a policy. Policy- 
holders make their payments to the 
branch and all disbursements by the 
company are made through the branch. 

Apart from the actual selling and 
servicing, the principal functions of the 
business are performed at the head 
office in Montreal where the risks are 
underwritten, policies issued and claims 
and other disbursements approved. Head 
office maintains complete accounting 
records and prepares, or completes, all 
the principal valuations and statements. 

Each branch manager is responsible 
through his superintendent of agencies 


By F. J. Cunnrncuam, B.Sc., F.A.S., F.A.LA. 
Assistant General Manager and Secretary, Sun Life of Canada 


(a head office official) to the director 
of agencies who is a senior executive 
officer of the company. Each branch 
secretary has line responsibility to a 
senior executive officer in Montreal. 
Functional responsibility for accounting, 
routines, claims, etc., is to the appro- 
priate executive officer in the head office. 


with policyholders than is the case in 
Canada and the United States. Branch 
managers are authorized to grant im- 
mediate cover pending the final under- 
writing of the risk in Montreal, where 
all policies (except those for the British 
department) are issued. The foreign 
branch, too, is authorized to effect all 


Sun Foreign Agencies Administration Key Men 





Branches in United States and London 

The company’s branch offices in the 
United States function in the same man- 
ner as branches in Canada. Proximity 
to Montreal permits a high degree of 
centralization of work and. service in 
head office. Claims, cash values and 
other major disbursements are hand!ed 
by head office, all checks being deliv- 
ered through the appropriate branch 
Incidentally, the United States business 
of the company is transacted in United 
States dollars, policies being written in 
that currency a in conformity with 
state laws. 

The company’s affairs in the British 
Isles are conducted in a manner which 
is somewhat of an exc eption to its reg- 
ular system. In London it maintains an 
administrative office which is actually a 
sub-head office. The general manager 
for the British Isles is in charge and 
he is responsible to the principal officer 
of the company in Montreal. Under him, 
in turn, there is a complete organiza- 
tion and system of branch offices. Lon- 
don, under general guidance from head 
office in Montreal, issues its own poli- 
cies in sterling, services them and ef- 
fects all disbursements. The London 
administrative office also does its own 
valuation of liabilities which is embodied 
in the total company statement at the 
year end. 

The administration of the business of 
the company in other parts of the world 
follows the normal branch office sys- 
tem. However, branches which are far 


removed from Montreal are vested with 
somewhat greater authority 


in dealing 


Samuel Preval 


Left to right—T. L. Overing, R. C. Grant, F. J. Cunningham and R. T. Black. 


policy and other disbursements within 
very broad limits; prompt and efficient 
service to policyholders is ensured. 
Issue Policies in 16 Currencies 

The Sun Life issues policies in Eng- 
lish, French and Spanish and in sixteen 
different currencies. Its general policy is 
to offer life insurance in the currency 
of the country in which it operates; 
subject to local laws and regulations, it 
is prepared to meet the perfectly legit- 
imate demand by Americans, Britishers 
and Canadians abroad for policies in 
their home currencies. The bulk of its 
business is in United States dollars, 
Canadian dollars, and in pounds sterling 
and currencies linked to the pound. 

The Canadian law does not permit a 
life company to operate through sub- 
sidiaries, and accordingly the risk of 
doing business anywhere in the world 
is borne by the general body of policy- 
holders. It is therefore essential that 
business abroad be conducted at ade- 
quate rates and on such a basis as to 
avoid any drain upon general funds. 
Premiums vary from northern (Canada 
and the United States) to sub-tropical 
to tropical. Limits of risk and under- 
writing regulations are adapted to local 
conditions, and dividend scales are es- 
tablished to reflect local experience. 

In many countries the expense of do- 
ing business is high and premiums must 
be designed to cover more than an 
extra mortality risk. High salaries and 
allowances must be paid to retain the 
services of properly trained staff. The 
wave of nationalism that has swept the 





world during the last quarter century, 
combined with the development and ex- 
pansion of domestic life companies, has 
tended toward the enactment of restric- 
tive insurance laws. These add to the 
difficulties and expense of foreign oper- 
ations. Furthermore, in a number of coun- 
tries there is excessive taxation which 
is frequently discriminatory against for- 
eign companies. The movement of = 
too, is no longer free and in many cases 
is subject to severe restriction ney con- 
trol tending to compel investments of 
a character not best suited to the proper 
conduct of an international life insur- 
ance business. There is also a  wide- 
spread tendency, particularly evident 
throughout Latin America, for the com- 
pulsory extension of excessively gener- 
ous social security benefits to employes 
—all at the expense of the policyholder. 
Branches in Japan 

Early in the war with Japan several 
of the company’s branches in the Far 
East were occupied by the Japs and 
communications ceased. The company 
continued to render prompt and sympa- 
thetic service to evacuee policyholders 
and their beneficiaries who turned up 
in various places throughout the world, 
Upon the termination of hostilities the 
branches were reopened and service re- 
sumed. A large proportion of the pre- 
war business has remained in force and 
the task of establishing contact with 
surviving policyholders and with claim- 
ants approaches completion. The North 
American system of non-forfeiture, volun- 
tarily liberalized for occupied branches, 
has proved of great benefit to all con- 
cerned. Present indications are that 
death claims, while above normal, have 
not been as excessive as was feared at 
one time. 

The foreign business of the Sun Life 
has been conducted upon a sound basis 
and has contributed its fair share to 
the growth and prosperity of the com- 
pany. Sun Life has been able to extend 
an international service to its policy- 
holders and considers its broad distribu- 
tion of risk as an added source of 
strength. There have been _ instances 
when the continuation of business has 
become unsatisfactory, usually because 
of unreasonable or discriminatory legis- 
lation or taxation, and the company has 
simply withdrawn from the country con- 
cerned by discontinuing new business; 
it has continued, of course, to service 
its old business. Where legislation has 
developed along reasonable and _ non- 
discriminatory lines, the company has 
remained in the field and has continued 
to operate satisfactorily in friendly 
competition with domestic companies : 

In their conduct of the life insurance 
business outside of Canada the Cana- 
dian companies have established a repu- 
tation for service and_ integrity, and 
have played a very important part in 
making Canada well and __ favorably 
known throughout the world. Particu- 
larly important is their contribution to- 
wards further cementing the ties which 
bind together the great English-speak- 
ing nations of the world. The Canadian 
life companies are proud to contemplate 
their growing business in the United 
States and in Great Britain, and they 
welcome the expansion in Canada of 
the business of American and British 
life insurance companies. 
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Raleigh R. Stotz 





Grand Rapids Agency of Mutual Benefit Life Has 
3 Million-Dollar Writers; Philosophy of General Agent 


Raleigh R. Stotz, CLU, who at an 
early age decided upon school teaching 
as a career and did teach for three 
years, changed his mind and entered 
the life insurance production field be- 
cause he visualized what life insurance 
meant. It turned out to be a decision 
of great wisdom, 

He kept broadening his visualization 
and succeeded so well that at the pres- 
ent time he has one of leading agencies 
in the country. His company is the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life; his headquarters are 
in Grand Rapids, and his territory is the 
western part of Michigan. 

Career of Mr. Stotz 

Born on a farm Raleigh Stotz was 
brought up in the neighborhood of 
Vallonia, Ind. He was graduated from 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute. 
World War | interrupted his teaching 
career after becoming a top sergeant in 
the 3llth Supply Co. After the war he 
worked in Washington in the war plans 
division of the Army’s training br inch 
Also, he gave lectures at Plattsburg, 
New York, at the first officers’ training 
school. 

His first life insurance experience was 
with the Mutual Benefit Life at the na- 
tional capital in 1921. After a few 
months he was transferred to the Michi- 
gan agency, becoming associated with 
Johnston & Clark of Detroit as their 
supervisor for the territory outside of 
Detroit with headquarters in Grand 
Rapids. In 1931 Mr. Stotz was appointed 
general agent there when the company 
decided on a new agency set-up, divid- 
ing the state 

In Grand Rapids he has been president 
of the life underwriters association and 
of the Round Table, an organization of 
Grand Rapids citizens concerned with 
problems of public interest. He is direc- 
tor of the Life Managers and General 
Agents Association and of the Grand 
Rapids Life Underwriters Association. 
Also, he is treasurer of the local CLU 
chapter. He is a member of the Rotary, 


Left to right: 





Masonic Order, Consistory and Shrine 
and the Baptist Church. He has twice 
served on the Mutual Benefit’s general 
agents’ advisory committee and was a 
charter director of the newly formed 
general agents association of the com- 
pany, currently being its president. He 
has been twice elected vice president 
of the Mutual Benefit CLU Association. 


Progress of Agency 


The agency’s insurance in force grew, 
until the end of 1940, it reached approx- 
imately $55,000,000. At that time Mr. 
Stotz recommended that twenty-two 
counties be taken from the Grand Rapids 
agency to form the Flint agency. That 
was the agency of which Bruce Palmer 
was general agent at the time he was 
brought to the home office eventually to 
become vice president in charge of all 
agencies. Despite the loss of these twen- 
ty-two counties the agency progressed, 
and by December, 1947, it had reached 
$78,315,827. in force. The agency has 
more than 12,500 policyholders. In the 
Stotz agency are three million-dollar 
writers and two agents who have pro- 
duced consecutive weekly business for 
more than 1,000 weeks each. The agency 
was awarded the President’s Trophy in 
1937 for all-around outstanding perform- 
ance. The same trophy was again won 
in 1947 when high quality results were 
maintained and new agency production 
records were established. January, 1947, 
was the biggest month in the agency's 
history with $1,294,551 paid for and 1947 
was the biggest year with a total of 
$11,142,52 

As is the case with other successful 
general agents, it is not easy for Mr. 
Stotz to put his finger on the reasons 
why his agency has done so well. 

“This is just a country agency,” he 
confided to The Gold Book, probably 
hoping that his friends at the Grand 
Rapids Herald, including Louis Weil, 
Jr., who is the publisher of that fine 
newspaper, will not see this story with 
Stotz’s designation of that prosperous 





John D. Hibbard, Glenn E. Rifenberg and A. H. Kollenberg 








L. to R.: H. Bennet Berwick, John S. Thompson, president Mutual Benefit, Russel 


H. Moore and Raleigh R. Stotz receiving 


and famous furniture manufacturing city 
—to say nothing of its being seen by 
United States Senator Arthur Vanden- 
berg, leading citizen of Grand Rapids 
and former editor of the Herald. But 
what Stotz had in mind was that, in 
addition to the larger cities, there are 
in his territory hamlets of such a 
whistle-stop nature that even Sears Roe- 
buck has never heard of them, and yet 
operating from such places are some able 
agents of the Mutual Benefit Life. 


Agent Often a Community Leader 

Continuing, Mr. Stotz said: “In those 
rural sections everybody knows what 
everybody is doing and if a man needs 
help and deserves it, he gets it. Often 
you will find that the agent is the com- 
munity’s principal citizen. Let me put 
my philosophy this way: Having grown 
up on a farm I have never got out of 
touch with the soil and pride myself 
that I know these people. I try to put 
myself in the other fellow’s shoes, and 
when I think of one of our rural agents 
—even if he is only writing $100,000 or 
$150,000 a year, I say to myself, ‘Now, 
what would I be thinking about if 1 
were he, and what help would I need 
from a general agent if I wanted to in- 
crease my production or tell about my 
problems?’ As for the agents in the 
cities, they want help, too, and of a dif- 
ferent nature, but the arguments which 
sell insurance have a fundamental same- 
ness and problems are akin, too.” 

3ut Mr. Stotz has been more specifi- 
cally articulate in some addresses he has 
made recently about his organization. He 
talked in Denver last June and another 
talk he made was before the Chicago 
Managers Association. Another appear- 
ance was in Peoria, Ill., before the State 
Managers Association of Illinois. Among 
other points in these addresses he said 
about the agency: 

“New blood must always flow into an 
agency if it is to progress. If there is 
not constant recruiting older agents may 


“President's Award.” 


think the agency is in a rut. That is 
one of the reasons there is a boost in 
morale when new people come into the 
agency. Incidentally, we always make it 
a point to have supervisors who can give 
inspiration to the story of life insurance 
career possibilities. We are not inter- 
ested if we find that a recruit doesn’t 
catch fire with the possibilities which in- 
surance selling opens to him. 

“We want agents to feel that they are 
not working for the general agent, but 
he is working for them. T moment 
you become a general agent or a man- 
ager you are no longer a free man. If 
an agent after the long 
screening and interviewing process be- 
fore he hangs up his hat in the agency, 
the executive end of the agency is t 
blame.” 





is not a success, 


Estimate of Mr. Stotz 

Discussing Mr. Stotz one of the com- 
pany’s home office agency executives 
said to The Gold Book: 

“Raleigh Stotz runs the agency on a 
plan and that plan means keeping track 
of everything. He maintains yo touch 
with every one in the organization and 
believes also and implicitly in exposing 
the agency to the community, which is 
done in various ways. There is a lot of 
contact with the policyholders. When a 
home office representative comes to 
Grand Rapids he knows that he is going 
to have a very busy time in the terri- 
tory. Stotz has a regular program 
mapped out for him and he must move 
speedily to keep up. The visit includes 
meeting prominent policyholders and 
the medical examiners as well. 

“All in the agency, whether clerical 
or production, are grounded in the belief 
that they are playing an important role 
in making the agency click. The tele- 
phone operators at all the offices have 
been trained to make friendly contacts 
Agents are constantly played up, stories 
about their success being widely distrib- 
uted to policyholders. Lots of literature 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Eloquence of Darwin P. Kingsley 


The story of life insurance and its accomplishments was so eloquently 
told by some of the principal figures of the business in past decades that 
their comments on the subject have not been surpassed in succeeding decades. 


The late Darwin P. Kingsley, 


president of Metropolitan Life, and Col. 


president of the New York Life; Haley Fiske, 


Jacob Greene, president of the 


Connecticut Mutual, were examples of men who had a flair for eloquent 
and effective description of life insurance. 


Mr. Kingsley’s 
strikingly than in his book, 


“Life Insurance Is Light.” 


rare literary gifts were often disclosed, but never more 


In the opinion of 


John A. Stevenson, Alexander E. Patterson, Holgar J. Johnson and Griffin 


M. Lovelace the first chapter of that book is 
ance it would repay any agent to read. 


Life has not achieved its 
present leadership the 


and financial forces of the world by any 


insurance 


amongst social 


accident nor by any succession of acci- 
dents. 

It was not a clever plan, thrown to- 
gether to meet an emergency. It was 


not an “invention.” It was not the out- 


giving of a group of “uplifters.” 

It is the natural product of the laws 
f both the 
universe, and 
that 


society. 


control the wonders o 


the 


which 


visible and invisible 


an indispensable part of supreme 


flower of evolution, human 
Inherent in Program of Free People 
loosely call the 
discovered, and 
insurance is as 


Society in what we 


Anglo-Saxon world has 
that recently, that life 
inherent in the program of a free, self- 
governing people as sound morals and 
wise laws, as necessary to ordered social 
progress as research in pure science is 
to the control and elimination of dis- 
ease. Research in pure science and the 
developments of life insurance have 
progressed along kindred lines. 

Discoveries in pure science are 
sible only if we have laboratories and, 
more important still, the labor of en- 
thusiastic, keen-visioned, self-sacrificing 
men, 


The 


pos- 


insurance are 
action and 


laboratories of life 
the infinite and mysterious 
reaction of human life. The keen- 
visioned scientists who have labored 
there are that little group of crusaders 
and adventurers—some of whom are 
still living—together with you and your 
predecessors, who have not only preached 
this Evangel in season and out of sea- 
son, but have studied human reactions 
and the problems of human development 
as carefully and as scientifically as any 
scientist ever studied the contents of 
his test-tubes and retorts. 
Real Meaning of Human Life 

Naturally, life insurance first developed 
in a large way on this continent where 
men first won full recognition of their 
manhood as well as of their spiritual 
rights, where men first became captains 
of their own Until that victory 
was won human had little more 
value than sticks stones. When 
man discovered (and life insurance 
helped him to make that discovery) 
that there was no real value in things, 
no value in forests or lands or mines, 


souls. 
life 
and 


except as they found expression in terms 
of human life; when man discovered 
(and life insurance was again his 


all value was in himself, 
fighting, thinking 
the 


that 
dreaming, 
was transformed and 
transformed. 
new 


teacher) 
the living, 
animal, he 
world was 

Conscious of 


and expanding 


an interpretation of life insur- 
Some extracts follow: 


powers, master of himself and of things, 
man became as Hamlet puts it, “In 
apprehension how like a God.” 

But while he became god-like in his 
apprehension he remained a man in his 
length of years. He could and did build 
into the social structure some of the 
values he had created, but he could not 
build himself in. 

His value to his family, to his busi- 
ness and to the state became _ entirely 
disproportionate to his span of life. If 
he was disabled he ceased to be a source 
of power and frequently became a bur- 
den, and all the more a burden because 
he had been so useful. If he died pre- 
maturely the whole structure which he 
had so proudly built crashed in ruins. 

Death instantly matured all his obliga- 
tions and at the same instant destroyed 
his greatest asset. 

How then could he keep the social 
contract? How could he avoid the cruel 


—== 





Darwin P. Kingsley with a former distinguished director of the New York Life, 
the late Calvin Coolidge. 


waste of values and of dreams that fol- 
lowed disability or death? 


Life Value in Highly Specialized 
Civilization 
This was an issue as menacing to the 
god-like man as the problem of exis- 





Where Life Insurance Steps In 


COL. JACOB L. GREENE 
(The accompanying statements about 
life insurance were written in 1891 by 
Col. Jacob L. Greene, president of the 


Connecticut Mutual Life, who was one 
of the outstanding figures of his time in 
life insurance. Particularly noteworthy in 
his career the successful battle he 
waged against tontine insurance which for 
years had been widely written by the 
insurance agents of America.) 


wads 





Here stands a husband and father who 
His life 
and for to- 


has created a dependent family. 


is their only stay for today 


morrow, for their whole existence as a 


family. His labor and earnings are the 
bread and clothes of today and the 
bread, clothes, schooling and start in 


life in the future of those he has called 
into helpless dependence on himself. All 
this they stand to lose any day by his 
death, for all 


quate money 


and this he has no ade- 


substitute. They must lose 
all this if they lose him. He may begin 
to save and lay by to make an adequate 
money provision for the money value of 
his But it is a process 
the work of a lifetime, and the loss may 
come leaving work of 
accumulation partly or undone. 


Saving and accumulation cannot be de- 
pended on to do the work. Life is too 
uncertain; it fails too often in the day 
of greatest need. 


life. slow and 


any day, the 


wholly 


Role of Life Insurance 


And here steps in life insurance, with 
its knowledge of the law of life and 


death, carefully reduced to its financial 
equivalents, and taking the savings of 
today and the promise of those to come, 


provides for the family for today and 
for every future day the sum of all the 
possible savings of the worker’s lifetime. 
It secures to them at once and always 
so long as the contract remains un- 
broken, the money value, the money 
result, of that lifetime on which they 


tence had been to his forebears when 
they lived in caves and fought with wild 
beasts. 

“The King is dead, long live the King” 
was a doctrine that applied to kings 
when kings ruled, but it did not apply 
to men when man himself became a 
king. When a man died the king died 
and shattered the fabric which he had 
spent his life in building up. 

Did you ever think that when life 
was worth little death and disability 
were less disastrous and life insurance 
less necessary? Death terrified the indi- 
vidual but meant little to the rest of 
the world. It cost several hundred thou- 
sand lives to build the great wall of 
China, but what of that—life was abun- 
dant and worth almost nothing. 

When life was cheap wars were less 
expensive. Now the great, the irreplace- 
able loss in war is the value in lives 


(Continued on Page 94) 





depend, This is what life insurance is. 
This is what life insurance can do. This 
is what nothing else in the world but 
life insurance can do. This is its serv- 
ice. This is its claim to be and to be 
reckoned an indispensable part of the 
institutions of our complex social de- 
velopment. Within these lines its meth- 
ods are to be criticised and judged 
solely upon their necessity, adaptability 
and sufficiency for the precise work in 
hand. Within these lines it is unique 
and incomparable. 


Advice to Agents 


The field for our kind of business is 
solid protection for the families of the 
thrifty and sober-minded men who are 
doing the world’s good work and agents 
can profit by this advice: Direct your 
work with due care and consideration 
for the conditions of men in your com- 
munities. Bring out sharply the enduring 
quality of what you offer as the only 
thing worth having in a time of uncer- 
tainty and trouble, and press it with 
the courage born of a conviction of its 
instant necessity and its supreme value 
to those you offer it to. In doing all this, 
you must succeed. 
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WE BELIEVE 


WE BELIEVE 


That permanent successful life underwriting is the end result of a professional 
clientele building process. 


WE BELIEVE 


That “horse and buggy"’ methods have no place in life insurance selling today. 
That demonstrated pro we skill is essential. 





WE BELIEVE 
That such results can be achieved by the professional training of new men, supple- 
mented by the constructive of our d underwriters in the field. 
WE BELIEVE 


That such results are insured by: 


1. Original training of at least two months in life insurance fendementets and 
sales psychology. 


2. Weekly sales clinics during at least the first two years of establishing 
sales skill and experience. 


3. Subsequent group clinics from time to time on special subjects relative 
to our business. 


4. The close cooperation at all times of the sales consultants of our agency. 
5. Constant drill and rehearsal of presentation. 
We take pride in the number of our associates who have already established them- 
selves as professional career underwriters and in the new associates who are 
rapidly winning their professional spurs within our agency organization. 
WE BELIEVE 


That our standing for the past eight years as one of the leading agencies in pro- 
duction for the Company is on the above philosophy of cooperation in 
professional underwriting. 





ARTHUR V. YOUNGMAN AGENCY 
Russell B. Knapp, Associate General Agent 


Henry G. Cundell 
Brokerage Manager 


Stuart Lister 
Agency Cashier 


Clifford C. Meldrum 
Sales Promotion Manager 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
135 Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 


REctor 2-8666 
Home Office Newark 1, N. J. 
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H. Sheridan Baketel, Jr., C. L. U. 
General Manager 


Philadelphia 


2500 Girard Trust Co. Building. Tel.: Rittenhouse 6-8440 


EARLE E. BEST 
Office Manager 


JOHN L. MARSHALL 
Brokerage Manager 


J. M. CROSMAN 


Assistant Manager 











PLATFORM 


A candidate and his platform are soon parted. 
Political promises made in November are rarely kept 





in May. 

Nevertheless, for over eleven years we have stead- 
fastly adhered to a Platform of bringing into our 
Agency qualified life underwriters and training them so 
thoroughly that the type of service they render their 
clients leaves both with the satisfaction of a job well 
done. 

While slogans may come and go, our Associates still 
believe with us that: 


“The difficult is that which can be done immediately, the 
impossible is that which takes a little longer.” 


GEORGE P. SHOEMAKER AGENCY 


George P. Shoemaker, C.L.U., General Agent 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


111 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
COrtlandt 7-7345 























SAUL ROSENSTEIN, Manager 
MILTON GOLDSTEIN, Asso. Mgr. 


The “Live” 
Life Insurance 


Agency 


- - - Serving the Life Insurance Fraternity since 1907 


Jos. D. Bookstaver Agency, Ine. 


110 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Phone WOrth 2-5800 


GENERAL AGENT LIFE DEPARTMENT 
THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 
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Magazine advertising by life insur- 
ance companies in 1948 seems 
focused than ever to bring out the com- 
pany objectives. Commonly centered 
upon a main theme, the advertising 
nevertheless usually develops in se- 
quence a variety of appeals which seek 
to broaden reader interest. 

Principal among the objectives found 
in a review of life insurance advertising 
in magazines of national circulation are 
prestige building and name preference, 
health, agents acceptance, income fot 
retirement, family security, and pro- 
grams. A number of the companies 
use coupons, partly for valuation of 
media and partly for leads to place 
in the hands of the field. 

No important change has apparently 
been made by most companies in 1948 
with respect to the publications used or 
the budgets allocated. There is evidence 
that most of the advertisers are inte- 
vrating their programs with what went 
before and what they expect will follow. 
Thus, it would appear that these com- 
panies are well sold on their advertising 
and propose to continue it. Their com- 
ments are briefed in the following para- 
graphs given to The Gold Book by rep- 
resentatives of the companies: 


Bankers Life 


Main Theme: Retirement Income 
Edwin P. Leader, advertising manager: 
“Our advertising story for 1948 is 


much the same as in 1947. We continue 
to advertise exclusively the benefits of 
retirement income from insurance. Our 
experience has indicated that the wisc 
thing for us is the coupon type ad on 
retirement income. Since results have 
continued to be good, we have not ques- 
tioned the idea of continuing to plug 
our Double Duty Dollar plan. Fre- 
quency of advertising, size of space and 
media have remained unchanged for the 
year. 


Business Men’s Assurance 


Main Theme: Prestige Through Service. 
J. W. Saylor, CLU, vice president: 
“At the present time, we are using six 
national publications. These include: 
Time, Collier’s, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Fortune, 


and American. Through the medium of 
these publications we endeavor to give 
the public information concerning the 
service we have to offer. 

“In addition to the advertising in the 
magazines, we use a number of promo- 
tion pieces such as miniature reprints of 
the magazine covers and a more detailed 
explanation of the plan which appeared 
in the advertisement. This is used as a 
promotion of the advertising to the field 
men and as a sales presentation piece. 

Most of our advertising is couponed 
in order to evaluate the effectiveness of 
the advertising—not primarily for the 
purpose of direct sales. It is a fact, 
however, that excellent returns of cou- 
pons are obtained from each of the 
magazines in which the advertisements 
appear. 

“The company’s program has been de- 
veloped over a period of eight years 
and it has been found to have cumula- 
tive effect of reaching a great number 
of the best prospects and building pres- 


better 


1948 Advertising by Life 


In Magazines of National 





By C. P. MayrFigetp 
Vice President, Administration, Fidelity Mutual Life 


tige for the company. In addition to 
these benefits, it has been an effective 
recruiting aid and has attracted a num- 
ber of capable men to the company.” 


Connecticut General 


Main Theme: Group Insurance. 
li. S. Hildebrand, sales promotion man- 
ager: 


“Our national advertising is at present 
limited to Business Week and Fortune 
and is entirely on the subject of Group 
insurance. We are just now in the proc- 
ess of developing a new series. The pur- 
however, will remain unchanged 
and are: 

‘1, To turn the 
readers to the advantages 
surance. 

“2. To create a favorable opinion of 
Connecticut General Group insurance, 
and 

“3. To publish the name of the com- 


poses, 


attention of some 
of Group in- 


pany.” 
Guardian Life 
Main Theme: Changes in each insertion 
John C. Slattery, director of public re- 


lations, advises that while the company’s 
national magazine advertising has been 
limited to Fortune for several years, it 
retains its high value to the field organi- 
zation. Usually, offering a booklet, di- 
rect leads are secured. Reprints provide 
a direct mail approach and a message to 
leave with a prospect. 


John Hancock 


Main Theme: Americanism. 
Margaret Divver, Associate 
Manager: 


Advertising 


“Our advertising in 1948 is an exten- 


sion of the Americanism theme, which 
we inaugurated in 1947. We are~using 
the same three publications, Saturday 


Evening Post, Time and Newsweek, ex- 
cept that in. 1948 all advertisements in 
the series are in four colors in the three 
papers. In 1947 the Time and News- 
week advertisements, and some _ inser- 
tions in the Post, were in black and 
white. 

“This campaign grew out of feeling on 
the part of President Paul F. Clark that 
it is the responsibility of a great life in- 
surance company to grasp the opportu- 
nity to speak out for America and the 
American way of life. To quote Mr. 
Clark, ‘Unfortunately the best citizens 
are not always the most articulate. They 
are too busy making Americanism work 
to talk much about it, while those who 
make a career of tearing down our na- 
tional structure, can devote all of their 
time to their damaging work. We feel 
that we are speaking for all the life 
insurance policyholders of America, as 
well as for our own in these advertise- 
ments expressing faith in our country.’ 

“The response to this campaign has 
been exceedingly fine and is not con- 
fined to any particular group or class. 
We have received comments from peo- 
ple in all walks of life, particularly from 
educators who have requested reprints 
to use in classrooms. It might have 
been anticipated that a campaign of 
such strong public relations character 
would not get the same type of reader- 
ship as more strictly sales promotion 
copy but our-Starch Reports show that 
the readership has been as high and in 





MAYFIELD 


some cases higher than that of our for- 
mer campaigns.” 


Lincoln National 
Main Theme: Importance of the Agent. 
John P. White, Advertising Manager: 

“For a number of years our advertis- 
ing objectives have been to: (1) Get re- 
membrance for the company name; (2) 
build prestige for the company and its 
representatives ; and (3) produce leads. 

‘This year we have been paying pdr- 
ticular attention to the role of the 
agent and his importance to the policy- 
holder and his family. 

“Surveys we have made prove the 
effectiveness of Lincoln pictures in call- 
ing the reader’s attention to, our ads 
and helping them remember the com- 
pany name. In order to aim at all three 
of our objectives, we use two different 
types of advertisements. One type is 
the full- page ad telling about the com- 
pany’s strength and management meth- 
ods and the type of service rendered by 
our agents. The other type of ad uses 
one-column space to describe our Life 
Expectancy policy. This one-column ad 
carries a coupon and we have been quite 
well pleased with the returns. 

“Our advertising gets name recogni- 
tion primarily through the use of Lin- 
coln pictures and also produces leads at 
low cost. 


Metropolitan 
Main Theme: Health Conservation. 
Cecil J. North, vice president, speaking 
vo! the company’s health messages im 


magazines having a current circulation of 
34,000,000, and reaching probably 70,000- 
000 or 80,000,000, readers, says: 


“The theme of the Metropolitan’s ad- 
vertising, both in magazines, and by 
radio, and its purpose, are so . well 
known as to scarcely require comment. 
From the beginning this advertising has. 
of course, been wholly institutional and 
has had as its objective the conservation 
of health, and, by this means, the im- 
provement of mortality. 


wp 


[his program has at times, but not 








ompanies 


Circulation 


currently, been paralleled by an equally 
institutional campaign on life insurance 
The objective here was to acquaint the 
public with how a life insurance com- 
pany operates, and additionally with the 
functions and service of life insurance 

“At no time has this advertising been 
employed for what might be termed 
sales purposes. 


Mutual Benefit 


Main Theme: Value of a program bre- 
tared by: Analagrapher. 
Robert W. Sampson, Advertising Manager, 
describes the 1948 campaign as follows 
“For the second consecutive year, the 
Mutual Benefit is using the Anz lagraph, 
its exclusive programming device, as the 
theme for its national advertising, and is 
stressing again the value of the service 
of the trained Analagrapher. However, 
while last year’s campaign was introduc- 


tory in nature, the 1948 ads get down 
to specific cases, with hard-hitting sales 
appeal. Referred to as the ‘contrast’ 


campaign, it uses the success and failure 
angle to demonstrate the value of a life 
insurance program prepared with the 
help of a trained Analagrapher. Ads 
appear in page and half-page space in 
Collier’s and the Saturday Evening Post. 
“In addition to the leadership which 
these ads give the Mutual Benefit in the 
programming field, they have a_ plus 
value in recruiting not found in our pre- 
vious ads, since they are built around 
the underwriter’s basic sales tool.” 


Mutual Life of New York 


Main Theme: Importance of Coordinating 
Social Security with Benefits of Life In- 
surance. 

Clifford B. Reeves, second vice president: 

“We are conducting two consumer 
campaigns. One of the campaigns ap- 
pears regularly in Life, Time, Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier's, Better Homes 
& Gardens, and American Home, and 
the other appears in Successful Farm- 
ing, and Country Gentleman. 

“The advertising appearing in the 
general magazines is based on the So- 
cial Security theme, and it emphasizes 
the importance of coordinating Social 
Security benefits with life insurance. 
Readers are invited to send for a copy 
of our booklet on the subject of Social 
Security. 

“All the ads are designed to promote 
inquiries through the use of the coupon 
technique. While we consider the cou- 
pon return of secondary importance, 
we do know that the follow-up of the 
inquiries has resulted in the writing of 
a substantial amount of new_ business 
by our field men. In addition, the names 
of many good prospects for future busi- 
ness have been added to the prospect 
lists of our agents.” 


National Life of Vermont 


Main Theme: Company Identification. | 
Charles E. Crane, assistant to the prest 
dent: 

“I think the advertising of the Na 
tional Life of Vermont is gaining one 
very definite distinction and that 1s tts 
‘stick-to-it-ivness.’ Ever since we began 
national advertising in 1934, we have 
kept to the same format and consist- 
ently used historical pictures of Ver- 


(Continued on Page 146) 
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Schenectad N Y “saa 
9 * * 
Insurance-Minded City Has Little Poverty, Low Crime Rate 
And Successful Community Chest Campaigns. 
By CLarENcE AXMAN 
Flint, Mich., and Youngs- light is desired is whether the fact that college naturally attract men and women’ dent of the Community Chest. The 


Although 


town, Ohio, think in the same direction, 


there is no more insurance-minded city 
than the industrial 
Schenectady, N. Y. With a population 
of 115,000 it is located 159 miles north 
of New York City 
northwest of Albany. Schenectady is the 


and fifteen miles 


home of the General Electric Co., and 
affiliates, whose total assets at the end 
of 1947 were $1,026,865,000 and of the 
American Locomotive. In the Schenec- 
tady area the General Electric organi- 
zation has 33,000 


city it has its general offices, its great 


employes. In the 
and its largest 
works. G-E 
a vast assortment of weapons and war 
products. At the end of the war the 


research laboratory 


During the war produced 


company converted to peace-time pro- 
duction of electrical products. 

Second most important manufacturer 
in Schenectady, where it has its largest 
plant is the American Locomotive Co. 
That plant covers an area of more than 
100 acres and employs about 8,000 per- 
sons. 

Don’t Have to Sell Insurance Idea 

Both the General Electric and the 
American Locomotive carry Group life 
insurance and allied coverage in the 
Metropolitan Life, and it is estimated 
that the number of persons in the 
Schenectady area covered by Group life 
insurance is approximately 40,000. 
Whether they all live in Schenectady or 
not, it accounts for the fact that in that 
city of 115,000 souls insurance agents 
do not have to sell the idea of insurance 
when they are out soliciting. Everybody 
knows all about it. Most people would 
like to have more insurance protection 
than they have, and many residents have 
i lot 

General Electric took out its first 
Group policy at the beginning of 1920. 
It was one of the first of the large 
corporations to adopt Group life insur- 
ance. Since then it has considerably ex- 
panded its insurance. The average Group 
life coverage now is 1% times the em- 
ploye’s salary. The top coverage for 
key executives is $11,500. The Group 
life schedule available for General Elec- 
tric men and women is divided into two 
parts. One is the “additional” insurance 
lor which each employe pays monthly 
contributions to the corporation; the 
other, is the basic insurance made avail- 
able without cost to all employes who 
join the plan. 

In addition to insurance benefits G-E 
employes also of course, are protected 
by the insurance provisions of the 
Social Security Act. There are also G-E 
Pension plans, sickness and_ accident 
benefits under mutual benefit associa- 
tions and a savings plan. 

In view of the fact that such a large 
Percentage of the Schenectady popula- 
tion is covered under Group the insur- 
ance fraternity has been interested to 
know what effect these blanket cover- 


ages have had on the sale there either of 
Weekly premium policies or of Ordinary 
life policies, 


Another situation where 


community of 


so many persons are carrying what is 
euphemistically called “mass insurance” 
has reduced the crime ratio in the city 
and made poverty rare. In brief, is a 
widely insured town a more orderly 


City Manager 


Volpe Studios 
ARLEN T. ST. LOUIS 


place than one which isn’t, and is 
there less worry among its inhabitants 
about their economic future ? 


High Standard of Citizenship 


The writer went up to Schenectady) 
to find out. My first call was upon Arler 
T. St. Louis, city manager of Schenec- 
tady. He said to me: 

“A population such as we have in 
Schenectady naturally provides a reason- 
ably high standard of community citizen- 
ship as well as an almost inexhaustible 
reservoir of personal ability which con- 
stantly makes a valuable contribution 
to civic enterprise and Government at 
the local level. Here in our great in- 
dustrial city our people may find more 
economic security than in many other 
cities of our land, and I am sure the 
economic future of a very large per- 
centage of our population is reasonably 
secure. This is true because of their 
improvement in one or the other of our 
major industries or at the college (Union 
College) and also because of the fact 
that their annual income is sufficiently 
high to permit them to secure that 
future by the systematic purchase of 
sound investments in real estate, worth- 
while securities and life insurance. 

“As a Schenectadian, I am_ justly 
proud of our General Electric Co., a 
leader in the electrical industry, our 
American Locomotive Co., a pioneer in 
steam and recently Diesel locomotion, 
and Union College, one of the oldest 
institutions of higher learning in the 
country. These good industries and the 








of outstanding ability and reputation 
in the fields of science, research, educa- 
tion, business and general culture.” 


Views of Police Chief 
Joseph A. 


Next man visited was 
Peters, chief of police. 

“T am pleased to be able to tell you,” 
he said, “that we have a fine department 
of 169 active police employes whose 
record over the past years is impressive 
According to the 1947 annual uniform 
crime report issued by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation Schenectady has 


Chief of Police 


JOSEPH A. PETERS 


a crime record much lower than the 
average city of its population group in 
the United States. 

“A great deal of our success in main- 
taining this low crime rate is due to 
several factors. They are the great spirit 
of cooperation on the part of the city 
administration and likewise of the 
citizenry of our city. The press has been 
decidedly helpful in aiding us to carry 
out our various safety campaigns and 
in formulating progressive planning 
which will constantly improve the quality 
of police service rendered the com- 
munity. Then, too, the fact that such 
a large percentage of the population is 
insured, thus removing so many fears for 
future economic security, also plays an 
important role in minimizing crime in 
this city.” 


Agent Is Community Chest Head 


Leaving police headquarters I called 
on the president of the Schenectady 
Community Chest, Harry H. Ruvin, 
who, incidentally, is the leading life 
insurance agent in the city. A member 
of the New York Life’s Top Club, he 


pays in New York Life and in other 
companies approximately $750,000 a 
year. This is his third year as presi- 





campaigns of 1946 and 1947 went over 
the top and it will this year, too. 

“There is great public spirit in this 
city,” he told me, “and all worthwhile 
activities having to do with social im- 
provement get support.” 

This visit seemed a good opportunity 
to inquire whether the large percentage 
of insurance coverage in Schenectady 
has made it more difficult for agents 
not writing Group to sell individual 
policies. The question seemed to amus¢ 
Mr. Ruvin. 

“T have no difficulty in locating pros- 
pects,” he said. “My difficulty is in 
finding the time to see all the people 
who are prospects for insurance, and 
this city is full of prospects. Schenec- 
tady is a city where the living stand- 
ards are high. If you will take a taxi 
and go through the better residence 
sections of Schenectady and its environ 
you will see the many beautiful homes 
there are in and around our community 
This must be obvious in view of the 
hundreds of executives employed by 
the Schenectady industries. They want 
as much insurance protection as they 
can afford to buy, with the result that 
many of them have large individual 
policies in addition to the Group Life 
coverages.” 

The writer met a number of Schen- 


Pres. Community Chest 








HARRY RUVIN 


ectady agents. George E. Allen, man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Life’s Schen- 
ectady district, said: 

“The bulk of the Ordinary insurance 
written in this district is on the lives 
of employes of the General Electric and 
American Locomotive. There is no 
question but that this Group coverage 
has made it possible for our agents to 
sell a lot of Ordinary insurance. This 
Group coverage has also enhanced the 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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Reaching New York’s Cosmopolitan People 


John Hancock’s District Agency at Third Avenue and Eighty-Fifth 


Street, Edward B. Feinberg, Manager, 


dent which has_ been 


made in immigration by the passage ot 


Despite the 


Congressional laws limiting the number 
of people permitted to enter this coun- 
try, New York City has a tremendous 
foreign population which has come to 
the land of liberty and makes its home 
here. There are more Italians in Greater 
New York than there are in Rome, In 
the Jewish population of more than 
1,000,000 are many who were born abroad. 
In New York are at least 600,000 Puerto 
Ricans. There are Scandinavians, Rus- 
sians, Czechs; in fact, it can be said 
that every country on the globe is rep- 
resented in the citizenry of the metro- 
polis. 

For generations New York has b-en 
a melting pot, and the wisdom in choos- 
ing this country for a home has becn 
demonstrated by the fact that so many 
are doing so well here. These successes 
have been won in all walks of life. An 
example is Mayor O'Dwyer, born in 
Ireland, who at one time was a police- 
man, Many of the Italians have won 
places on the bench or in public life. 
The business world is full of men who, 
gazing starry-eyed at America, came 
here from Germany, Russia, Poland and 
other lands and made good in this city. 
Hundreds of thousands of other for- 
eigners, while they have not amassed 
fortunes, are making a good living and 
maintaining their families in comfort. 


Tremendous Source of Prospects 


In this great cosmopolitan center 
there are many people who do not circu- 
late outside of their own nationals, and 
who find it convenient to live in close 
proximity to each other, forming the 
great foreign colonies of New York. 
Some do not speak good English but 
all are glad that they came here and 
proud that they are good citizens. 

This situation has built a reservoir 
of insurance prospects which is wide 
and deep. And the question has arisen: 
whether most of the foreign born are 
being solicited for insurance and are 
being sold policies. If so, who is doing 
most of the selling? 

The correct answer to the questions 
is that large numbers of these families 
are being seen every day by insurance 
agents and a substantial insurance cov- 
erage is being constantly written. 

As to who is doing the selling, it is 
obvious that the type of agent who 
makes the Million Dollar Round Tab!e 
is largely devoting his talents to people in 
the world of business where large busi- 
nesses need protection and large indi- 
vidual policies are customarily sold. It 
is also clear that the agents who culti- 
vate what is called “the country club 
set” are not pounding pavements of the 
city calling for hours each day on people 
with smaller incomes and trudging the 
steps of walk-up apartments. Yet, those 
apartments are full of families who 
have just as keen economic needs as 
do the people of similar incomes in the 
smaller cities who are exposed to in- 
surance agents. 

The New York City agents who make 
the most of the contacts with people 
foreign-born or of first generation—al- 
though they have a considerable clientele 
of those whose families have lived long- 
er in America—are the district agency 
men—the agents who collect debits 
and sell weekly or monthly premium 
policies. In recent years they have be- 
come salesmen of Ordinary policies as 
well, and do a large Ordinary business. 


Their chief aim, however, is to see that 

the entire family has adequate protec- 

tion. 

Combination Agencies of 
Metropolis 


Typifies 


Typical of agencies of companies writ- 
ing combination (Industrial and Ordi- 
nary insurance) and one which has an 
extraordinary cosmopolitan clientele is 
that of the John Hancock at 205 East 
Eighty-fifth Street, which is in the heart 


Insures People of Many Nationalities 


in the engine room, there are occasion- 
ally some policyholder “clients” among 
the high rent payers who started their 
program when in more modest financial 
circumstances and have bought addi- 
tional insurance as the years went by. 

“It is interesting to note the large part 
sentiment plays in insurance owner- 
ship,” said Mr. Feinberg. “Young men 
who have weekly premium policies hang 
on to them as their incomes grow and 
they do not want to give them up 


burgh Life Underwriters Association, In 
recognition of his fine work in Pittsburgh 
the company sent him to New York to 
take charge of the important No. 3 dis- 
trict agency, which is at Third Avenue 
and Ejighty-fifth Street. 

When Mr. Feinberg arrived in New 
York he noted that his agents were 
about as cosmopolitan a collection of 
men as could be found in any district 
office in the city. 

To illustrate: Liborio Vega, an Amer- 


Manager Feinberg and Some Agency Representatives 








a 


L. to R. (seated): Alexander Greene, office debit representative; John P. Lalli, assistant district manager; Edward B. 
Feinberg, district manager; Liborio Vega, agent; Joseph Rosenkrantz, assistant district manager. 

Standing: Vincent J. Sofi, Louis M. Thiers, Joachim D’Olivera, agents; Julius Menkes, Elmer A. Morra, assistant dis- 
trict managers; Jose Duran, George Reichenbach, Lardy A. Spevak, John T. Sheehan, Francis L. Hogan, agents. 


of “Yorkville,” formerly the principal 
German colony of New York. For some 
time it has been the leading distict 
agency of the Hancock in weekly pre- 
mium increase. The manager is Edward 
B. Feinberg who joined the company 
at the age of 22 and whose entire in- 
surance experience has been in com- 
munities where there are large numbers 
of persons representing many nationali- 
ties. His early experience was in Brook- 
lyn and West New York, N. J. He was 
transferred to Pittsburgh and came to 
Yorkville last October., 

The agency’s territory runs from the 
East River to the Hudson and some 
blocks north into Harlem. Thus, within 
its borders are the large settlement of 
people from the Caribbean Sea, includ- 


ing those from Puerto Rico, Cuba, 
Jamaica, Haiti, Trinidad and_ other 
islands; South Americans, a_ thickly 


populated Italian colony on the upper 
East Side of New York and other 
nationals. Naturally, a large amount of 
insurance is also sold on native Ameri- 
cans. Included in the district are even 
some of the Park Avenue apartment 
houses, and Park Avenue is the deluxe 
section of the town. 

While agents on the debit who write 
insurance in these apartment houses 


largely cover building employes, such 
as doormen, elevator operators and men 


when their incomes reach a pretty high 
point.” ' 

And, talking about lapsation generally 
Mr. Feinberg said there has been a 
tremendous improvement in recent years 
in the lapsation situation. “I think the 
principal reason is that agents are being 
more carefully trained in selling; get 
better instruction.” 


An East Side Boy 


Mr. Feinberg was born on the lower 
East Side of New York, a section of 
the metropolis which at the time was 
largely settled by foreigners; mothers 
had many children and the boys were 
compelled to depend upon their own re- 
sources at a very early age. The big 
parks of the city were miles away, so 
baseball and other games were played 
in the streets. Many of these boys grew 
up to be judges, city officials, police 
officers, manufacturers and merchants. 
After leaving public school he went to 
work for an artificial flower concern; 
and then went into the laundry busi- 
ness. His entrance into insurance was 
with the John Hancock in Brooklyn as 
an agent on the debit. Fourteen months 
later he was made an assistant man- 
ager in West New York, N. J., and 
nine years later—in 1927—was trans- 
ferred to Pittsburgh in which city he 
was for eight years on board of Pitts- 





ican born in Puerto Rico, is the lead- 
ing district agent of the company in 
the production of debit business and 
has been for some time. He and another 
agent of Puerto Rican extraction, An- 
thony Hernandez, had worked on Span- 
ish language newspapers. Vega was a 
columnist widely known in the Spanish- 
American colony here. Another agent of 
Puerto Rican extraction is ?. Serrano. 
J. Duran was born in Panama. Lardy 
Spevak is Slovak. Joachim D’Olivera is 
a native of Portugal. L. Thiers, born in 
Cuba, had a German mother and a 
French father. John T. Sheehan, of 
Irish parents, studied for the priesthood. 
Francis Hogan, of Irish descent, is son 
of a police captain. Leroy Terwilliger, 
whose parents were British, is son of 
a New York detective, retired. George 
Reichenbach is of German descent. Alex- 
ander Greene is a Hungarian. 

This is just a sample of the inter- 
national character of the agency’s per- 
sonnel and furnishes one of the reasons 
why so many different colonies of for- 
eigners can be reached by insurance 
salesmen. 

Five Assistant Managers 

The agency has five assistant man- 
agers. One of them, J. P. Lalli, was 
the leading John Hancock assistant dis- 


(Continued on Page 93) 
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TEN YEARS of HARMONY 


‘For there is music wherever there is 
harmony, order or proportion; and thus far 
we may maintain the music of the spheres’ — 

Sir Thomas Browne 


Looking back over ten busy years with the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life, we rejoice in the harmonious spirit of 
cooperation which has prevailed and which has made 


our objectives easier to attain. 


Likewise, we treasure the lasting friendships made by 
this agency since it was established in June, 1938. They, 
too, reflect the harmony which we strive for in our rela- 


tions with agents and brokers. 


THE M. L. CAMPS AGENCY 


M. L. Camps, General Agent 
110 East 42nd St., New York—Suite 601—Across from Grand Central Station 
MUrray Hill 6-4445 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


INSURANCE TO MEET ALL MODERN NEEDS INCLUDING LIFE, ANNUITIES, GROUP, 


WHOLESALE, SALARY SAVINGS and PENSION TRUSTS 


Supervisors: 


Andrew N. Clarke Sime Einstein Frank McCaffrey 


Home Office Group Representative 
Robert K. Trapp 


Herbert A. Davis 
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Keeping Policy Alive 
(Continued from Page 34) 


is nowhere so well defined as in many 
policyowners or 
We quote one 


letters received from 
from their beneficiaries. 


of these, written by a widowed mother: 


I am in receipt of letter in 


which you advise me that the income 


your 


from the above policy ends next Sep- 
that the policy 
before 


tember. I shall see 


is forwarded to you then, so 
that you may make the final payment 
of the sum insured. I thank you for 
giving me notice of this in advance 
so that I may adjust my affairs ac- 
cordingly. 

You may be interested to know that 
your income policies have helped to 
make it possible for me to bring up 
a family of three children, to give 
them a good home and a good educa- 
tion. Your checks have given me a 
feeling of security as they have al- 
ways arrived on the exact date each 
month for the past thirteen years. It 
has been a great comfort to me to 
have such a dependable income over 
this long period. My family and | 
shall always have a feeling of grati- 
tude to your company. 


It is letters like this, expressing grati- 
tude and approval, which fully justify 
the expense of the service which the 
life companies gladly render in keeping 
policies alive 


They that can give up essential lib- 
erty to obtain a little temporary safety 
deserve neither liberty nor safety. 


—Benjamin Franklin. 


Dost thou love life? Then do not 
squander time, for that is the stuff life 
is made of—Benjamin Franklin. 


Actuarial Dept. 
(Continued from Page 20) 


long range point of view to the solution 
of sales problems. 
Mechanization Work 

Those who have visited the offices of 
an actuarial department will probably 
be impressed with the amount of mech- 
anization which has taken place. Ma- 
chines are today considered indispensa- 
ble to the vast amount of investigation 
and tabulation work which must be done 
subjects 
made 


to be properly informed on 
about which must be 
and to do the extensive work of reserve 
valuation. Even calculation work is to- 
day done by machines to a remarkable 
extent. The newly developing adapta- 
tions of electronics may promise still 
more revolutionary efficiency in this 
field. It is therefore becoming increas- 
ingly necessary for members of the ac- 
tuarial staff to have expert knowledge 
of these developments in their tools. 


decisions 


For many years these machines have 
made it possible to investigate such sub- 
jects as mortality with an ease and fre- 
quency that would have astounded actu- 
aries of the last century. This has greatly 
aided the development of substandard 
insurance because it has been possible 
to find out the variations in mortality 
due to impairments of various sorts. 
This is a field which had to be curtailed 
during the war due to clerical and ma- 
chine shortages, but can now be re- 
established. Actuaries will periodically 
spend much time and effort on this 
work, which sheds so much light on the 
selection of risks. And because actuaries 
gain so much insight into selection re- 
sults by this process, they frequently 
become important advisors to the medi- 
cal staff and those who are responsible 
for lay selection. Their additional basic 


knowledge of the structure of life insur- 
ance is bound to bring them into many 
general questions relating to the ac- 
ceptance of new business, such as the 
application of various policy forms to 
different types of extra mortality, limits 
of risk, etc. In fact on this continent 
many actuaries have become largely 
specialists in selection questions and 
have departed from the general actuarial 
field to devote themselves to it. 


Surplus Distribution 


If a company issues participating in- 
surance its actuarial staff will give in- 
tensive attention to surplus distribution 
to policyholders. The subject may be 
divided into two broad questions, (1) 
how much surplus in any year should 
be distributed in the aggregate, and (2) 
what is an equitable way of distributing 
that sum among individual policyhold- 
ers. The first question is of course a 
fundamental executive question as well 
as a subject calling for the most careful 
actuarial study of the company’s earn- 
ings, the trends of those earnings and 
any reasons for unusual fluctuations in 
them. The second question is full of 
actuarial intricacies and hence the actu- 
ary must be virtually responsible for it. 
Many analyses and intensive study and 
discussion among the professional staff 
may well precede any decisions in this 
matter. 

It falls to the lot of the actuarial de- 
partment to calculate the scale of divi- 
dends resulting from these decisions, 
and also frequently to apply that scale 
to the individual policy records to de- 
termine the dividend of each policy- 
holder, and to account for the distribu- 
tion of dividends to the policyholders. 
Such work may require a considerable 
clerical force and mechanical short-cuts. 


Activities Relating to Group 


Thus far the actuarial department has 
been treated with from the standpoint 
of Ordinary business only. If the com- 


pany issues Group lines many of its 
actuaries will spend their entire time jn 
such fields, Company organizations vary 
to a greater extent in the Group lines 
than in the Ordinary business, but how- 
ever the departmental lines may be 
drawn between actuarial, sales and 
service, and underwriting responsibilj- 
ties, this dynamic subject throws up so 
many questions of coverage, premium 
rates, dividend distribution and general 
technical problems which must be dealt 
with by people of actuarial training 
that much actuarial talent must be at 
hand. Since the business is relatively 
young, since its development is of such 
vital concern to employers and employes, 
including labor unions, since in the 
health lines it is engaging much atten- 
tion both from medical societies and 
state legislatures, the actuaries employ- 
ing their time in this field are con- 
stantly called upon for internal and ex- 
ternal conferences and_ considerable 
traveling for such purposes. 


While it is easy to refer to direct actu- 
arial responsibilities, it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to describe what responsibilities of 
less definite actuarial character will fal] 
upon the shoulders of the actuarial staff. 
These may vary as men vary in their 
general characteristics. If the actuarial 
staff can add to their understanding of 
the basic functioning of the business a 
talent for the practical handling of cur- 
rent affairs, including good imagination 
and ingenuity, they will find a wide va- 
riety of problems beating a pathway to 
their doors. Their understanding can be 
made useful to many of their associates 
in the solution of general office and sales 
problems. The studies made in recent 
years in the field of agency compensation 
furnish an illustration. The objective of 
an actuarial department in these modern 
days may well embrace both complete 
fulfillment of direct actuarial responsi- 
bility and giving help wherever their par- 
ticular talents can assist in the better- 
ment of any aspect of their company’s 
services. 
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BROKERAGE SPECIALISTS 


IT PAYS TO HAVE 


EXPERIENCED HANDLING OF YOUR BROKERAGE & SURPLUS LINES 


DOWNTOWN AGENCY 


40 WALL ST. 


Leo Blatz 

H. H. Moore 

L. P. Robinson 
A. G. Schneider 


EUBANK & HENDERSON, MANAGERS 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Margaret Angyal 
Edward J. Curtin 
Kermit F. Dow 

Hugh A. Eubank 


Digby 4 - 0040 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE — NEWARK, N. J. 
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Term Plan; 


I am very glad to have this oppor- 
tunity to summarize, for readers of The 
; 300k of Life 
developments in 


Insurance Selling, 
National 


Gold 
up-to-date 
Service Life Insurance. 

During the eight years since National 
Service Life Insurance was established 
it has passed through a number of 
phases. First, there the 
dented issue, in a relatively short period, 


was unprece- 














i 


$150 billion of life in- 


there 


f more than 


surance. Then, occurred the un- 
demobilization of 
the 


from a 


expectedly rapid 


troops, which changed method of 


premium single 
monthly remittance by each service de- 
partment to individual direct payments 
by each insured. Following this, came 
the decentralization of all insurance 
thirteen branch offices for 
the purpose of improving service. Dur- 


payments 


records to 


ing the process, however, records were 
ut of use for several weeks, and con- 
‘iderable backlogs accumulated. 


Service to Policyholders 


\lthough we still have some opera- 
ional difficulties, we feel the improve- 
uent in service to policyholders has 
een very great. Better-trained person- 
el and concerted effort have changed 
the picture much for the better. The 
‘eterans Administration is confidently 
ooking forward to the time in the not 








stant future when all veterans will re- 
‘tive such satisfactory insurance service 
that there will be no justifiable cause 
‘r complaint. In fact this is the case 
ith the overwhelming majority of Na- 
nal Service Life insureds today. 
urrently, National Service Life In 
‘irance in force approximates $37,675,- 
M. This represents permanent. in- 
‘irance in the amount of about $6,600, 
“00 and term insurance of approxi 
ately $31,075,000,000. 

tis significant to note that this is 
a better record than was established by 
Merans of World War I. About 10% 





National Service Life Insurance— 


Liberal Reinstatement 
$37,675,000,000 in Force on September 1 








» Renewal for Additional Five-Year Period on Level Premium 


Provisions; 


By Harotp W. BreInInGc 


Assistant Administrator for Insurance, Veterans Administration 


of World War I veterans retained their 
United States Government life insur- 
ance. Present figures show about 30% 
of World War Ii veterans, including 
those now in service, are keeping their 
National Service Life Insurance in force. 

The importance of conserving as much 
of this insurance as possible is apparent 
when we consider that in the near future 
veterans and their dependents will con- 
stitute about half of the population of 
the United States. While a large amount 


Directors of the Services, Veterans Administration 














Veterans Administration Photo 


Left to right—C. A. Zoller, Jr., Underwriting Service; M. E. Lynch, Field Opera- 
tions; Mrs. R. D. Peck, Actuarial Service; Harold W. Breining, Assistant Admin- 
istrator for Insurance; J. T. Willett, Insurance Accounts; H. H. Milks, Disability 
Insurance Claims, and E. G. Joseph, Special Insurance Projects. 


has lapsed, it should be realized that 
many veterans belonging to that group 
would not normally carry Ordinary life 
insurance. The amount of protection re- 
tained, however, represents a_ great 
bulwark against misfortune, poverty, and 
want, and the social welfare of the 
country is strengthened because of its 
existence. 

New Low for Five-Year Level Premium 

Term Renewal 


Public Law 838, 80th Congress (ap- 
proved June 29, 1948), authorized the 
renewal of National Service Life In- 


surance on the Five-Year Level Premium 
Term plan for an additional five-year 
period. This applies to term policies 
issued before January 1, 1948 that have 
not been converted to permanent plans. 
Renewal is at the premium rate for the 
then attained age, without medical ex- 
amination, and becomes effective as of 
the day following the expiration of the 
current term period. 

Insureds will be notified, in advance of 
the expiration of term policies, as to the 
renewal privilege, and will be supplied 
with application forms and premium rate 
information. They will not need to con- 
tact Veterans Administration in ad- 
vance; however, if a notification is not 
received by them within a_ reason- 
able time prior to the expiry date of 
their present contract, they should make 
an informal application for renewal 


and pay for the first premium on the 
new contract before their old one ex- 
pires. 


an insured who is to- 
the expiration of the 


In the case of 
tally disabled at 
88) 
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BROKERS—AND 


AGENTS WITH 


SURPLUS BUSINESS 


At your service 


PHIL HODES 
MAJOR MIGDALSKI 
MONROE BOEHM 


ABRAHAM W. EISEN, C.L.U. 





E. T. WELLS 


Epcar T. Wes AceENncy 


NATIONAL LIFE OF VERMONT 


55 Liberty Street New York 5, N. Y. 


























Phone BArclay 7-3972 
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Leading Stars Among Chicago Producers 





Paul A. Hazard, Jr., Studied 
Three Years for Priesthood 


Paul A. Hazard, Jr., Fowler agency, 
New England Mutual Life, Chicago, 
studied three years for the priesthood, 


but he had to give 
up that ambition 
when optic neuritis 
developed and trou- 
ble ahead was in- 
dicated where in- 
tensive use of his 
eyes was a require- 


ment His father, 
long a real estate 
man on the South 


Side of Chicago, 
offered him a spot 





in the office, room 

and boavd and $8 a 

week. Ile was to 

sell general insur- 

Wallinger ance, as well ¢ 

Paui A. Hazard, Jr. he D with the real 
state work. 


One customer of the office said he 


was unable to place his automobile in- 


surance with young Paul, as requested, 
but would be glad to give him a life 
policy. He didn’t know how to go about 


writing one, he says, but found out. He 


sold this policy. That interested him 
insurance. During the next three 
s he paid for $100,000 and decided 


soup 


in life 
: 
month 


life insurance selling was duck 


On the strength of the boom, he got 


married, and gave hi notice that 





he was going int insurance 
business full time 
During the next ¢ years, Paul 





Hazard made 


by which he in 


several company changes, 
turn became supervisor, 


assistant manager, 


112) 


(Continued on Page 





Sam Berg Began as Broker 
iene Cold Canvass Calls 








am ss serge of the Re ckwood S 
eens agency, Aetna Life, Chicago, was 
born in Riga, Latvia, coming to this 

ountt when a 
child His early 
commercial life 
was in the mer- 
cantile sales busi- 
ness. From there 
he entered the in- 
surance brokeras 
field, writing gen- 


eral insurance. Af- 
ter fourteen years 
in brokerage of all 
line 5; he decided 
to devote more 
time to life insur- 
ance, and was im- 
mediately success- 
Fabian Bachrach ful in that activi- 
Sam L. Berg ty. In 1946 he led 

the Aetna Life 





nationwide and became 


Aetna Life Leaders’ Club 


president of the 


gun on a cold 
strangers where he thought a young and 


small business looked healthy and pros- 


perous. He figured he would grow with 
his clients, which is what happened 
When, in 1946, he was persuaded by the 


that a ad brought to his 
“both of a business 
and estate natur offered them busi- 
1 nd some capital transfer 
ideas. He didn’t attem1 tend he 
idea e didnt attempt to pretend he 
knew all the answers in the highly spe- 
ialized tax field, but had the agency’s 


agenc 
aexts new problems, 


re, he 


facilities and staff to help him. 


Gruendel Offices in Residential Section 


Chicago Insurance Man Figures Time Saved by Having 
Organization Located Outside of Chicago’s 
Downtown “Loop” 


George H, Gruendel, of George H. 
Gruendel & Co., Chicago, moved his 
office a little over a year ago to a resi- 
dential neighbor- 
hood opposite Lin- 
coln Park West. 
He and his asso- 
ciates had made a 
study of the time 
used each day get- 
ting in and out of 
Chicago’s Down- 
town “Loop,” and 
since his business 
is about 50% in 
Cook County, and 
50% outside, they 
decided it would 
make for more 
efficiency to have 





Ellington Photo the office outside 
George H. Gruendel of the Loop. He 
lives at Barring- 


ton Countryside with his wife and three 
children, and has recently completed a 
second office adjoining the garage there, 
having 
come in for 


where he has been successful 
neighboring business men 
interviews with him. He believes 
be able to arrange for about two days a 
very 


he will 


week work at this office on this 


favorable and time-saving basis. 

At 34 he has been in the business since 
graduation from Lake Forest College in 
1935. During his last semester he had 
already decided on life insurance because 
his father having died when he was 6, 
had left an insurance program which at 
partly made college possible for 
him, He started out with the man who 
sold his father this He has 
just completed his fifth consecutive year 


least 


insurance. 


of qualification for the Million Dollar 
Round Table 
Seven in Organization 
His organization consists of seven 


members, and four or five other cooper- 


ating brokers. Several of these men are 
friends of his from Lake Forest College, 
and three of them are members of a unit 
he formed when he was a supervisor pre- 
vious to branching out on his own (two 
of his original unit were killed in the 
service). 

Mr. Gruendel was one of the early 
agents to be interested in pensions, and 
had the somewhat unusual 
in 1947 of greatest 
of new pension business, in a year when 


experience 
having his volume 
relatively few new pensions were written. 

He is a past president of the Chicago 
CLU Chapter, and in 1941 he began his 


] 


work in management at Northwestern 


University for his Master’s degree, This 
the preparation of proj- 
One of these 


course involves 
ects and special studies. 
for the course direc- 
tor’s lecture in incentives, 
and this resulted in the interest of 
classmate for pension’ plans for his sev- 
eral companies, Dr. William R. Spriegel, 
director of the course, is now pub- 
book, “Principles of Business 
Organization.” One of the chapters is 
“The Role of Insurance in Busi- 


became the basis 


pensions as 


lishing a 


called 


ness,” and carries this footnote: “The 
Role of Insurance in Business, by George 
H. Gruendel, of George H. Gruendel 
Associates, an independent study 
carried on under the auspices of the 
management department of the School 
of Commerce, Northwestern University, 
1943, unpublished. Much of the material 
used in this chapter was taken from 
this study.” In 1941 George Gruendel 
wrote his first book on pensions. 

The business of the organization is 
divided just about 50-50 between corpo- 
rate and individual business, and his own 
business is divided about 90% cory.o- 
rate, and 10% individual. 


and 


Regular 


Mr. Gruendel has made a special point 
of his coordinating services in pensions, 
the weekly or bi-monthly interview with 
employes. In a number of business 
companies or corporations he has been 
made a director. During the war he 
acted as personnel director of one of his 
pension trust companies. All of his busi- 
ness now comes by reference. 


Former Captain of Marines 
Now $4,000,000 Producer 


Herman A. Zischke of Chicago, head 
of the Zischke Organization, Chicago and 
San Francisco, 


which specializes in profit 
sharing, pension 
and deferred com- 
pensation surveys 
and plans, sold his 
first life insurance 
while an_ under- 
graduate of the 
University of Wis- 
consin from which 
he was graduated. 
He entered insur- 
ance in 1923 after 
completing a spe- 
cial course in in- 
surance salesman- 
ship at Carnegie 
Institute of Tech- 





Wallinger nology After field 
H. A. Zischke work he became 
assistant superin- 


tendent of agencies at the Union Cen- 
tral home office in 1930. In 1931 he was 
appointed manager of the Chicago agen- 
cy where he continued for seventeen 
years, until he resigned to devote his 
time to the Zischke Organization. He 
regards himself as one of pioneers in the 
pension trust field as he wrote his first 
pension trust in 1934, 

Mr. Zischke is an active member of the 
Chicago Chamber of Commerce, and re- 
cently appeared on its pension panel. For 
the past five years he has been president 
of the Highland Park Library Board, 
and during the war headed the USO at 
Highland Park. He has also served as 
president of the Highland Park Commu- 
nity Chest campaign and as director of 
the Juvenile Protective Association. 

Recently his organization opened an 
office in San Francisco and Mr. Zischke 
is spending six weeks at a time in Chicago 
and San Francisco. He is a Life and 
Qualifying Member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table, and for the past several 
years his annual personal production has 
approximated $4 million in various large 
— ince companies, 

. Zischke’s principal hobby is dairy 


(Continued on Page 74) 





Collegemates His First 
Clients; Then Field Spread 


William D. Davidson, CLU, of the 
Woody Agency, Equitable Life Assur. 
ance Society, Chicago, is treasurer of the 
Chicago Associa. 
tion of Life Up. 
derwriters, a mem. 
ber of the board 
of directors, Chi- 
cago CLU, and 
active in comm. 
nity affairs of 
Park Ridge, Ill. 
nois. A graduate 
of Northwestern 
University, he 
joined the Equi- 
table in 1933. He 
was assistant 
agency manager 
from April, 1949, 
to April, 1948, and 

W. Davidson, CLU is now associate 
agency manager, 
Mr. Davidson’s first sales were mostly 
on university acquaintances and_ then 
spread over a_ broader field. He became 
a Life and Qualifying member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table in 1946, 

“In our office we have not attempted 
to specialize in any particular phase of 
the business, although the bulk of our 
work in recent years has been in estate 
planning and various forms of business in- 
surance,” he said. “In order to minimize 
to the greatest extent the common prob- 
lem of the multitudinous detail, we have 
set up certain standard forms of pro- 
cedure that have been very helpful, The 
agency uses a control chart which tells 
us at all times the status of a particular 
case as it progresses through the various 
steps toward the completion of the sum- 
marized plan and delivery to the client. 
In addition, we have developed standard 
forms for making beneficiary requests, 
simplified and standardized forms of pro- 
posals, and other such forms which cut 
down this detail problem.” 

He does a good deal of joint work, and 
has developed personalized pre-approach 
letters to pave the way for work on this 
yaASiS. 





Lorraine Sinton 





SINTON 


LORRAINE 


Le orraine Sinton, sales production mat- 
ager of Paul W. Cook agency, Mutua 
3enefit, Chicago, has for some years 
written many of the stories about Chi 
cago agents which have appeared 
The Gold Book. Her stories in this is 
sue include careers of Paul A. Hazard, 
William D. Davidson, H. A. Zischke, 
Sam L. Berg and George H. Gruendel 
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For our Field Underwriters= 


CAREER 
SECURITY 








Mutual Life Field Underwriters have hailed as the “finest 
in the business” a contract which assures them a complete 
security program. This program consists of three major 


provisions. 


The Mutual Lifetime Compensation Plan—Stabilizing income 
and minimizing the effect of fluctuating volume, this plan 
provides substantially larger earnings through extra com- 
pensation for quality business, and for service to policy- 
holders. 


Retirement Income—Part of the Lifetime Compensation 
Plan, it provides generous retirement benefits for Mutual 
Life Field Underwriters. 


The Insurance Benefit Plan—Supplementing the Lifetime 
Compensation Plan, it affords liberal protection against 
major hazards. This plan provides life insurance, accident 
and sickness benefits, and hospital and surgical benefits. 
The cost of this protection is shared by the Company. 





In this manner The Mutual Life brings personal security into the lives of their Field 


Underwriters, men and women who devote their career to bringing the security of 


life insurance to their neighbors. 


THE CHARLES J. BUESING AGENCY THE JOHN 


135 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


COrtlandt 7-5044 


THE WILLIAM H. KEE AGENCY THE MUTUAL LIFE 


5S Count ‘Shek, Heatiye “2, ¥. INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


MAin 4-1525 


THE RICHARD E. MYER AGENCY 
57 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 








L. KASSOFF AGENCY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Circle 6-5737 


THE A. EMIL LAWSON AGENCY 
Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 9-7440 


THE ADAM H. OBERHEIM AGENCY 
44-60 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


HAnover 2-2300 ORegon 3-7090 
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Marital Deduction and Life Insurance 


By Henry R. GLENN 


Assistant General Counsel, Life Insurance Association of America 


The dramatic and immediate effect of 


the Revenue Act of 1948, in both the 
public and political eye, was to reduce 
materially federal income taxes for mar- 
ried persons. Thus, the gross inequity 
and discrimination against citizens of 
non-community property states, particu- 
larly harsh during the recent years ot 
high surtax rates, came to an end. 

But the 1948 Revenue Act, from the 
long range viewpoint, did far more than 
that. Logically, it extended the commu- 
nity property principle, taxwise, also to 
estate and gift taxation in an effort to 
bring about further equalization and uni- 
formity as between community property 
and non-community property states. This 
was accomplished by the incorporation in 
the law of an additional deduction for 
spouses—called the “marital deduction.” 


Substantial Family Unit Savings 
If Properly Used 


When properly used, the deduction 
may result in substantial savings to the 
family unit. By this process, completely 
new tax principles and concepts were in- 
troduced. Beyond the Congressional com- 
mittee reports designed to explain, in 
some measure, the purpose and scope 
of these new concepts of taxation, the 
way to full understanding of the novel 
principles involved is completely un- 
charted and will have to await appro- 
priate regulations. These committee re- 
ports, in many places dull and highly 
technical, offer some assistance and they 
should be strictly followed in the absence 
of more definitive rules. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to discuss the applica- 
tion of the law to life insurance situa- 
tions, with the hope that what is said 
may be of some assistance to the field 
forces of life insurance. 


The “Marital Deduction” 
Estate Tax 


New Section 812 (e) (1) (A) grants a 
“marital deduction” from the gross es- 
tate where certain property interests, 
“included in the gross estate,” pass to 
the decedent’s surviving spouse. The 
law is clear that life insurance, endow- 
ment and annuity contracts are consid- 
ered to be an interest in property pass- 
ing from the decedent to his surviving 
spouse (Section 812 (e) (3) (D) and (G)). 
Accordingly, benefits payable under such 
contracts qualify for the marital deduc- 
tion, if payable in a manner consistent 
with the rules established by the law. 

The amount of the marital deduc- 


tion is limited to 50% of the value 
of the “adjusted gross estate.” The 
term “adjusted gross estate” means, 
briefly, the gross estate minus deduc- 
tions prescribed by Section 812 (b) 
which generally consist of funeral ex- 
penses, administration expenses, claims 


against the estate, etc. For example, in 
a case where $200,000 is left to the de- 
cedent’s surviving spouse, and deductions 
under Section 812 (b) amount to $30,000, 
the adjusted gross estate would be $170,- 
000, resulting in a maximum marital de- 
duction of $85,000 (50% of $170,000). 
The net taxable estate in such a case 
would be $25,000 ($170,000 less $85,000, 
marital deduction, and less $60,000, gen- 
eral exemption). 

For the community property states, a 
special rule requires, generally, that in 
the computing of the adjusted gross es- 
tate there must be deducted from the 
gross estate all community property, in- 
cluding insurance purchased with com- 
munity funds, and a pro rata share of 
Section &812(b) deductions. Community 
property is so deducted because only 
one-half is includible in the gross estate 


Matar 


HENRY R. GLENN 


for tax purposes. The net effect, gener- 
ally, is to make the marital deduction 
applicable only with respect to the sepa- 
rate estate of a spouse. 

It is important to note that the maxi- 
mum marital deduction may never ‘ex- 
ceed one-half of the ; .djusted gross es- 
tate. Thus the tax result is the same 
if only one-half of the estate, properly 
qualified for the marital deduction, is left 
to a spouse. As will be pointed out, to 
obtain the maximum tax advantage, those 
planning estates should keep this thought 
in mind at all times. 

The marital deduction applies to all 
types of property as well as to life insur- 
ance. It is a deduction from the gross 
estate, not an exemption. Its use and 
application should be determined only 
after a full and careful analysis, by one 
experienced in tax and estate matters, 
of all the property in a decedent’s estate 
and the manner in which a person pro- 
poses to leave it. 


Application of the Marital Deduction 
Principle 


The application of the principle pre- 
sents no difficulties in those cases where 
proceeds are payable, without contingent 
payees, to a surviving spouse, The marital 
deduction applies, without question, Take 
for example, the case where a dece- 
dent leaves $100,000 of life insurance 
proceeds payable outright to his wife. 
Since there would be no Section 812 (b) 
deductions (expenses chargeable against 
the estate) in such a case, the adjusted 
gross estate would be $100,000 and the 
marital deduction $50,000 (50% of $100,- 
000.) Obviously, no tax would be in- 
curred since the marital deduction of 
$50,000 added to the general estate ex- 
emption of $60,000 would exceed the 
amount of the estate left by the deced- 
ent. 

The law disallows the deduction, how- 
ever, in certain types of cases where the 
interest of the spouse termin: ites This is 
called the “terminable interest” rule. Un- 
der it, if at the termination of the sur- 
viving spouse’s interest, for example, a 
life estate, some other person, such 
as a contingent payee, is entitled to 
enjoyment of any part of the property, 
the interest of the spouse will not qual- 
ify for the deduction, unless the transfer 
creating such a terminating interest con- 
forms with one of the exceptions to the 





terminable interest rule. Conversely, if 
under the instrument transferring prop- 
erty, the surviving spouse, or upon death, 
her estate, has the entire interest, the 
deduction is not disqualified, even though 
it is obvious that her interest will termi- 
nate in a general sense, at some time, 
either through death, the expenditure of 
all amounts payable or the expiration of 
the contract period of payment. In other 
words, it is a special kind of terminating 
interest which is disqualified. It may be 
helpful, therefore, by way of clarifying 
terminating interests for marital deduc- 
tion purposes, to discuss such interests 
briefly under the classifications of (1) 
qualifying terminating interests and (2) 
nonqualifying terminating interests. 


Qualifying Terminating Interests 


Congress has so framed the law that un- 
less some person other than the spouse 
or her estate may have an interest when 
the interest of the surviving spouse ter- 
minates, such generally terminating fac- 
tors as death, consumption of all amounts 
payable, or the end of the term, do not 
result in a terminable interest of the 
disqualifying type. To disqualify for 
the deduction, a possibility must exist 
that some contingent payee, other than 
the surviving spouse or her estate, will 
be entitled to a remainder interest on 
the failure of the interest of the surviv- 
ing spouse. 

Thus, although the interest of the 
surviving spouse may terminate, the mar- 
ital deduction is not disallowed unless 
there is a terminating interest of the 
disqualifying type. For example, (1) an 
interest or installment settlement to the 
surviving spouse and, upon her death, to 
her estate, or (2) a settlement to the sur- 
viving spouse in the form of a life an- 
nuity without refund, or with refund to 
her estate, would not be disqualified, 
since no other person is entitled to an 
interest in the property. The Senate 
report makes it perfectly clear that such 
interests qualify for the marital deduc- 
tion. Nor would the deduction be dis- 
allowed under a joint and survivor an- 
nuity where the survivor, if a spouse, 
receives the complete survivorship inter- 
est. A spouse’s interest in the case of a 
settlement to wife and daughter in equal 
shares, where the remainder interest of 
the spouse vests in her estate in the 
event payments are not exhausted at 
death, would also qualify. Here again, 
since the interest or share in property 
passing to the surviving spouse is owned 
wholly by her, no other person has been 
given an interest in the property payable 
to the surviving spouse. 


Nonqualifying Terminating Interests 


Here we find the heart of the terminable 
interest rule. Generally, under Section 
812 (e) (1) (B), entitled “Life Estate or 
Other Terminable Interest,” a disqualify- 
ing terminable interest results in those 
cases where, as one writer has described 
it, there is. the possibility of a “remain- 
der upon terminable interests”;  viz., 
where some other person, pursuant to 
directions of the decedent, is entitled, 
upon the happening of some contingency, 
for example, death, which terminates 
the interest of the surviving spouse in 
property, to an interest in any part of 
the property primarily given to the sur- 
viving spouse. The time of failure of the 
spouse’s interest is unimportant since the 
deduction would be disallowed if at the 
date of the decedent’s death there is the 
remotest possibility, under the instru- 
ment passing property, that any other 
person, named by the decedent, might 


enjoy any part of the property. 
the marital deduction is 


In addition, 





unqualifiedly disallowed in those cases, 
presumably infrequent, where the deced- 
ent has directed an executor or trustee 
to purchase an annuity for a spouse, re- 
gardless of whether any person has a 
remainder interest therein. 


In these modern times people of sub- 
stantial means, and those who leave 
large insurance estates, usually plan their 
estates to ensure the financial sec urity 
of a surviving spouse during life, with 
provision being made for benefits to 
contingent payees upon the death of the 
spouse. Deferred settlement plans in life 
insurance occupy a prominent place in 
estate planning of this type. Now, it 
will be readily observed that most, or all, 
of such plans presently in force contain 
a disqualifying terminable interest. For- 
tunately, however, the Congress has af- 
forded means whereby life insurance 
settlement plans containing a disqualify- 
ing terminable interest may qualify for 
the marital deduction. The law very 
appropriately provides exceptions for 
such cases. Thus, despite the restrictions 
of the rule, it is possible for life insur- 
ance settlements, otherwise disqualified, 
to qualify for the marital deduction. 


The Exceptions 


So far as life insurance is concerned, 
these exceptions may be labeled (1) the 
common disaster exception, and (2) the 
deferred settlement exception. 

The Common Disaster Exception. Many 
life insurance policies incorporate clauses 
which make provision for payment to 
contingent payees in the event the pri- 
mary beneficiary and the insured per- 
ish as the result of a common dis- 
aster; in other words, if the beneficiary 
spouse does not live to receive the 
proceeds. This is usually accomplished 
by a clause providing, in effect, for 
payment to the beneficiary spouse 
if living at the time proofs of death 
are filed, or if living at the end of 
a specified time following the death of 
the insured, otherwise to contingent pay- 
ees Obviously, in the example given, 
if the beneficiary spouse is still alive 
when the insured dies, her interest is 
a terminable interest of the disqualifying 
type since as of the date of the insured’s 
death contingent payees would have an 
interest in the event the beneficiary 
spouse also dies. Section 812 (e) (1) 
(D), however, specifically excepts this 
type of case for marital deduction pur- 
poses. It provides, in effect, that the 
spouse’s interest will not be ‘considered 
as terminable if, under the contract, a 
terminable interest is present only in 
the event death of the surviving spouse 
occurs within a period not exceeding 
six_months or only if both spouses die 
as the result of a common disaster. The 
spouse beneficiary, of course, must actu- 
ally survive the specified period, which 
in no event may exceed six months. 
Accordingly, if the deduction is to be 
obtained under the usual type of bene- 
ficiary clause covering such cases, the 
wording of the clause should not defer 
payment to a spouse beyond the six- 
months’ period. 

The Deferred Settlement Exception. In 
formulating the new concept of estate 
taxation, Congress recognized that in 
modern estate planning the trust device, 
and deferred settlement agreements in 
the life insurance field, play an impor- 
tant part. Under these arrangements 
lifetime incomes are usually provided 
for spouses with remainder interest to 
contingent payees, such as children. In 
this way the decedent makes certain that 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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You can create new business and increase present volume by persuading your clients to finance 
their Life Insurance Premiums through THE CHASE LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUM BUDGET PLAN. 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES: 


1. Your client signs a note for the total amount monthly installments, over a period of one 
he would usually pay at the quarterly rate year, at the same total cost, in most instances, 
to carry his life insurance for one year. as his insurance charges would be if he paid 


2. The Chase pays your client’s premiums for a 
full year in advance. 


3. Your client repays the Chase in convenient his note up to $5,000. 






Che G, 
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CE Phy 
Che Chase BG Play 10M 
LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUM 
BUDGET PLAN 
Popes 
A great Convenience 
to Policyholders “ATIONA, oa 
°F Mew vag, WK 
THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK ——— 
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them on a quarterly basis. 
4. The Chase provides life insurance without cost 
to your client covering the unpaid balance of 


Our folder, THE CHASE LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUM BUDGET PLAN, és 
available in quantities to underwriters for distribution to their policyholders. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Consumer Credit Department 


52 Cedar Street Telephone HAnover 2-6000 . 


New York 15 
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Effect on Settlement Options 
Of the 1948 Revenue Act 


By Harry 8. REDEKER 
General Counsel, Fidelity Mutual Life 


In an article appearing elsewhere in 
this issue, Henry R. Glenn, assistant 
general counsel, Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, has ably explained the 
changes in the new Revenue Act that 
affect life insurance and annuity con- 
tracts, particularly the more recent 
amendments under Section 812(e)(1)(G) 
made by H.J.R. 429. For that reason, no 
detailed explanation of those changes 
will be made here. Rather, these remarks 
will be confined to a discussion of five 
or six practical problems that have been 
observed either in the administration of 
settlement options from the home office 
or by virtue of repeated inquiries from 
field men and lawyers. Undoubtedly, 
Treasury Department regulations that 
should be released about the time this 
issue goes to press will clear up many 
of the doubtful or debatable questions. 
Meanwhile, answers must depend on our 
best thinking and conjecture. 

Most of the problems that have arisen 
concerning the effect of the new law on 
settlement options involve the Federal 
estate tax rather than the gift tax or 
the income tax changes. Accordingly, this 
article will be limited to a discussion 
of estate tax problems. 

Power of Appointment to the Surviving 
Spouse 

The provision of Section 812(e)(1)(G) 
that i been of chief concern to life 
insurance companies is the requirement 
that the surviving spouse of the insured 
must be given the power “to appoint all 
amounts payable under such contract 
(exercisable in favor of such surviving 
spouse, or of the estate of such sur- 
viving spouse, or in favor of either, 
whether or not in each case the power 
is exercisable in favor of others) . 

Such power may be exercisable by will 
or during life, and must be exercisable 
“by such spouse alome and in all events.” 
As we interpret these provisions, the 
surviving spouse must be given either a 
full withdrawal or commutation privilege 
during lifetime or the power to appoint 
to her estate at her death. There is no 
requirement that both powers be given 
and no obligation that the surviving 
spouse actually exercise either power. 

An overwhelming majority of com- 
panies refuse to incorporate provisions 
in beneficiary designations that will per- 
mit the wife as beneficiary to exercise 
a power of appointment by will, upon the 
theory pea settlement of the proceeds 
at the death of the wife would neces- 
sarily be dele rred until all questions per- 
taining to the validity of the will had 
been finally adjudicated. A lesser ma- 
jority of companies refuse to include in 
a settlement agreement a power to a 
beneficiary to appoint contingent bene- 
ficiaries. It has been suggested that the 
exercise of such power might be invalid 
as a “testamentary disposition without 
the formality of a will,” although the 
testamentary disposition argument was 
rejected on other facts in Mutual Benefit 
Life v. Ellis, 125 F.(2d)127(1942) and it 
was held that the payees were entitled 
to recover as third party beneficiaries. 


Latitude Given by Companies 
Despite the company rules described in 
the preceding paragraph, most companies 
will permit either the full power of with- 
drawal or the power of appointment by 
the surviving spouse to her estate to 





qualify the particular proceeds under 
Subparagraph (G). The following is the 
clause used by the Fidelity Mutual Life 
to cover the latter situation: 


“Said wife, subsequent to the death 
of the insured, shall have the power, 
by writing filed during her lifetime 
with the company, on a form satisfac- 
tory to it, to direct the company to 
pay to the executors or administrators 
of the estate of said wife, the proceeds 
retained by the company at the death 
of said wife, or the commuted value 
of all unpaid instalments certain pay- 
able hereunder after the said wife’s 
death, notwithstanding any contrary 
provision of this mode of settlement 
designation.” 


Where the power of appointment is 
confined to the estate of the surviving 
spouse, the testamentary objection seems 
to lose its significance. Moreover, there 
is much less likelihood of dissipation of 
the proceeds than if a full withdrawal 
privilege is given to the surviving spouse. 
She will not as readily exercise the 
power of appointment to her estate to 
defeat the rights of the contingent bene- 
ficiaries, who will usually be children 
of the insured and his wife. According- 
ly, this power of appointment in favor 
of the estate appears to be more popu- 
lar than the full withdrawal privilege in 
qualifying the proceeds for the marital 
deduction. 


Contingent Beneficiaries 

Apprehension has been expressed by 
some estate planning lawyers over the 
designation of contingent payees, when 
the surviving spouse is given a power 
of appointment, and they have suggested 
that the surviving spouse’s estate be 
named as the final payee to insure avail- 
ability of the marital deduction. It is 
difficult to see the logic of this position. 
Both the phraseology of Subparagraph 
(G) and the explanations in the House 
and Senate Committee Reports confirm 
the conclusion that Subparagraph (G) 
is an exception to the terminable interest 
rule, and that, if its provisions are clearly 
followed, the proceeds will qualify for 
the marital deduction despite the ter- 
minable interest that is created by the 
designation of contingent beneficiaries. 
Danger of Common Disaster Clauses 

Common disaster provisions were pop- 
ular sales tools used by the life under- 
writer under the old law as one phase 
of the importance of careful estate plan- 
ning. Such provisions have been useful 
both in wills and under life insurance 
policies to avoid imposition of a second 
set of taxes as well as administration 
expenses in event of the occurrence of 
the contingency. 

The marital deduction under the 1948 
Revenue Act changes this picture, par- 
ticularly where the wife has no estate 
of her own. Unless a given family situ- 
ation requires provision against the com- 
mon disaster contingency, such clause 
may prove a “boomerang.” In most 
instances, the client will have everything 
to lose and nothing to gain by inclusion 
of such clause, as can best be illustrated 
by consideration of two subparagraphs 
of the new law in the light of two 
factual situations, 

Under subparagraph (B) of Section 
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812 (e) (1), the marital deduction will be 
disallowed as to any property in which 
the surviving spouse is given a termin- 
able interest. A provision that property 
passing from the decedent to the sur- 
viving spouse shall vest in some other 
if she dies as the result of a 


person 
common disaster after the death of the 
decedent is a “terminable interest” 
within the meaning of this subpara- 


graph. Another subparagraph of this 
same section—subparagraph (D)—states 
that a common disaster provision shall 
not be regarded as creating a terminable 
interest if—and here is the “joker’—the 
termination of the surviving spouse’s in- 
terest does not, in fact, occur as the 
result of such common disaster. Stating 
it another way, if the decedent and his 
wife are killed in a common disaster, 
the termination of her interest because 
of the common disaster clause will re- 
sult in disallowance of the marital de- 
duction. Let us examine two factual 
situations. 


Assume the husband’s adjusted gross 
estate to be $120,000 composed, for the 
purpose of illustration, entirely of life 
insurance, and further assume a maxi- 
mum marital deduction to be consistent 
with his family objectives. Let us fur- 
ther assume the settlement that best 
fits his picture is a provision that the 
proceeds of half the policies—$60,000— 
shall be retained at interest with un- 
limited withdrawal privileges on the part 
of his wife and the right to change to 
any other settlement option. The pro- 
ceeds of the remaining half of the poli- 
cies will be payable to the wife under 
the policy option providing an annuity 
in the form of instalments for twenty 
years certain and for her continued life 
thereafter. The proceeds payable under 
the annuity option will not be subject 
to the wife’s control and will represent 
the “non-marital” portion of the estate. 
The availability of the marital deduction 
on the proceeds retained at interest plus 
the general estate exemption of $60,000 
will make the tax liability zero in the 





estate of the husband as well as in 
the estate of his wife. 

Now let us change the above facts 
slightly by the adoption of the sugges- 
tion of an enthusiastic agent that some 
form of common disaster clause be in- 
cluded in the settlement agreement un- 
der which the proceeds are retained at 
interest. If the wife survives the hus- 
band and does not die as the result of 
such contingency, nothing has been 
gained by the inclusion of the particular 
clause. On the other hand, if the com- 
mon disaster contingency actually oc- 
curs, the marital deduction will be un- 
available in the husband’s estate under 
the two subparagraphs explained above, 
While administration expenses would be 
saved in the wife’s estate, this saving 
would be far overshadowed by the $9,500 
federal estate tax payable on the hus- 
band’s estate because of disallowance of 
the marital deduction. Had common dis- 
aster phraseology not been. included 
the settlement agreement, the deferred 
settlement itself would have served as 
a_ safeguard against this contingency, 
Assuming a provision for monthly inter- 
est payments, the widow’s estate would 
at the very most be entitled to one or 
two interest payments, for she would 
hardly have had sufficient opportunity 
to exercise her privilege to withdraw 
principal. 

The same principle applies to the sim- 
pler illustration of half the proceeds 
—$60, 000—being paid in cash to the wife 
‘if she is living at noon on the tenth 
day following the insured’s death,” with 
the other $60,000 of proceeds payable as 
an annuity as described above. If the 
wife dies during the ten days following 
the death of the insured, the husband’s 
estate will receive no marital deduction. 
The administration expenses saved be- 
cause of the quoted clause could have 
been saved as effectively by a provision 
for retention of the “cash” portion of 
the proceeds at interest with full with- 
drawal privileges, but with no reference 
to the common disaster contingency. 
This arrangement will qualify this one- 
half of the proceeds under Section 812 
(e) (1) (G). Accordingly, it would seem 
inadvisable to use a common disaster 
clause in any case where it is desired 
to make available a substantial portion 
of a client’s estate for the marital 
deduction. 


Splitting Proceeds Into Shares 


Subparagr raph (G) requires that “all 
amounts” payable during the life of the 
surviving spouse must be payable only 
to such spouse in order to qualify for 
the marital deduction. When the pro- 
ceeds of a single insurance policy are 
split into two shares with one share 
payable to the surviving spouse under 
an agreement which would ordinarily 
qualify for the marital deduction, and 
the other share payable to some other 
beneficiary, is the surviving spouse the 
payee of “all amounts” under the con- 
tract? This is one of the unanswered 
questions that it is hoped the regulations 
will cover. 

It is submitted that each distinct share 
of proceeds of a particular policy should 
be regarded separately from each other 
share under the philosophy of the new 
act. Section 812(e)(1)(A) provides that 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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Tax Folders 
Available 


Extra copies of our pocket-size tax 
folder, showing changes made by the 
Federal Revenue Act of 1948, are 
now available for life insurance men. 
The latest Federal and New York 
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Sales Angles In The 1948 Revenue Act 


By Lexia E. THompson, Counsel, and 
E. A. Starr, Assistant Superintendent of Agencies 


The Revenue Act of 1948 eases the 
burden of income taxes for everybody, 
and especially for married couples. The 
practical effect is similar to that of 
general raise in pay. For those who have 
not been able to keep abreast of rising 
living costs, the extra money from tax 
savings will be a means of curtailing debt 
or of procuring necessities, the purchase 
of which has been postponed for lack of 
funds. But for others, the addi- 
tional income available because of tax 
reductions can and should be used for 
a Savings program to provide future se- 
curity for the family. It is up to the life 
insurance salesman to see that such sav- 
adequate 


many 


ings programs include an 


amount of insurance. 
Great Opportunity for Agents 

Every agent has a number of prospects 
who have put off the purchase of insur- 
ance on the ground that all their earn- 
the daily needs of the family 
It is the time now to 
Some of them 


ings go for 
or the business. 
call on these people again. 
have admitted that they would like more 
personal insurance to provide income 
for their families. Some of them have 
been waiting to see their way clear to 
buy insurance to fund partnership or 
stock purchase agreements. The money 
released from the demands of the income 
tax may be the start of substantial sales 
for any of these purposes, 

The ~ that the take-home pay of 
emploves has been increased because of 
a smaller reduction for the withholding 
tax may make a difference in the attitude 
of the employer who has been consider- 
ing a contributory pension or profit- 
sharing plan. Many employers have been 
unable to adopt retirement plans for 
their employes because of the cost. In 
such cases, plans might possibly be pur- 
chased with the assistance of the em- 
ployes. Although recognizing the value 
of such plans, the employers have been 
reluctant to approach their employes 
with any proposition that would result in 
less money in the pay envelope, in view 
of the inroads already made by the with- 
holding tax. With less deductible for 
the withholding tax because of the de- 
crease in rates and the splitting of 
income of married couples for tax pur- 
poses, the attitude of these employers 
may have changed. Another interview 
might result in the sale of a retirement 
or profit-sharing plan. If the employer 
is unable to undertake any part of the 
cost, he may be willing to give the agent 
a franchise to solicit his employes for 
insurance on a payroll deduction plan. 


Gift Tax Provisions 


The changes in the gift tax provisions 
offer the possibility of a larger sale in 
the case in which a wealthy member of 
the family is contemplating gifts of in- 
gent to his children or grandchildren, 
if the donor is married. If he and his 
aie agree to the pooling of their gifts, 
their total gift tax exclusion as to each 
donor would be $6,000, thus making it 
possible to purchase larger policies on 
either an annual or single premium basis. 

At the present time, there appears to 
be some doubt as to whether the first 
premium payment on an annual premium 
policy comes within the gift tax exclu- 
sion, since in most cases it creates no 


Connecticut Mutual Life 


value immediately available to the owner. 
It might be considered as creating only 
a future interest. If that is so, the gift 
of the first premium would have to be 
set off against the general lifetime ex- 
emptions, totaling $60,000, of the donor 
and his wife. If the donee is of age, the 
problem would be avoided by a direct 
gift of the premium to the donee, rather 
than actual payment to the insurance 
company by the donor. 

A provision was contained in H.R. 
6712 (the general tax revision bill which 
was passed by the House, but not acted 
upon by the Senate prior to the adjourn- 
ment of Congress in June) which added 
an exclusion of $3,000, applicable to the 
aggregate of gifts of future interests 
made by any donor during the calendar 
year. This provision is likely to reappear 
in the tax bill which will come up be- 
fore the next Congress. It would be 


helpful in cases involving gifts of insur- 
ance policies in which a question exists 


independent estate of her own. Emphasis 
may thus be placed upon her need for 
increased insurance to meet her estate 
taxes. 

In some cases, it will be better to 
forego the marital deduction in the hus- 
band’s estate in order to avoid increasing 
the taxable estate of the wife. It will 
also develop in some instances that the 
original plan for the protection of the 
wife and family is too good to change, 
and that the unused portion of the mar- 
ital deduction may be taken up with 
new life insurance payable directly to 
the wife. By this means, the estate can 
be increased without incurring additional 
tax and the wife will receive funds which 
she could use for payment of taxes on 
her husband’s estate, if she wished to 
do so. 


One Theory Which Is a Boomerang 


It will be seen that the foregoing 
comments are based on the common as- 
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as to whether the gift is of an immediate 
or a future interest. 
Marital Deduction 


The sections of the new law which have 
proved to be of most interest to the life 
insurance salesman are those creating 
the marital deduction. They give the 
gent, who has worked in estate plan- 
ning, a reason for calling again upon 
old clients, and open the doors for inter- 
views with new prospects. Much has 
been said and written about the advisa- 
bility of studying and revising all estate 
arrangements in the light of the new 
law. The danger is that well thought 
out plans will be thrown overboard un- 
necessarily. If a plan has been worked 
out under the old law to provide in- 
come for the family, it should be changed 
as little as possible, and alterations in 
the plan should be kept within the origi- 
nal outline. 

The substance of the rule for obtaining 
the marital deduction is that property 
or insurance must pass to the wife with- 
out any substantial limitation on her 
right to control its final disposition. 
This means that the property will be 
taxed in the wife’s estate if she retains 
it until her death, and may serve to 


increase her estate taxes very substan- 
tially, especially if she already has an 


sumption made by the husband and his 
insurance agent in most cases, that the 
wife will outlive the husband. This 
theory, on which most insurance sales 
are based, has proved a boomerang in 
some instances, since the introduction 
of the marital deduction into the tax 
picture. The reduction of estate taxes 
through the marital deduction has led 
some wealthy policyholders to feel that 
they are carrying more insurance for es- 
tate purposes than they will need. To 
these people, it must be pointed out that 
whether or not the marital deduction will 
be available to their estates cannot be 
determined until the death of the policy- 
holder occurs. It would be foolish to 
drop insurance, on the supposition that 
the estate tax will be less than under 
the old law, if the policyholder has any- 
one other than his wife for whom his 
estate should be preserved. 


Our material has been prepared in the 
absence of any Treasury Department 
regulations interpreting the Revenue Act 
of 1948, and in the face of gathering war 
clouds on the European horizon. 
Whether it will be possible to maintain 
the new tax rates, and whether the im- 
plications of the new law are as broad 
as we suppose, remain for the future to 
determine. 
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Accounting Dept. 
(Continued from Page 28) 


chine tabulations of investment transac. 
tions. 

(7) Auditing—This division audits lj 
daily income reports as they are received 
from the various home office departments 
and from the agency collection offices, 

Each department and collection office re- 

ceiving or disbursing money from the 
company is given a physical audit at 
least once a year. (8) Planning—This 
division is constantly studying company 
operating procedure in an effort to elimj- 
nate duplicate and unnecessary work and 
to improve office methods. In accounting 
as in geometry, a straight line is the 
shortest distance between two points, 
The modern planning division more than 
pays for itself in inaugurating “straight 
line” procedures. 

Although it is recognized that there 
is much room for improvement, this ac- 
counting system has worked very well 
for us. It is realized that it may not 
work at all for some other company. 
Each company has accounting problems 
peculiar unto itself and they should 
be treated individually. However, a per- 
usal of what others are doing often sug- 
gests ideas for improvement in our own 
methods. 

A Major Function 

As record keeping is a major function 
in a life insurance company, it is impor- 
tant to head the Accounting department 
with a strong experienced man who has 
been given sufficient authority to get the 
job done. Although common titles for 
the chief accounting officer are Secre- 
tary, Assistant Secretary, Auditor, Cash- 
ier, Statistician, Chief Accountant, etc, 
the trend appears toward the title of 
Controller. Some companies have made 
the position elective while others handle 
it by appointment. In some instances 
the position is defined in the By-Laws 
and in others the duties are assigned by 
a proper official of the company. The 
Controllers Institute of America has 
done much to popularize the title and at 
their suggestion we made the office elec- 
tive and use the following corporate by- 
law: “The duties of the Controller shall 
be to maintain adequate records of all 
assets, liabilities and transactions of this 
company; to see that adequate audits 
thereof are currently and regularly made 
and in conjunction with other officials 
and department heads to initiate and 
enforce measures and procedures where- 
by the business of this company shall 
be conducted with maximum safety, effi- 
ciency and economy. He shall in all 
matters be subject to the control of the 
executive committee. His powers and 
duties shall extend to all departments 
and branch offices of the company.” 

The Staff 


From this it can be seen that our 
accounting department is managed by a 
controller. Other members of the ac- 
counting staff are two assistant control- 
lers, an auditor, an assistant auditor, a 
cashier, an assistant cashier, several 
sepuniaces and an average of about 9 


employes. Due to our highly centralized 
accounting procedure this constitutes 
practically all of the associates in the 


home office devoting any time to ac- 
counting or related activities. We have 
25 agency collection offices. The average 
office employs two to four people and 
generally services from $5 to $7 millions 
of insurance in force per person. Com- 
pany insurance in force totals over $745,- 
000,000 represented by over 370,000 poli- 
cies. Gross assets are $200,000,000 and 
annual new issued business is over $100,- 

It has been said a journal is a history 

of financial transactions in the order in 
which they occur, while a ledger is a 
classification of like transactions. Basi- 
cally, that is the work of the account- 
ing department. Recording and distribut- 
ing the transactions created by others— 
brought about originally by the efforts 
of the agent. 

In closing I should like to point out 
that the accounting department does not 
provide the fuel for the machine of busi- 
ness nor do they start it operating. Their 
job is to keep it lubricated and to keep 
an accurate “log” of what it does. 
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THE BEST PENSION PLAN... 


Insured or Self-Administered? 


Here’s a question you’ve been asked by business execu- 
tives, time and again. And here’s the answer, by the lead- 
ing independent consultant on employee benefit plans. 


There is NO one best Pension Plan 


Choosing a pension plan is like buying a suit of clothes. 
What may be a perfect fit for one man may be a hopeless 
misfit for another! A pension plan must be custom-tail- 
ored to the needs and budget of a business. Whatever 
the type of plan, it should be flexible enough to permit 


little or no payments during poor business years! 


When should an insurance agent try to sell a fully 
insured plan? 


Only when an honest study of his prospect’s business shows 
that an insured plan is the best possible plan for that 
business. And here’s why it is sound business judgment 
for an insurance agent to refer his client to an indepen- 
dent consultant. Our staff of experts is thoroughly equipped 
to determine which is the best plan for any business. If 
the decision is for a fully or partly insured plan, naturally 
you will receive the commissions. If the plan is to be 
self-administered, remember you have not lost a client. 
You will have served his best interests. And you will 
have left a lasting impression in his mind that far super- 
sedes any immediate financial gains for you! 


In addition there are substantial collateral insurance 
commissions from group hospitalization, surgical, accident 
and sickness, group (term) life, group permanent ordinary 


life, supplemental individual policies via salary savings, 
key man and “buy and sell” business insurance, personal 
estate planning insurance, etc. 


The time for installing Pension Plans is NOW 


Labor relations today are in a badly confused state. There 
is a definite trend on the part of organized labor towards 
employee benefits plans. Setting up such a plan proves 
an employer’s interest in his employees. And the em- 
ployer himself benefits! A pension plan cuts payroll costs 
by enabling him to retire disabled and over-age employees. 
It helps build a more stable, more productive working 
force. It provides him and other top executives with a 
substantial retirement income. 








THE PENSION PLANNING COMPANY is one 
of the oldest and most experienced organizations in 
its field, having served more than 500 employers. Its 
staff consists of expert consultants and actuaries with 
over 20 years of continuous experience. We are NOT 
an insurance agency. Our product is a vital profes- 
sional service which can help a business to strengthen 
its internal organization und cement employee rela- 
tions. We are completely impartial. Of the plans 
we have successfully installed in businesses of all 
types and sizes, about one-third were self-administered 
plans, one-third fully insured plans and one-third 
were plans combining both insurance and self-admin- 
istration. 








THE PENSION PLANNING COMPANY 


527 Fifth Avenue “ 


New York 17, New York 
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ensions For Small Business Plans 


The early growth of employe welfare 
plans providing for retirement pensions 
occurred primarily among the larger 
companies in the country. The effect of 
the war on profits and the impact of 
the Excess Profits tax further encour- 
aged the adoption of pension plans by 
organizations with large numbers of em- 
ployes. 

Although the use of formal pension plans 
by small business has been more limited, a 
definite expansion in this field can be 
noted. It is no longer unusual to find 
formal pension plans established in firms 
where the total number of employes may 
not exceed eight or ten persons and the 
total of original participants may be only 
three or four. A small business which 
has had a long history of operation has 
a good chance of remaining in business 
through the years to come, and, if this is 
the case, then whether the business be 
small or large, it will have a retirement 
problem on its hands. The problem may 
be no larger than the payment of monthly 
pensions to one or two people at a time, 
but in a small concern with a low 
monthly payroll the addition of even a 
small monthly pension for an individual 
who is no longer contributing to the 
profits of the business may be an undue 
drain, 


A Principal Problem of Small Firms 


Let us look for a moment at the pen- 
sion trust field from the standpoint of 
the owners of a small business. One of 
the main problems in a small firm is 
to attract and hold top-grade personnel 
where competition is extreme from large 
concerns. Many individuals considering 
a position will feel that both from the 
standpoint of security and future op- 
portunity the large concern has more to 
offer than the small concern. In addition 
many large concerns now have employe 
benefit plans and the prospective em- 
tide may well feel that he can not 

ifford to pass up the guarantees of their 
pension plan. It is going to be increas- 


ingly necessary for ‘the small employer 
to meet or better the retirement guar- 
antees of the larger concerns. Another 


incentive for the adoption of a pension 
plan lies in the very close relationships 
between employer and employe in the 
smaller businesses. 

The feeling of personal moral respon- 
sibility to his employes will be much 
deeper with the man who has owned a 
business for a good many years than it 
could possibly be with the management 


By Doris MONTGOMERY 
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of a large concern having many thou- 
sands of employes. To meet that obliga- 
tion the operator of a small business 
may very well agree with his employes 
that he will take care of them in certain 
ways at their retirement or in the event 
of their death. However, unless a def- 
inite plan of establishing reserve to 
underwrite that obligation is adopted, 
the employer may face an embarrass- 
ingly heavy future cost and the employes 
may have no confidence that they will 
actually receive the expected benefits, 
From the standpoint of the employes 
of a small business, a formal pension 
plan is of the greatest importance. If an 
individual is employed by a large con- 
cern having a substantial financial back- 
log and history of profitable operations 
and a promise or understanding is made 
that certain retirement benefits will be 
paid in the years to come, the employe 
can feel reasonably certain that there 
will be funds available to meet those 
agreements even though his retirement 
should not take place for many years. 
In a small concern, however, changes 
can come about so quickly that, even 
though the employer presently has the 
best intentions in the world, the em- 
ploye cannot be sure that when the time 
comes for his retirement his employer 
will be in a condition financially to make 
the payments. Accordingly, his knowl- 
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edge that a definite formal plan is in 
operation and that reserves are being 
accumulated which will belong to him 
should the firm be unable to continue 
its plan into the future, is of great im- 
portance. In addition, it frequently hap- 
pens that compensation in smaller con- 
cerns follows along at a slightly lower 
level than that existing in large organ- 
izations with the result that the em- 
ployes have less leeway for the building 
up of personal retirement plans and in- 
surance benefits for their families. If 
such is the case, the employer can 
equalize this difference to some extent 
through a pension plan. 


The Agent’s Standpoint 


From the standpoint of the insurance 
agent there are advantages in soliciting 
pension plans in small business. While 
it takes a pension expert with broad ex- 
perience in the various methods of fund- 
ing to advise with a large corporation 
concerning the proper details of a pen- 
sion plan and the various methods of 
funding, a good agent who is thorough- 
ly familiar with his company’s policies 
and their functions and who has a basic 
understanding of pension problems can 
devise a plan for a small organization 
which will provide adequate pensions. 
The time involved both in computing and 
selling the case will not be so great that 
the agent will lose contact with his 
other lines of business. The agent can 
use the idea of pensions to initiate con- 
tacts which may result in the sale of 
business insurance or insurance for es- 
tate liquidity or he may from the op- 
posite standpoint find himself with a 
pension case where his original solicita- 
tion was in connection with some other 
type of insurance. A resurvey of busi- 
ness insurance prospect may well dis- 
close to an agent a number of situations 
where there is a real need for a pension. 

Among the small concerns which have 
installed pension plans we find many 
banks, private schools, small manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and distributors of 
various types of tools, plumbing equip- 
ment, automotive supplies, chemicals and 
dairy products, personal service organi- 
zations such as advertising engineering, 
and accounting firms, funeral establish- 
ments and hotels. 


Integral Part of Economic System 


It is important that the need for a 
formal pension plan in small businesses 
be recognized where the history and 
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Settlement Options 


(Continued from Page 54) 


a marital deduction shall be allowed as 
respects an amount equal to the value 
of any “interest in property” Which 
passes from the decedent to his sur viving 
spouse. Subparagraph (G) refers to an 
“interest in property passing from the 
decedent consisting of proceeds under 
a life insurance, endowment or annuity 
contract .. .” 

Until the regulations clarify this par- 
ticular point it is one that should at 
least be discussed with the insured wish- 
ing to qualify for the marital deduction 
a fractional share of a policy. 


Estate Planning 


The new law is no “green light” for 
the life underwriter to peddle marital 
deductions. Some estate planning law- 
yers, after reviewing their files of clients 
subject to Federal estate taxes, have ex- 
pressed the opinion that no more than 
half the clients are interested in quali- 
fying their estates for the marital deduc- 
tion. Frequently, a combination of im- 
provident tendencies on the part of the 
wife and a fear that a power of appoint- 
ment to her estate might be used to defeat 
the husband’s estate objectives make unwise 
the incorporation of the alternative pow- 
ers under either a trust or a life insur- 
ance policy that must be included to 
qualify particular assets for the marital 
deduction. The intelligent fulfillment of 
family objectives must be the primary 
consideration of the client. Tax econo- 
mies are always secondary to the assur- 
ance that the estate, pattern will accom- 
plish what the client wishes it to do. 

As applied to life insurance, the mari- 
tal deduction is frequently unimportant 
because general estate assets that quali- 
fy will be equal to or greater than the 
maximum marital deduction. However, 
where life insurance is to be used to ob- 
tain the marital deduction, it is ideally 
suited to this purpose in that the amount 
of income and the exact amount of the 
estate can be mathematically determined. 

Many more observations could be 
made under the new law, but those ex- 
plaiged above present the principal prob- 
lems‘ that have been experienced by at 
least one life insurance company. It is 
hoped that the regulations to be issued 
shortly will clear up many questionable 
situations and that decisions and clari- 
fying rulings will soon remove many of 
the complexities, fears and doubts that 
now surround some of the provisions 
of the Revenue Act of 1948. 





operations of the business indicate fi- 
nancial ability to pay the costs. Small 
businesses are an integral part of our 
economic system and sound pension 
plans can be an important factor in their 
continued growth. Insurance agents 
have a vital opportunity to bring to the 
attention of management the social and 
economic importance of a pension plan 
and to assist in installing such plans. 
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This is our nineteenth year in Brooklyn and Long Island 
territory serving an ever-increasing clientele of brokers and 


Our objective when we started—and now—has been to so 
completely satisfy Aetna customers and our producer friends 
that they will repeatedly come back for more of the same 
brand of service. Business is good—and we aim to keep it so. 
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Selling Insurance In Oak Rid 
d as 
value 
‘hich Agents Barred From Plants in Atom Bomb City; Not Per- 
iving 
om mitted to Enter Homes Without ; : 
nder WwW highl 
= Permission of Owner ere nigniy 
lity 
par- RR Pea SO 8 Bea 
d at No environ in which an agent works 
vish- is more fascinating for the insurance fra- 
‘tion ternity to read about than is Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., home of the atom’c bomb. During YO U - Z O N AS i ] O U 5 
the World War, Oak Ridge, a hive of in- 
for dustry and a community of first war impor- 
rital tence, Wes very much hush-hush. Although 
law- sre were agents working in the city, 
ents there 2 
ex- they naturally found there were a lot 
than of places they could not go and the 
uali- rules of the town did not permit any 
duc- active canvassing or selling. The fact 
1m- a . : - ‘ : ‘ 
the that despite the handicaps some agents We're Life Underwriters, ourselves. 
int- did well demonstrated that if people 
E , 5 e 
feat want insurance there will be a way That’s how we know what you need in 
pine to provide the coverage. ; 
i: One of the successful agents writing the way of service on brokerage cases. 
| to in Oak Ridge is J. C. Mullins who 
rital has built up a splendid debit there 
t of . : spatate ae weiles f , ‘ 
lary pu the lnterpnte’ Se eee You need straight answers. No hem- 
aie Chattanooga, Tenn. He is associated 
sur- with the company’s Memphis No. 1 dis- ming—no hawing—no beating about the 
eb Boo buch. And-ne-ti te fel 
. ; : JLLINS onush. And no time-consuming false en- 
ari- How He Went to Oak Ridge J. C. MULI ie 
fant 1e insurance experience of Mr. Mul- . - . ¢ 33 cases 
_The insurance a . I was started on the debit August 5, couragement on hopeless cases. 
the lins began August, 1946, with the Inter- 1947 and had made a weekly premium 
ver, state, on which date he was introduced jncrease of $152 by July 26, 1948. I 
ob- to an Industrial debit in Clinton, Tenn. also made a fair amount of pap aiage 4 Y ck. f ; 
ally After working for almost a year on increase, but not comparable oe ou need quick, tirm commitments. 
unt at debit he requested his assistant dustrial as | concentrated mainly on 
the that epithe requested his assistant the production of new Industrial busi- Prospects don’t like to wait for red tape 
manager to ask the manager about ob- . 
1ed ends : 7 ness. 
be taining a permit to work in Oak Ridge City Proud of Its Safety Record to be untangled. Neither do you (and 
wr which is ten miles from Clinton. 1 Geek stink te etal ok Cake Miles 7 
ob- It took the manager four weeks be- RENSE SENS i Been! rn Sarees ° 2 
: ie “ See wane on sir city, « shtly neither do we). 
at fore he was able to obtain an office and “T° pat peoee pec a a ) 
L IS Mullins was then “processed.” This iad = fa eae te ree ae a 
ued means he was thoroughly investigated Sn dace wah raga | by we telly = aa 
ble belore a badge was issued to him on “> GOy* Wie eee ee oe - ; 
ari which was his picture and his number, i Con hile de accident ica You need a broad market for hig or 
of and which permitted him to enter and 361 Jan “flier a - ay SOR ay aaa uae , 
hat leave Oak Ridge, which city isnot open °°" DET BEiion man howe toy She Dee difficult cases. Our unusual re-insurance 
ons ik aioe’ . six months of 1948. Oak Ridge has won 
to the general public. ea Watinaal Sakeew aulaed aan he 
The idea of Mullins to .work on in- — a siphalapg rote gt Pompei al ginny ke oe facilities provide just that. 
= surance in Oak Ridge was due to his praodibtys _— Iv $05 ono ee eee : 
fi. having been employed three years with S0OWS art etonciahan Ja be 
all Tennessee Eastman prior to entering eee tae sa Pang es boa Oa bak 
ae the insurance field, and he was, there- Ri i he rc Lsasagh vl at 2 : a. 
fore, tamiliay with. the ‘city. As ‘he <Sitee scuouls Bere uses bose Ou Uae Cae yf hil: ee F Ws 
ion at) bettas’ Suksee : » the Seventy-five per cent of Philadelphia’s Million 
oid started to work in Oak Ridge he was reiesagene Satety sage Bg = » p ¢ I 
nts advised by officials that it was not per- last twelve months there no ener peste D ll; P 1 rae" (: | - | : P ] | ~d 
ves missible to canvass for any business by tW major accidents in recreationa cen- ollar roducers and more than a hundrec 
a knocking at people’s doors nor could ters and playgrounds, none of them fatal. ; 4 . - 
: he call at homes unless the persons in- 5 you can see why citizens are proud others) placed life brokerage with us in 1947. 
sured requested that he do so of this city and why I am glad to be 
bs : : bya ¢ ing siness i ak Ridge.” 1 1 
Now, that was an unusual factor for — _ mor neg Pay ait le : We'd like to help you just as we have helped them. 
BY an insurance man in the Industrial or wis Me SRSAECALE k ey ent now 
; Ordinary business because much busi- @S five agents in Oak Ridge. 
ness, especially in Industrial, is obtain- 
ed by cold canvassing. em : 
“ Aviation Exclusion Clause 
How He Operates TI : . 
1e death of a bomber pilot, who 
“I thought that this situation could be never returned from a mission in the 
handled,” said Mr, Mullins to The Gold execution of which the plane in which 
Book. “In my insurance experience I the bomber pilot was riding was be- 
knew that most people appreciate per- lieved to have been lost as the result 
sonal attention, such as making nec- of enemy anti-aircraft fire, was not 
essary changes in beneficiaries, name “due to operating or riding in any kind Mi R c= 
changes resulting from marriage, orf of aircraft” within the exclusion clause D. STL ART W ALKER, General Agent 
births, and collecting premiums in homes of the policy limiting recovery to pre- 
rather than to be bothered by mailing miums paid if death was “due to operat- Paul B. Banks. C.L.U.. Brokerage Manager 
or going direct to the district office. ing or riding in any kind of aircraft, 
Further, I realized that we had some but the death was rather probably the 
old business in force in this new atomic result of gunfire, which was a risk of 
city which was being paid direct to our war not excluded by the policy. Boye ° ° 
home office account through the mails. v. United Service Ins. Co., United States 123 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia 
ad company agreed to transfer the Court of Appeals for District of Colum- 
usiness of the people who wanted per- bia, 168 F. 2d 570 ‘4 ~ 
7 . ki e > Ld ici = , = rs 7 . \d 
sonal service. Since it was not permis- Death by enemy gunfire, or by flames KIngsley 59-0164 
sible to cold canvass and one could from a burning plane, or by the plane 
hot enter the plants I realized that it crashing upon the land or falling into 
would be necessary to contact prospec- the sea would not, the court held, be 
lve buyers through personal service. within the quoted clause. 
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To Million Dollar Table 
W. J. Hopwood, Jr., Great-West Life, 


Winnipeg, Canada, attended Choate 
School for four years and then went to 
Dar tmow th. 
At the conclusion 


-— of his academic 
education he 
spent a year and 

ce 5 a half in Wall 
s 


Street, New York, 
with Hornblower 
& Weeks, invest- 
ment house. He 
also had some ex- 
perience in the 
brewing industry. 
He took a job as 
personnel mana- 
ger with the Fed- 
eral Cartridge 
Cor oOo Fra = 
tion in Minnesota 
for a year and a 
Along came the World War and 
he joined the Royal Canadian Navy. 
Aside from patriotic motive there was 
He had spent a great 





W. J. Hopwood, Jr. 


half. 


another reason 
deal of his youth in Canada and married 
After the 
thought he would like to live in Canada. 


a Canadian girl. war he 
And he had decided to do so working 
as an insurance agent; so while in the 
service he read everything he could find 
which pertained to life insurance. 

He joined Great-West Life in Octo- 
ber, 1945, and until December of that 
year he paid for $150,000. In 1946 he 
produced $1,002,000 and in 1947 he again 
exceeded the $1,000,000 mark. By August 
9, 1948, he had produced $800,000. 

The whole of Mr. Hopwood’s business 
is made up of personal, keyman, sole 


proprietorship, partnership, close cor- 
poration and juvenile insurance. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hopwood have three sons, 
oldest 6. 


Clients of Hal R. Van Cleve 
Include Hundred Lawyers 


Hal R. Van Cleve, Massachusetts Mu- 


tual Life, Los Angeles, who in all com- 


panies paid for $2,500,000 last year, 
joined that com- 
pany in March, 


1935. His 1946 rec- 
ord of production 
with the company 
was $935,756, in- 
cluding $98,422 an- 
nuities and in 1947 
his Massachusetts 
Mutual production 


was a_ total of 
$684,124 including 
$199,387 annuities. 


Born in Los 
Angeles and a 
graduate of high 
school there he 
served in the field 
artillery in first 
World War and then entered the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 


Son Associated With Him 


His first insurance experience was in 
1920 as an agent for Vail & Eldridge, 
Provident Mutual, and became a mem- 
ber of that company’s Quarter Million 
Club. In March, 1935, he went with the 
Yates agency, Massachusetts Mutual, in 
fos Angeles. He is a past president of 
Los Angeles Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table; has had considerable ex- 
perience as a public speaker, has pub- 
lished much in insurance magazines, and 
has passed the CLU examinations. 

He has twin sons, 25, both graduates 
of his alma mater. One boy has com- 
pleted his final year at Harvard Law 
School. The other, Dick, came with 
him in insurance business two years 
ago. 

Included in his large clientele are 100 
attorneys and they have been decidedly 
helpful to him in insurance matters. He 
also has built up a following among sev- 
eral firms of business managers in the 





H. R. Van Cleve 





Los Angeles area who specialize in the 
handling of business affairs of wealthy 
clients, most of whom are in the motion 
picture and radio fields. He has han- 
dled two fairly large sized Pension 
Trust cases and in recent years has 
written a fairly substantial amount of 
Group insurance. During the past dec- 
ade, however, his largest field, produc- 
tion-wise, has been related to advanced 
programming and estate analysis. He be- 
longs to a study group which has been 
meeting regularly for several years. It 
is composed of four agents, two attor- 
neys in general practice, two account- 
ants and three trust officers. His aver- 
age sized case last year was $34,000. 


“Our little organization which goes 
under the business title of Van Cleve 
Estate Service now consists of five 


members,” he said to The Gold Book. 
“My son and I devote our time to field 
work. In the office is another young 
man, a little older than my son, who 
handles policy analysis, preparation of 
audits and reports and handles all cor- 
respondence with companies. Two sec- 
retaries complete the team. One has 
been with me fifteen years and knows 
my clients and their problems as well as 
| Bre! eee 


Raleigh R. Stotz 
(Continued from Page 41) 


goes out. When the agency does some- 
thing it regards as significant, it lets 
everybody know about it. Mr. Stotz 
believes that consecutive weekly produc- 
tion is important. It means that the 
agent has at least a goal, and is, there- 
fore, constantly thinking about produc- 
tion. In his time he has seen agents 
who have done well for a spell; then 
slowed down and have not been able 
really to get into production again. They 
have lost the magic touch which comes 
through performance. Weekly produc- 
tion insures continuous performance. 
Importance of Agents’ Wives 
about the Stotz 


“No article agency 


would be complete if something were no; 
said about the wives. He will not hire 
single men. In recruiting, the wife oj 
the prospective agent is interviewed not 
once but several times. If. she js not 
sold on the idea of her husband joining 
the agency, then there is no chance oj 
the man being recruited. Wives must he 
enthusiastic; they must know of the jm. 
portant part they play in the success 
of their husbands, and these wives oj 
agents are unusually informed about 
their husband’s work. They become syr. 
prisingly observant; see at first hand 
what life insurance is arranged by their 
husbands and what this means to fam. 
ilies who otherwise would not have q 
living income. They attend the annual 
banquet which the agency holds jp 
Grand Rapids and fifteen of them accom. 
panied their husbands to the last Presj- 
dent’s Club convention. An _ honored 
guest at the annual dinners has been 
Insurance Commissioner David A. Forbes 
and Mrs. Forbes comes along with him,” 

One feature of the agency has been its 
“Security in Any Event” course in sales 
procedure. Designed especially for new 
agents, the course has also helped many 
of the more experienced agents who 
have taken it. The course is divided into 
five units, each dealing with a different 
problem of each procedure in the field, 
The agent masters this technique before 
he is permitted to take any advanced 
training, such as the company’s Anala- 
graph (estate planning). 

The first unit teaches the agent how 
to get information concerning his pros- 
pect by use of telephone, enabling him 
to discover the prospect’s business, fam- 
ily situation and other information. This 
is followed by the second unit, which 
deals with the appropriate pre-approach 
letter to those who have qualified from 
the telephone conversations. Unit 3 deals 
with obtaining a definite appointment to 
present the Security Sales talk. 

The actual sales talk, unit 4, is pre- 
sented to the men in complete form by 
Mr. Stotz, using the “Hill of Life” 
graph and pictorial booklets to illustrate 
points. This talk stresses the research 
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undertaken by the company into the lives 
of men of all ages and income groups 
for determination of best methods of 
range financial planning for each 


ote dual. It endeavors to show the 
client which policy is best adapted to his 
situation. Unit 5 deals with closing 
technique and the entire procedure of 
answering objections and trying for ex- 


aminations. Newly prepared units deal 
with motivation and human _ interest 
policy delivery and simple pro- 


stories, 
gramming of new policies into the 
client’s present insurance program, and 


prospecting techniques. 
H. Bennet Berwick 


Assistant General Agent is H. Bennet 
Berwick who entered life insurance with 
the Mutual Life of Canada in 1920 and 
represented that company in the field for 
about year before joining the Mon- 
treal branch of the Manufacturers Life 
in July, 1921. Prior to entering life in- 
surance he was in the purchasing depart- 
ment cf Crane, Ltd, in Montreal and 
before that spent three years with the 
Royal Bank of Canada, one year of 
which was in the British West. Indies, 
two months in Dominica, and about 
ten months in Barbadoes, In 1921 
he attended the final three months 
School of Life Insurance Salesman- 
ship at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology in Pittsburgh. The faculty con- 
sisted of Griffin M. Lovelace, who be- 
came vice president of New York Life; 
C. J. Rockwell and E. K. Strong, Jr. 

In Canada Mr. Berwick was a mem- 
ber of the Montreal and Toronto life 
underwriters associations. He was also 
a member of the Canadian Progress Club 
-Toronto Downtown for twelve years, 
serving as director in two of those years. 

In May, 1945, he resigned as supervisor 
of field service, Manufacturers Life, and 
became supervisor in the Grand Rapids 
agency of Mutual Benefit. In June, 1946, 
he was named assistant general agent to 
Mr. Stotz. He has been a speaker at 
educational conferences and has special- 
ized in the field of sales promotion. 

Russel H. Moore 

Russel H. Moore, regional manager 
at Lansing, joined the Grand Rapids 
agency in June, 1946. Born in Saginaw, 
Mich., he-was graduated from University 
of Michigan with an A. B. degree in 1930 
and received his master’s degree in busi- 
ness administration in 1932. He began 
his insurance career in 1931 with the 
Ohio National Life while a graduate stu- 
dent of the U. of M. School of Business 
Administration. Upon receiving his mas- 
ters degree he moved to Lansing. He 
is a member of the Lansing Exchange 
Club, the YMCA, Lansing Executive 
Club, a life member of the Life Under- 
writers Leaders Club and is active in the 
affairs of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. 
He is a past president and national 
committeeman of Lansing Life Under- 
writers Association. 

Mr. Moore assists Mr. Stotz in the 
presentation of the “Security in Any 
Event” training course which has been 
featured by the agency and he helps 
conduct schools of training. 

Kollenberg and Hibbard 

The agency’s three million-dollar pro- 
ducers are A. H. Kollenberg and John 
D. Hibbard of Grand Rapids and Glenn 
E. Rifenberg of Three Rivers, Mich. 

Born in Talsen, Latvia, in 1892, Mr. 
Kollenberg’s family moved to Grand 
Rapids when he was 7. He entered life 
insurance in 1917. War conditions caused 
him to abandon this field to study law, an 
earlier ambition, His studies brought him 
an increased knowledge of partnerships 
and corporations which, coupled with an 
increasing awareness of business insur- 
ance sales possibilities, equipped him to 
return to the insurance field in order 
to give full time to development of busi- 
ness insurance. He was immediately suc- 
cessful. 

He became a life member of the com- 
pany’s National Associates (Mutual Ben- 
efit Life top producers) in 1943 and cur- 
rently is president of the group. Mar- 
tied and with three daughters, his hob- 
bies are golf, music, philosophy and 
traveling. He is a member of the Green 
Ridge Country Club, Schubert Club, 
Temple Emanuel and is a former presi- 


dent of B’nai B’rith Lodge and Grand 
Rapids Life Underwriters Association. 

John D. Hibbard was born in Chicago. 
He is a graduate of University of Mich- 
igan, B.S.M.E., class of 1918. Before 
entering life insurance he was a mech 
anical engineer. In World War I he was 
an ensign, his duties having to do with 
engineering. Before 1924 when he joined 
Mutual Benefit in Grand Rapids he was 
with Heating and Ventilating Co., Bissell 
Carpet Sweeper Co., and American Can 
Co. Some of his Grand Rapids activities 
are these: board member of Community 
Chest, Blodgett Hospital, Churchman’s 
Club of the Diocese of West Michigan, 
Foster Welfare Foundation, and Grand 
Rapids Symphony Orchestra; Commis- 
sioner of the city of East Grand Rapids; 
vestryman and junior warden of Grace 
Episcopal Church. His hobbies are trout 
fishing, golf, music and sports. 

Mr. Hibbard has qualified at least five 
times for the Million Dollar Round Table 
and for many years has been one of the 
leading agents of the company. He is 
past president and member of the execu- 
tive committee of the company’s National 
Associates and is currently chairman of 
the company’s agents’ advisory commit- 
tee. 

Glenn Rifenberg 

Glenn Rifenberg’s production of $1,- 
019,000 in 1947 was noteworthy from the 
fact that he operates in Three Rivers 
which has less than 7,000 population. He 
managed to travel 30,000 miles, however, 
during the twelve months, working in a 
radius of thirty miles from Three Rivers 
as he sold in towns and villages. When 
he approached the million dollar mark 
it caused considerable excitement in the 
agency and all of its members did what 
they could to encourage him. The pro- 
duction consisted of 108 lives, with an 
average case just under $10,000. Largest 
was $40,000. He features estate planning. 

Mr. Rifenberg was born in the town 
of Jones, Mich., and in 1932 began sell- 
ing life insurance along with casualty 
lines. He is a Mason and belongs also 
to the Service Club of Three Rivers and 
3rotherhood of Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

Two Agents Produce App a Week 

or More for 20 Years 

Among the agents in the Stotz organi- 
zation who have accomplished 1,000 
weeks of consecutive production or more 
are George M. Schoener, an agent at 
Muskegon, Mich., and J. Arthur Pino, 
an agent at Lansing. 

Schoener moved to Muskegon in 
March, 1928, a total stranger and in 1929 
he produced $422,000. Every year he has 
written a large number of lives and sev- 
eral times has qualified for membership 
in the company’s National Associates. 
On April 20, 1948, in honor of his writing 
1,000 consecutive weeks of production he 
was given a dinner in Muskegon which 
was attended by 100 of the Schoener 
policyholders. Vice President H. G. 
Kenagy upon that occasion presented 
him with a diamond-studded veteran’s 
emblem and a wall plaque for his office. 

Prior to his association with the Mu- 
tual Benefit Mr. Schoener, who was born 
in Philadelphia, was manager of a Wool- 
worth store for seventeen years. His hob- 
bies are trout fishing, hunting and other 
sports. 

A Former Judge 

Another of the interesting personalities 
in the Stotz organization is J. Arthur 
Pino. Born in Clinton County, Mich., 
Mr. Pino began selling insurance in 1905. 
Prior to that time he had been a stu- 
dent at Ferris Institute and was also 
a farmer. 

His: hobbies are raising horses and 
gardening. He is a member of the Cen- 
tral Methodist Church where he taught 
classes which have reached eighty mem- 
bers in size. Mr. Pino is a member of 
the school board, Social Security Bureau, 
Chamber of Commerce and Red Cross. 
For eight years he was a justice of the 
peace and was acting judge of the City 
ey Court. He is a past president 
of the Lansing Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and has been active in the state 
association; also, he is a member of the 
governing board of Life Insurance Lead- 
ers of Michigan. 








For your Surplus Lines... 
We offer New England Mutual’s 

liberal and saleable policy contracts, 

and whatever personal help you need 


in closing a case. 


For your Pension Problems... 


We offer the “know-how” 
gained from our years of experience 
in handling pension trusts 


from start to finish. 


May we go to work for you? 


C. VERNON BOWES 


2520 Raymond Commerce Bldg. 
Newark, N. J. 
Market 2-0360 
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Soccer 


To 


From 


Life Insurance 


By RaLtpH Durrett GREEN, JR. 
Mutual Benefit Life, Mineola, Long Island 


The Gold Book has asked me to tell of 
the experience I had in the world of 
athletics before I joined the agency force 
of Mutual Benefit Life on Long Island. 

Following graduation from Oyster Bay 
High School at Oyster Bay in the town 
where President Theodore Roosevelt 
had his home and where he is buried I 
immediately went into the Navy and 
qualified for the Navy V-12 program. | 
was sent to Colgate University to take 
the officer’s training course. 

Starts Playing Soccer 

In the fall of 1945 I followed the 
soccer coach’s suggestion end tried out 
for the soccer team although I had never 
played soccer before. I played left full- 
back for the complete season and earned 
my letter. I was transferred to Dart- 
mouth by the Navy after we had fin- 
ished our schedule in October 
and when I arrived at Dartmouth their 
soccer team still had two more games 


soccer 


to play 
at New Haven and then missed the last 
game because of a torn ligament in my 
knee. In June, 1946, I left Dartmouth 
and spent the next six mionths aboard 
a CVE in Boston harbor. 


Just Missed Olympic Team 


Returning to Colgate in September, 
1947 for my senior year, I regained the 
left fullback position on the soccer team. 
We had a successful season and ended 
it by beating a highly favored Dart- 
mouth team in a 1 rain storm at 
Hanover. 

After our last game we elected co- 
captains for the 1948 team and I was 
chosen because there was a_ possibility 
that I would postpone my graduation 
until February, 1949. I decided against it 
however and graduated in June, 1948. | 
l f All-American 









was also chosen for the 
second team. 

After the 1947 season ended, I played on 
the New York State All-Star team against 
the New England All-Star team. I sur- 
vived this preliminary Olympic team try- 
out and played with the All-North team 

gainst the Connecticut amateur All- 
stars. I advanced to the quarter-final 


Massachusetts AIll- 








ie against the 


RALPH DURRELL GREEN, JR. 


Stars and then was eliminated—two 
games short of the Olympic boat. 

In my senior year at Colgate I joined 
the Phi Kappa Tau fraternity, played 
intramural sports and made the dean’s 
list for scholarship. 

In addition to selling life insurance I’m 
playing on the local town baseball team 
which is doing quite well. 


Investment - Bevan 
(Continued from Page 15) 


does not cease when a new investment 
has been made. We are constantly study- 
ing and analyzing the securities held in 
our portfolio, bringing up-to-date the 
information acquired at the time the 
original investigation was made. This 
work is under the immediate direction 
of an assistant treasurer who spends all 
of his time on our present portfolio. 
Studies are made of the latest earnings 
statements and figures of various com- 
panies, data is scrutinized for changes in 
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Devoted to the development of career underwriters! 


Last year we bragged about some new agents we 
had taken on. They haven’t disappointed us, for 
our figures for the first six months of this year show 
an increase in the production volume of our full 
time men of more than 38% over the first half of 


1947—and an increase of over 35% in new pre- 


—And we still believe in personal supervision. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


BENJAMIN D. SALINGER, C.L.U. 
GENERAL AGENTS 


STANLEY R. WAYNE, AGENCY ASSISTANT 
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’ Salinger Agency 


VAnderbilt 6-0200 








economic conditions, changes in. the in- 
dustry and changes of policy or man- 
agement within the company. Competi- 
tion is watched. Conferences are held 
with the managements of companies 
whose securities we hold. On the basis 
of such reviews the treasury department 
keeps in the closest possible touch with 
the current situation. 

In addition, each of our analysts fol- 
lows selected industries and our invest- 
ments in them. It is their job to watch 
for any evidence whatever that any of 
our present investments no longer meet 
the necessary tests. They look for the 
first small sign that there may be a 
crack in the financial structure, so that 





“Large enough to serve you— Small enough to know you” 
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FACTS FROM Fox 





As we enter upon the threshold of another year our thoughts revert grate- 
fully to those whose, courtesy, good will and loyalty have made possible 
our progress and continued growth. In this spirit we extend to our many 
friends our warmest “Thanks,” and best wishes for the year ahead. 
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BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Home Office: 


Pittsfield, Mass. 


JERSEY CITY 6, N. J. 
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we can do something about it at a time 
when something can be done. 


Securities and Accounting Division 


Still another function of the treasury 
department is to keep proper books of 
account which show in detail all of the 
financial transactions of the company. 
This is done by the securities and ac- 
counting division, which is also headed 
by an assistant treasurer. The division 
serves as custodian of the documents 
evidencing the investments, and collects 
income and principal when due. It ar- 
ranges for the delivery of investments 
and the payment for them. 

Most life insurance company treasury 
departments no doubt function in much 
the same way as the treasury department 
of the New York Life as it has been 
cursorily described here. To recapitulate, 
briefly, throughout the country it collects 
in its various depositories the incoming 
flow of cash and then disburses the 
funds of the company in payment of 
operational expenses in the various 
states, makes various types of distribu- 
tion of funds to policyholders and puts 
the available balance to work producing 
income for the policyholders. A large 
part of the funds never actually reach 
New York but are swiftly channelled 
into industry. Investments are made in 
the obligations of the United States and 
the municipalities so that they may per- 
form their functions of public service 
and protection, in the securities of pub- 
lic utilities so that they may provide 
heat, light and power for the homes of 
the nation, in the obligations of industry 
that it may produce its essential goods 
in ever-increasing quality and abundance 
to combat inflation, and in the securities 
of the railroads so that they may trans- 
port the people and the products of the 
mines, farms, forests and factories. Thus 
going behind the scenes we find that the 
funds contributed by our multitude of 
policyholders are directly interwoven in 
the strength and stability of this country 
and the welfare of every individual 
therein. 
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THE LOUIS W. SECHTMAN GENERAL AGENCY 


OF THE ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AT SIXTY EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET 


GIVES SWIFT, PRECISE INFORMATION ON 


ALL FORMS OF LIFE, ACCIDENT, GROUP 
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Where the Friendly Handshake and 

close Personal Interest in agent and 

broker problems of all types are in 
constant evidence. 





A 275-¥RAR RECORD 
OF ACHIEVEMENT 


\ , JE’RE proud to announce that this is our 25th anniversary year with the Equi- 


table Life Assurance Society, and our 20th year as an Agency Manager. 


In addition, we’re glad to have this opportunity to pay tribute to the loyal 
agents and brokers who, by their sales efforts, have enabled The A. Rosenstein 
Agency to maintain production leadership for ten consecutive years of the Equitable 


Life Assurance Society in Greater New York. 


Appreciatively, 


Manager 
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THE A. ROSENSTEIN AGENCY 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York 
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The position of the agent and what 
he means to America were strikingly told 
by Gerald M. Swanstrom, general coun- 
sel, Northwestern Mutual Life at the 
July that company’s 
agents’ association when he said: 

“The benefit of your efforts to your 
is in- 


convention of 


to our country 
days of 


communities and 
calculable. 
crisis, a crisis which will continue until 


These are world 


the issues of peace and freedom among 


men have been resolved. You are in a 


business and are an essential part of 
an organization which is making a vital 
contribution to the solution of the prob- 
lems of our country. In his daily per- 
formance the life insurance agent typifies 
the highest ideals of a free America. 
Your individual effort helps preserve the 
principles, the philosophy and the way 
of life intended and followed by those 
great founders of our country and its 
independence. They asked no _ favor 
other than the opportunity to establish 
and develop themselves and their abil- 
ities. 

“The insurance agents of our nation 
are constantly demonstrating that free- 
dom and individual achievement are not 
dead. They furnish proof that the only 
way to independence is through utiliza- 
tion of the creative and productive power 
of free men. Also, they are proving that 
the superiority of a society of liberty 
under law represents a tremendous con- 
tribution to the cause of our country in 
its contest with the forces of totalitar- 
ianism. 

“You face the future with confidence 
born of conviction that your service is 
essential to the social and economic wel- 
fare of the American people. Personal 
liberty has been jeopardized and in many 
cases destroyed because of lack of unity 
of the forces resisting those who would 
break it down. The high and noble pur 
pose of helping others exercise the fore 
sight and the thrift to acquire the pro 
tection essential for their well being is 
found in the unity characterizing life 
insurance. You in the field and we in 
the home office must so conduct our- 
selves that we continue to demonstrate 
the fundamental truth that men are best 
and happiest in a system which allows 
its people the opportunity to enjoy free- 
dom, liberty and security. When the 
colossal issue of our times has been ul- 


= = 


Agents Typify Highest U. S. Ideals 





* 


GERALD M. SWANSTROM 


timately resolved in favor of peace and 
human liberty, as it must be, we together 
with others like us will have been a 
vital factor.” 


Schenectady 
(Continued from Page 45) 


sale of insurance on the families of 
these employes. It is obvious that it is 
pretty difficult for our agents to miss 
prospecting and selling Group certifi- 
cate holders in their daily prospecting 
and selling activities. Of course, intelli- 
gent prospecting is just as essential 
here as in any other city.” 


Ter Bush and Powell Viewpoint 


One of the most successful general 
insurance agencies in medium-sized 
towns upstate is Ter Bush & Powell, 
Inc. In addition to its large fire and 
casualty volume it writes a substantial 
amount of life insurance. At the agency 
I was informed that the fact that so 
much Group is carried and the city 
thinks so highly of insurance has aided 
in the sale of Ordinary life insurance. 

Another insurance agent told the 
writer that although his company didn’t 


THE "DOUBLE-A" DEPENDABLE AGENCY 


AN AGENCY that earnestly solicits the patronage of Brokers. We gladly offer 
the services of expertly trained field men to help you build for better clients. 








50 COURT STREET 





HERMAN REINIS 


General Agent for Brooklyn 


The Manhattan Life 
(Founded 1850) 


MAin 4-7951-2-3 











write Group he was sorry more outfits 
in the town did not have that coverage. 
“Tt makes selling of individual policies 
easier,” he declared. 


Good City for Young Agents 


I was informed that Schenectady is a 
city where young agents make good 
quicker than they do in some cities 
which are not predominantly industrial. 
One of these agents said to The Gold 
Book: 

“We have to know the working hours 
of the G-E and American Locomotive 
people and where they live. G-E people 
work in at least two shifts. The time 
to reach prospects is when their work 
at the plant is finished. The situation 
is a little like it was in Hartford during 
the war. You catch the people at their 
homes and find out about their incomes 
and other circumstances before you 
start the interview. If a fellow is satis- 
fied with his job and his living condi- 
tions and has a family he is receptive 
to a talk about additional insurance 
when he is convinced he can afford it. 
If his living quarters are cramped and 
he, his wife and children are living with 
parents or relatives, everybody may be 
in bad humor and an insurance sales- 
man gets no more welcome than any 
other kind of salesman would. That 
type of prospect is not in a buying 
mood.” 

Schenectady covers a big area and 
has more executives getting substantial 
salaries than most cities of its popula- 
tion. One look at the large number of 
attractive homes makes it apparent that 
there is no lack of prospects. 











F tenn — 
A COMPANY with the fastest selling policies - - - NEW IDEAS and NEW eilieil | 


METHODS of life insurance selling. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


JULES ANZEL, General Agent 


Telephone MUrray Hill 2-2833 











James A. Otlet for Four Years 
Member French Underground 


Born in Paris, France, James A. Otlet, 


National Life and Accident, San An- 
tonio, Tex., Wernette agency, was 
graduated from 


the University of 
Paris, majoring in 
psychology, 
mathematics and 
science. He stayed 
with the French 
underground for 
four years and 
was twice made a 
prisoner of the 
Germans. After 
the liberation he 
was in charge of 





the French per- 
sonnel, working 
for the United 


States Army for 
one year. On V-J 
Day he married 
an American girl in Paris. 


How He Landed Insurance Job 


Mr. Otlet left France on January 10, 
1946, and when he landed in this coun- 
try he could hardly speak one word in 
English. Until he picked up our lan- 
guage he jumped into a number of jobs 
one of which was as a soap salesman. 
He finally landed right when after be- 
ing turned down a number of times in 
other fields he met E. J. Wernette, 
manager of the National L. & A. 

“T knew that the only kind of a job 
I could get at the time was as a sales- 
man, other jobs not being available be- 
cause of my poor English. Or, prob- 
ably, I had been too choosey. Anyway, 
I was pretty serious when I met Mr. 
Wernette and in low spirits indeed, but 
this manager with his gift of making 
people feel at ease restored my self- 
confidence. He sold me on the idea 
that I could sell insurance, and _ that 
I would not know whether I could or 
not unless I tried it out. Another thing: 
I noticed that the entire office was 
sympathetic and willing not only to help 
educate me in insurance sales funda- 
mentals but to aid me with my English. 
The latter was decidedly important to 
a foreigner. 


J.A. Otlet 


Patience Exercised 


“Training me required a lot of pa- 
tience, because they had to start from 
the beginning. In France not one per- 
son out of 10,000 owns a policy, so 
knew precious little about insurance, 
But after I got started and saw what 
life insurance can do for others my in- 
terest grew by leaps and bounds. 

“At the start I took a lot of the time 
of Sam B. Hoover, my superintendenk 
and my production was not much, but 
it grew little by little under his tutelage 
and I ended 1947 with $285,000 Ordinary, 
paid for and $24 Industrial increase ant 
became a member of the Texas Leaders 
Round Table.” 
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Life Insurance Selling A Profession 


Man has functioned as a social animal since ancient times. 


When James B. Conant, president of Harvard University, 
made that statement before the Boston Conference on 
Distribution in 1947 he undoubtedly was visualizing the 
evolution of protection. First safeguard of the caveman 
chiefs, 


feudal barons, kings. As society advanced, man’s responsi- 





and his family, the tribe; then came the rulers 


bilities grew. A century ago those responsibilities became 
less burdensome as life insurance appeared to help society 
realize expanding objectives and doing so through the 
medium of insurance agents. Life insurance blossomed in 
magnitude; its services multiplied, thus creating insistent 
demands that salesmen measure up to their enlarged 


stature. 


To impress insurance salesmanship with the economic and 
social status it should have was the mission of the Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters, chartered March 22, 
1927, 


Through a mobilization of academic brains and learning, 
with sales experience gained in the field, the American 
College was organized on a national, professional basis 
to hasten this professional realization. Those successfully 
passing examinations of the college have conferred upon 
them degrees of Chartered Life Underwriter. Through its 
well-organized and ever-improving program of study, 
covering fields of knowledge with which an agent should 
be acquainted, its high standards governing study pro- 


cedures and taking of examinations, and the emphasis on 


ethical standards stressed by written promises, the CLU 
movement reflects the professional concepts designed to 
make real among life agents the inherent education and 


service of the profession. 


But insurance selling becomes a profession only when 
public recognition is given it as such. That recognition is 
a reality. In 1948, 2,885 candidates for CLU took examina- 
tions at 142 accredited educational institutions in forty- 
five states and the District of Columbia. More than 240 
organized study groups were conducted in 135 cities. To 
date, 8,500 have demonstrated their knowledge by examina- 
tions in all or some of the prescribed parts of CLU pro- 
gram. Probably another 5,000 have mastered much of the 
program through study in organized groups. Backing up 
all of this effort have been those who have received their 
CLU degrees and have formed CLU chapters throughout 
the country. 


The principal benefactor of American College of Life 
Underwriters is the public. Among those to whom the 
nation is particularly indebted in the conduct of this life 
insurance educational institution, which now has its own 
building at 3924 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, are Julian 
S. Myrick, chairman of the American College’s board of 
trustees; Dr. S. S. Huebner, president, and Dr. David 
McCahan, dean. They, with the other officers and mem- 
bers of the board of trustees, have won for the American 
College the respect of the life insurance institution; have 
helped in making life insurance sales professionalism a 


great reality. 


A Friend of Life Insurance. 
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the mortgage. 


closing sales! 


107 William Street 





a reducing liability. 


ARTHUR L. SULLIVAN 
General Agent 





the economic needs of so many clients. 


* * * 


of Philadelphia 


Twenty-seventh Floor 


Telephone: WHitehall 4-5926 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


Announces... 


A new low cost MORTGAGE PROTECTION PLAN that 


will sell readily in the present day market because it fits 


This policy is adaptable to any situation where there is 
As pure term insurance it is available 


in 15, 20 and 25 year forms, depending upon the term of 


Biggest appeal of this Mortgage Protection plan is its low 
premium. For instance, a 20-year plan costs $7.78 per M 
at age 35, payable for 16 years. Premium is further reduced 


by dividends which start at end of the first year. 


Furthermore, the insurance coverage reduces as the mortgage 
amortizes. Example: In 5 years’ time $1,000 initial amount 
drops to $871 and by the 15th year it is down to $410. 


Don’t delay in getting complete details on this policy 
as well as on Fidelity Mutual’s new Double and Triple 


Terms Riders. We'll promise you personal service on 


sole AN, Be Neds, [en f 





EDMUND A. SMITH 


Supervisor 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


New York 7, N. Y. 
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Million A Year Or More 
For ‘Twenty-five Years 


No agent in the United States is better known in the life insurance fraternity thay 
Harry T. Wright, associate agency manager, Equitable Life Assurance Society, Chicago 


(Warren M. Woody agency.) 


He began paying for $1,000,000 a year or more q 


quarter of a century ago and he has continued in the class of million dollar writers 
ever since. He has been with the Society 35 years. He has an accurate record of 
every client and a regular follow-up procedure. Two secretaries help him keep trach 
of detail. He probably has $35,000,000 in force and he thinks that more than $4,000,009 
in claims have been paid to his clients or their beneficiaries. 


Asked by The Gold Book to tell something about his business and methods he said: 


I started with no clients and built 
up a substantial clientele gradually. As 
my income grew, naturally my standard 
of living became higher with a result 
that my centers of influence expanded. 
My business has been a varied one— 
personal insurance, business insurance, 
Group—and in the past seven years a 





L. 40° Riz 


In my rather long experience I, of 
course, have had a number of unusual 
cases, but have invariably found that 
the life insurance negotiated represents 
a most important transaction for the 
beneficiary. In most cases, his most im- 
portant financial obligation. 


A young man was in my office re- 


President Thomas I. Parkinson, Harry T. Wright and 


Vice President Vincent S. Welch 


substantial amount of Group Life and 
other Group coverages with only a small 
fraction of business or pension trust. I 
I have two secretaries and they keep an 
accurate record of my business, income 
and so on. I only keep a record of the 
volume and number of cases per month 
which prevents me from kidding myself 
that I am working too hard. 

As to sources of business, I would say 
that 90% comes either from old clients 
or from people that they have told me 
I do not make night calls, but 
two or three times a year a client may 
come downtown and have dinner with 


about. 


me. 

Closes Many Cases in His Own Office 
About 70% of my cases are closed in 

[ invariably operate on a so- 

That first 

interview is for fact-finding, obtaining 


my office. 
called two-interview system. 
necessary information and having the 
man examined. On the second interview 
a discussion of the needs takes place, 
and I endeavor to effect the negotiation. 
Probably 75% of the cases that are going 
to be closed are done so on the second 
interview. If a prospect will not co- 
operate to the extent that we suggest on 
the first interview, we eliminate him be- 
cause if he will not cooperate we feel he 
is not a prospect for us, 

I keep a record to which I refer daily 
of the death and disability claims paid. 
That keeps one in a most thoughtful 
frame of mind. 





cently whose father was a client of mine. 
His father died at 40 and my visitor 
said he could never thank me enough 
for what I had done for the family. 
Had it not been for about $80,000 of 
insurance his father carried, his mother 
might have been scrubbing floors and 
he might be selling newspapers. Instead, 
he had just graduated from college and 
he came in to check with me about his 
business future. His mother did not be- 
lieve in insurance at the time of the 
negotiation, but today is an enthusiastic 
life insurance booster. Naturally, such 
interviews are most stimulating to an 
agent. 


Makes No Cold Calls 


I never see a man on a “cold call,” 
but telephone for an appointment. In 
my opinion, the more professionally an 
agent handles himself, the more business 
he will do. In handling himself, his com- 
pany and his clients in the proper way 
he is daily contributing to the prestige 
of every man in the field. I definitely 
feel that the prestige of a personal pro- 
ducer is governed entirely by the wa) 
in which he represents his company and 
conducts himself, and of course to the 
extent that he renders service which 1s 
reflected in the volume of business he 
does. I feel that if a man is investing 
money in anything, he is investing it for 
a future purpose to guarantee certain 
results. I ask him if he can guarante¢ 
those results in a more favorable way 
for himself and family through the me- 
dium of life insurance, and if the tact 
that it was labeled “life insurance” would 
not prevent him from using that institu- 
tion if he came to the conclusion that 
it was a more satisfactory way. If 4 
man is sensible, the answer should be 
obvious, 
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Complete Service to Underwriters in the Greater Chicago Metropolitan Area 


FERREL M. BEAN 


General Agent 


One North La Salle St., Chicago 2, Illinois 


Room 2025 RAndolph 6-9336 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company of Boston, Massachusetts 











“Life at 500 Fifth rtvenue i. 


ARE YOU ACQUAINTED WITH OUR— 




















Panily Tacome Low-rate 5 Yr. Renewable Special Contracts 
10-15-20-25 Y Low-cost and see 
rLo-aad IFS. Ordinary Life Convertible Term Pension Plans 


You will find that these Contracts will help you 


close business. Proposals promptly furnished. 


CARL L. RUSSELL, JR. Chester MKE ~~ JOSEPH J. MELLY, JR. 


Agency Assistant Brokerage Supervisor 
GENERAL AGENT 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Boston 


500 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. LOngacre 4-7400 
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Blackstone Studios 
FLORENCE S. JOHNSON 


A number of successful and repre- 
sentative women agents are telling The 
Gold Book in this issue what they ex- 
pect their 1948-49 market to be. Nat- 
urally, their selling plans differ. While 
most women agents in the successful 
group pay for many policies on men 
and will continue to do so, the larger 
new increased stature of women in the 
business and professional worlds, to- 
gether with the added responsibilities 
they have in the home, has put them 
in the position of “naturals” for owner- 
ship of life insurance. 


16,000,000 Women Working Outside 
the Home 


Not only are women making a larger 
success in business, industries and the 
professions than ever before but an- 
other significant development is closing 
of the salary gaps where women are 
doing work similar to that of men. Ac- 
cording to a Government report, 9,000 
women are earning more than $10,000 a 
year. A woman who is president of a 
New York department store has a 
salary of $125,000 a year, and in one 
particular field—radio—there are many 
women with large incomes. Number of 
women judges and public officials is 
growing. 

Currently, 16,000,000 women are work- 
ing outside of their homes. Of those, 
84% are responsible for contributing 
some support, either to themselves or 
their dependents, or both. That alone 
offers a tremendous field of life insur- 
ance sales opportunities. Number of 
women running their own business is 
325,000. Executive business talent among 
women is by no means confined to 
cities. Operating their own farms are 
300,000 women. 

Of the women who closely follow the 





Emily Widen H. R. Ulrich 


same market as successful men agents, 
close attention is being paid by women 
to all changes in the business world, 
including such Washington developments 
as in the tax structure. 


In the final analysis, however, the 


chief interest of women agents is in the 
family. Quickly detecting every family 
insurance 


need, they seek to fill it, 








Insurance Market 








For Women Agents 


By Fiorence S. JOHNSON 


M. W. Bleetstein Agency, Equitable Society 


Former President, League of Life Insurance Women 


whether the prospect be a man or a 
woman. And a goal described in this 
article by Thelma H. Zuker will impress 
many women agents as one well worth 
reaching. This particular goal of Miss 
Zuker is “to meet the young man who 
is going places and will need my serv- 
ices along his way.” 


A summary of comments on _ their 


1948-49 life insurance market given to 
me for The Gold Book readers by some 
representative women producers follow: 





Thelma Zuker L. S. Greene 


Thelma H. Zuker, Fidelity Mutual 
Life, Atlanta, Ga., went into the life 
insurance field four and one-half years 
ago. She says it was appropriate for 
her to begin her life insurance career 
with programming and estate planning 
because she was enjoying the security 
afforded by that type of insurance 
service, 

“My market at that time was success- 
ful business men, largely owners of 
small businesses,” she said to The Gold 
Book. “Today, my market is unchanged. 
The majority of my sales are made on 
a programming basis among my friends, 
acquaintances, daily contacts, and re- 
ferred leads, with 75% of my business 
on our Low Rate Life plan with a 
Family Maintenance Rider wherever 
indicated. 

“My goal shall ever be to meet the 
young man who is going places and 
will need my services along his way. 
Rendering him a good service will en- 
able me to keep his confidence as he 
grows and lead to introductions to his 
friends and acquaintances. My market 
has been ‘off the beaten path’ rather 
than in the usual congested and over- 
worked downtown areas. Widening ac- 
quaintances, I am sure, will contribute 
to future success because it will be 
easier to sell people who know what 
an insurance agent does with their 
problems.” 


Million Dollar Writer 


Isabel La Roche Godwin, Equitable 
Society, Great Neck, Long Island, for- 
merly Isabel La Roche Symons, is a 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. She has written no women this 
year as most of her work is directed to 
family men in her three territories— 
Manhasset, Port Washington and Great 
Neck. 

“There is nothing exciting about my 
business as the market is the same this 
year as it was last year, in that I write 





regular insurance and have done no 
company pension plans, Group or busi- 
ness insurance,” she said to The Gold 
Book. 

“T do direct mail out of the telephone 
book, telephone solicitation, and corre- 
spondence to develop prospects. And we 
write the usual types of policies for 
family men. Sixty-five percent of all my 
business is always Ordinary life as a 
result of programming and_ building 
plans for men in the 40 age group. Of 
the balance of 35%, easily half of it is 
based on retirement income. 

“T have no particular approach and 
use all of the Equitable’s literature and 
services in taking care of my 500 policy- 
holders and future prospects. Most of 
my time is spent in developing cases 
from my office, as I have maintained a 
ratio of one sale out of every two 
appointments. Only approximately one- 
tenth of my production this year is on 
our mortgage plan, the balance being 
regular insurance. 

“T believe the only limitation upon 
an agent’s ability to produce is the effi- 
ciency of the handling of his work and 
the preparing of a prospect before mak- 
ing an appointment. Hence, I rarely go 
to see a person until a medical has been 
made and our experts at the home of- 
fice, in the medical and underwriting 
departments have told us what I can 
sell the man.” 


Has Wide Range of Prospects 


Elizabeth S. Mowatt, R. S. Pomeroy, 
III, agency, Penn Mutual, Miami, Fla., 





Fonville Winais 


E. C. Bush 


I. L. Godwin 


that her city, long a mecca for 
tourists with seasonal ups and downs, 
lacking the usual industrial centers, 
presents a difficult prospecting situation. 
However, from her experience there 
since May 1, 1947 she has converted real 
estate operators, radio announcers, rail- 
road freight officials, motor car dealers, 
shopkeepers, doctors, lawyers and secre- 
taries from prospects to clients. Being 
a woman, she has not overlooked the 
corsettiere, masseuse, cosmetologist and 
beauty parlor operator, 

The Retirement Income plan, coupled 
with Balanced Protection for the family 
man, is and will continue to be her 
favorite contract. Women, she finds, 
are very receptive to the purchase of 
Income policies, particularly when re- 
minded that before 40 it’s “looks,” after 
40 it’s “charm,” and after 60 it’s “cash!” 

“The 1948-49 market is filled with 


Savs 








E. R. Nussear 


H. M. Whitesell 


tremendous possibilities,” she says. “My 
prospect files bulge with referred names 
of professional and business people. 
First year in Miami netted me a total 
of $400,000 delivered business. With the 
ground work laid, I look for a banner 
year in the Sunny South! 


Divides Women Market in Two 


Dorothy M. Boond, New York Life, 
New York, and president of League of 
Life Insurance Women, finds there is a 
definite gravitation to the women’s mar- 
ket. Her production shows juvenile, 9%; 
males, 31%; females, 60%. She finds 
women are “security conscious” and 
realistic, looking for a plan to divert 
some of their earned dollars of today to 
the women they will be tomorrow. As re- 
tirement income plan gives women what 
they desire she has sold an increasing 
volume of income plans. 

In analyzing her 1948-49 potential 
market she has separated her female 
prospects into two categories—the frozen 


market that includes teachers, civil 
service employes and most charitable 
organizations. Their salaries are more or 


less stationary and they are being pinched 
by inflation, so their interest in savings 
plans is at a low ebb. The other is the 
progressive market and that is where 
she will turn. This market reflects in- 
creasing possibilities, buyers, women in 
business for themselves, secretaries, 
salaried jobs and women who in the 
nature of their positions are able to 
participate in increased incomes. 

Her slogan is “Follow the market; 
follow the dollar, and see who is getting 
it.” However, she will not neglect her 
first love—the family unit. 


Sells Young Married Men 


Elaine K. Frank, Stumes & Loeb, 
Penn Mutual, Chicago, says that her 
market is mostly among the young mar- 
ried men. The size of the policies which 
this group buys today is comparatively 
small, but her service to each one 1s 
extensive, including a complete program- 
ming job. As their income increases, 
correspondingly does the amount of in- 
surance which these men can afford to 
buy. After four and one-half years in 
the business nearly half of her volume 
comes from repeat cases on old clients. 

During the course of a year she writes 
a number of juvenile policies, but does 
not solicit this business unless the 
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C. M. Opperman E. K. Frank 


father is sufficiently covered or unin- 


surable. 
Favors Paid-Up at 65 


Hazel M. Whitesell, Mutual Benefit 
Life, Pittsburgh, says that her best 
market has been in the personal insur- 
ance field. This year her most satis- 
factory results have been in the 40-45- 
year-old group. Type of contract has 
been paid-up at 65. The low net cost 
and fact that premium payments are 
finished at the retirement age have been 
appreciated factors, 

Her best prospects have been execu- 
tives on salary plus commission, sales- 
men, architects, stock brokers (watch 
the market) and the juvenile market. 
In the feminine field the best business 
is the business woman from age 30 on, 
and the contract used is Income En- 
dowment at 60. “For 1949 I believe 
estate planning will be one of my best 
markets,” she said. 


Edwina Vanderleest, Lincoln National, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., whose husband 
died when her children were small and 
who later supported herself by selling 
insurance, did not get into the real 
swing until last year when she changed 
her methods of prospecting from lower 
income groups to calling only on busi- 
ness people, including the building trades 
and merchants. 

She has been most successful in sell- 
ing men who have been in business only 
ten or fifteen years, sole proprietors or 
partnerships, She believes life insurance 
selling is especially suited to women 
willing to work and to meet other busi- 
ness people with a view of helping them 
with sound plans for protection and 
saving. Her 1948-49 market will be in 
the same field of prospects as she works 
almost entirely by referred leads. 


Insurance Needs of Sizeable Estates 


Mrs. Fendall Marbury, Mutual Life, 
Jaltimore, thinks that a profitable 1948- 
1949 market should exist among insur- 
ance clients and other prospects who 
have sizeable estates where there is need 
for a substantial amount of liquid cash 
in order to pay Federal estate taxes 
and other settlement costs. She thinks 
this particularly applies to women agents 
as insurance on the wife’s life is 
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Edwina Vanderleest 


E. S. Mowatt 


strongly indicated. This is true since, if 
aman wishes to take advantage of the 
marital deduction allowed by the 1948 Rev- 
enue Act, he must face the need for liquid 
cash in his wife’s estate, best provided 
by insurance on her life. In reviewing 
estates of policyholders this situation 
will often arise and present a valid in- 
surance need to a client insurance- 
minded and able to buy. “I believe, too, 








we shall have to work harder next 
year since apparently price increases 
have kept ahead of the tax decrease,” 
is her viewpoint. 





The best opportunities which Anne 
A. Bonadies, Aetna Life, Hartford, finds 
is among women more than 30. She has 
found that among her clients the great- 
est majority are in the retailing busi- 
ness. She has sold them Life Income 
exclusively. They are a type of woman 
knowing a good buy when they see one. 
She has also had a fair success with 
professional men and they too are con- 
scious of retirement. 


Of the cases sold this year by Leola 
Zavodsky, Equitable of Jowa, Cedar 
Rapids, three-fourth of the cases were 
on women and the plan sold most is 
endowment, including retirement income. 

“It is definitely a women’s market 
for me this year because women are 
coming into their own so far as earned 
income is concerned. However, I find 
that selling women is not vastly dif- 
ferent from selling men. In either case 
there must be an appeal to the mind 
and to their heart,’ she said to The 
Gold Book. 


“Writing more women than men is 
a reversal of what I accomplished last 
year when 65% of my cases were on 
men. After several years of selling I 
am of the opinion that a woman’s field 
should not be restricted to prospects of 
her own sex. Men need insurance as 
well as women and I have found the 
field wide open to me.” 


‘ Miriam Murdock, New York Life, 
Kansas City, Mo., says that the women’s 
market is one which will have a lot 





M. Murdock 


M. Hostetter 


of her attention the next twelve months, 
especially as the type of policy sold to 
take care of a specific need needn’t vary 
from that sold to a man. Her tax prob- 
lem may be just as great and often she 
needs more help because she may lack 
business experience. The young girl in 
business is just as eager to protect her 
economic independence through life as 
a man is, if she understands how simply 
it can be accomplished. As for prospects 
there are a countless number of women 
who must think of the family they are 
supporting as well as their own hope 
to attain old age security. Not only are 
millions of women working, but women 
inherit a large part of all estates created 
and that puts insurance needs into the 
picture. 


Emphasizes the Word “Dollars” 


Mary Hostetter, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, Indianapolis, is selling twice 
as many women as men and _ her 
policyholders range from a_ baby to 
a woman 77. Her theme, “Dollars 
for Future Delivery,” will continue to 
motivate her selling. Dollars for edu- 
cation when sold for a young child; 
dollars for continued family income 
when sold to the housewife, farmer 
or doctor; dollars for future retirement 
when sold to young business and pro- 
fessional women; future guarantee in- 
come dollars for the widows, retired 
women and for the housewife whose 
husband is investing money each year 
to take from their estates for accom- 
plishment of the goal of life long income. 

Emily Widen, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance, Madison, Wis., does not see any 
change in market trend as far as she is 








concerned because she will continue un- 
earthing a need and working out a 
plan to meet it. She also likes to set 
up a voluntary social security program 
for the man who does not qualify for 
Federal Social Security and then sup- 
plement a program for the man who 
does qualify, but has no other income 
on which he can depend for his old age. 


Lurlene S. Greene, Canada Life, Port- 
land, Ore. says she does not like to 
become too specialized in one field or 
confine herself to one type of prospect- 
ing because there are too many persons 
with insurance needs. However, she re- 
gards her best market as concentrating 
on professional women which includes, 
of course, nurses, school teachers, store 
buvers. Through such contacts she finds 
that by prospecting properly she is not 
in too narrow a sphere. 


“I do, however, confine most of my 
prospecting to women,” she said, “with 
the knowledge that the modern Miss 
America is becoming increasingly more 
insurance saving and annuity conscious 


Dorothy Boond L. Cunningham 


each year. I also find that my female 
clients are today budgeting themselves 
for future savings comparable and even 
in many instances more than men. We 
women as a whole cannot take a chance 
on anything but a sure and safe in- 
vestment. And that investment is in- 
surance.” 


Will Sell as Many Young Men as 
Possible 


Bertha K. Bernstein, Great-West Life, 
Toronto, has found her best sources 
of prospects to be the high school or 
university group of young men. Her ap- 
proach has been to the parents who, 
as a rule, have been appreciative of the 
advantages offered in the proposed con- 
tract. She has sold either 20 Pay Life, 
Preferred Risk or Pension at Age 55, 
according to needs and ability to pay, 
and stresses the low premium cost to 
youth, the savings element and impor- 
tance of knowing there is insurability. 

Caroline M. Opperman, Connecticut 
General, Pittsburgh, finds a good clien- 
tele in both business and professional 
men and women. For many years she 
has worked only with preferred pros- 
pects, those falling under the “A” classi- 
fication insofar as earnings in respect 
to age is concerned. Her efforts are 
almost invariably directed toward estate 
analysis preparation for each client, fol- 
lowing through with the method pre- 
scribed and approved by her company. 
Her estate analysis preparation will lead 
her to a wide range of clients in 1948. 


Has Built Substantial Clientele 


Evelyn R. Nussear, manager women’s 
department, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Baltimore, says that from present indi- 
cations the Pension Trust or Group 
form of insurance appeals most to her, 
especially as a growing field. She re- 
gards people as so “retirement-minded” 
that they will always give an interview 
if approached along that line although 
the resultant sale may be of an entirely 
different character. Next, she likes busi- 
ness insurance selling. Today nearly 
every executive has his understudy 
trained to succeed him, and a policy 
on a key man may not only save the 
business but help to expand i 


For some years after entering insur- 
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Ruth Day H. R. Kuhn 


ance she made sixty-five calls a week 
and for nearly fifteen years got at least 
an application a week. “It was a wonder- 
ful help as to work habits, volume, 
steady production and experience,” she 
said to The Gold Book. “The result was 
a substantial clientele. It has enabled 
me to enter the field of larger buyers.” 


Sees No Lull 


Hermine R. Kuhn, agency field as- 
sistant, Manhattan Life, New York, said 
to The Gold Book: 

“In life insurance selling there is never 
a buyer’s or seller’s market. A delivered 
policy always depends on the agents 
—the sellers. For 1948 I see no lull. The 
1948 Revenue Act is like widening a 
road. Its possibility for tax saving, its 
‘saving by computation’ in connection 
with gift and estate taxes, increases sales 
opportunity. This is not restricted to 
the wealthy prospect. It applies full 
force to oho small business—sole 
proprietor, partnership, small corpora- 
tion. If preparation is adequate and work 
sufficient we will have no reason to 
complain about conditions. We'll make 
them.” 


Flexible Programs 


In this era of inflation and political 


uncertainty Louise M. Cunningham, 
Pacific Mutual Life, Dave J. Cohn 
agency, Miami, thinks the trend of in- 


surance needs calls for maximum protec- 
tion at minimum cost rather than for an 
investment program for surplus funds. 


“The insurance market prospects for 
such protection are heads of families, 
business partners or corporations and 
individuals who are responsible for the 
maintenance of their own income when 
they are faced with disability or old 
age,” she says. 





Ava Sweazea 


B. K. Bernstein 


“In a broad sense—everybody is trying 
to buy insurance—even the purchase of 
promiscuous property is usually for the 
replacement of life values, or the main- 
tenance of income whee earning powers 
are cut off. However, we have no guar- 
antee that the purchase of promiscuous 
property will do the job of a planned 
insurance program. 

“The insurance market for 1948 - 1949 
—as for any year—is governed by eco- 
conditions. In uncertain 


nomic these 
times, flexible insurance plans to which 
riders can be added providing family 


income security and disability coverage 
for the insured, should be the top com- 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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THANKS TO YOU PRODUCERS 


who have 


“COTTONED” TO US 


Our First (cotton) Anniversary finds us the Leading Accident & 
Health Agency for 1948 of the UNITED STATES LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 































You can’t beat - - - 
1. Accident & Health “Know How” 
2. Broad Policies 
3. Fast, Efficient Underwriting—Agency Controlled 
4. Personal Sales Assistance 


5. Prompt Claim Handling—Agency Controlled 


TRY IT AND SEE 


RoBERT J. KEANE AGENCY, Inc. 


150 Broadway, New York 7 
WOrth 4-3670 


REUBEN WARNER 
Vice-President 


ROBERT J. KEANE 
President 


DOUGLAS J. MOE 


Secretary-Treasurer 


























































“MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Property Analysis 


Estate planning in order to be more than an empty gesture 
calls for analysis of a client’s will, “buy and sell” agreement and 
trust indenture as well as his policies. 


Complete property analysis is followed by appropriate re- 
commendations designed for submission to counsel so that 
complete integration may be achieved by proper instruments of 
disposition. It is a pleasure to salute: 


David Adelman, M.D.R.T. 
Ralph Fensterwald 

Jack D. Garfunkel, C.L.U. 
Norman I. Geld 

Victor R. Goldberg, C.L.U. 
Joseph Handschu 

Martin S. Gravetz 

Louis R. Miller, C.L.U. 


Jesse W. Newman 

Ernest Roth 

Solomon Schoenberg, C.L.U. 
Carl Spiro 

Daniel Spooner, M.D.R.T. 
Bert W. Steinberg 

Ralph Szabo 


Emanuel Winston 


SOLOMON HUBER, C.L.U., General Agent 


FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MU 7-3940 


“Freedom of the entrepeneur to utilize his own tools and techniques, the 
Agency’s or those of the Home Office or all three in dealing with estate 
planning problems redounds to The Mutual Benefit (Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark, N. J.) of this distinguished 103 years old institution, our 
associates and our fine clientele. 



































Anne Bonadies 


L. A. Zavodsky 


insurance field. 

“Contrary to surrounding pessimism 
regarding the outlook for 1949, I anti- 
cipate a large volume with an approxi- 
mate 1948 premium, which can come 
only as the result of hard work and in- 
terviewing more people who have in- 
surance needs.” 


Helen Ulrich, Miner agency, Equitable 
Society, New York, says that so far 
this year about 80% of her sales have 
been made to career women on the re- 
tirement income phase. Having person- 
ally seen some of her investments shrink 
from 6% to 21%4% yields, she feels that 
to provide ample future income one can 
best do it by using the annuity princi- 
ple. She calls attention of her clients 
to the need of providing two kinds of 
savings. One is for emergencies, travel, 
and living expenses. The other is the 
income which will supplement Social 
Security and independent company pen- 
sions. She goes on theory that women 
will marry and a dowry will be helpful, 
and that there will be children who can 
have their education guaranteed through 
insurance. When the husband retires an 


Market for Insurance Women Agents 
(Continued from Page 69) 


insurance income will help by giving 
something additional to Social Security 
benefits and company pensions. She uses 
the “two interview” method, bringing to 
her prospect a proposal which will more 
clearly demonstrate the points she wants 
to emphasize, such as the saving in 
taxes during the accumulation period 
as well as in income tax savings on the 
life income during retirement. 
Obligation to Clientele 

Discussing her market Ava Sweazea, 
New England Mutual, St. Louis, said: 
“The universal need for increased in- 
come for present living as well as for 
the future has made me feel that my 
first obligation during this high cost of 
living period has been to my established 
clientele. Reviewing their life insurance 
programs in light of present needs both 
as to income and tax advantages is 
bringing in a flow of satisfactory busi- 
ness from them and from those to 
whom they refer me. 

“New contacts with men and women 
who for the first time are financially 
able to buy in a quantity sufficient to 
enable them to visualize a better future 
for themselves and their families is de- 
veloping into a source of substantial 
business. In line with their new found 
ambitions and capabilities this new mar- 
ket is becoming an established part of 
my permanent clientele.” 


Pays for Million 

Eunice Bush, Mutual Life, Baton 
Rouge, La., one of five women who for 
first time have qualified for the Million 
Dollar Round Table, has always fea- 
tured Family Protection and says she 
will continue to do so. 

Ruth Day, Bankers Life Co., Detroit, 
will continue to feature retirement in- 
come for both men and women. Mort- 
gage insurance and endowments for 
children’s education have sold well with 
her, too. 





Fulton — Directors 
(Continued from Page 14) 


committees, it is interesting to review 
their functioning in somewhat greater 
detail. 
Finance Committee 

In most life insurance companies, the 
finance committee is probably the most 
active committee of the board. This com- 
mittee, in the case of Home Life, is 
composed of seven members and meets 
each week. All proposed investments and 
all sales of securities are reviewed by 
it. Members of the committee bring to 
its deliberations a very wide range of 
specialized knowledge and experience in 
the investment fields and I feel sure 
that the average policyowner would be 
very favorably impressed if he were able 
to listen in on the discussions which 
take place before a proposed investment 
is finally authorized or disapproved. In 
addition, this committee passes on major 
expenses and recommends to the board 
action on all salaries amounting to $5,000 
a year or more. 


Executive Committee 


There is less uniformity in companies 
with respect to the make-up and func- 
tions of the executive committee. In 
Home Life, the executive committee is 
composed of eight members. It has 
authority to take action between meet- 
ings of the board on matters which 
would otherwise come before the full 
board, This, I think, is fairly customary, 
but in Home Life the principal function 
of the executive committee is to review 
the activities of the company on the 
insurance as distinguished from the in- 
vestment side of the business. All mat- 
ters of major policy proposed by the 
officers of the company are reviewed 
in detail by this committee. This com- 
mittee then reports its findings to the 
full board which, on the basis of such 


review and any further discussions in 
the board induced by the review, takes 
final action. 

Auditing Committee 

I believe that most life insurance 
companies have some type of auditing 
committee. In the case of Home Life, 
this committee of three members em- 
ploys independent accountants to aid 
it in verifying the financial status of the 
company once each year. 

While there is no official status for 
it, in the case of Home Life, and 
probably this is likewise true of other 
companies, members of the board are 
consulted individually by the manage- 
ment on matters where they have spe- 
cialized knowledge and they give freely 
of their time and ability in the com- 
pany’s interest. 


How Board Members Are Compensated 

Members of the board are customarily 
compensated by fees paid for attendance 
at meetings. In the case of Home Life, 
a board member receives $40 for each 
meeting of the board or of a committee 
attended. The only exception to this is 
the auditing committee where the fee is 
$75 because of the substantial amount 
of time required by this assignment. 
The members of the board are pre- 
dominantly men of large affairs and the 
fees which they receive are not a mate- 
rial factor in securing their services. It 
is possible to obtain the cooperation of 
such men simply because they consider 
it to be a contribution to the carrying 
forward of what they feel is a worth- 
while enterprise being conducted in the 
public interest. 

The members of the board, by their 
vealous and disinterested services, con- 
tribute materially to the successful op- 
eration of Home Life. I am confident 
that the same could be said of the boards 
of many other fine life insurance in- 
stitutions which serve the American 
people. 
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Clancy D. Connell 


General Agents 


FOR 
PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Philadelphia 


More Than 60 Years of Service 


The Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company was 
organized in 1865 by a group of far-sighted members of 
the Society of Friends. The early transactions were held 
much within that circle. Before the Company was very old, 
it became apparent that there was good business to be had 
from persons other than members of the societies. It was 
finally decided to establish Agencies in certain chosen loca- 
tions. Boston was honored with the first Agency, No. 2 
went to Cincinnati, No. 3 to Cleveland and No. 4 to New 
York. It is notable that all four of these Agencies are still 
in active operation. 


Originally New York No. 4 covered the City and State 
of New York, except a portion assigned to Cleveland; 
most of New Jersey and a part of Connecticut. The 
Agency grew steadily, as did the Company. Today, with 
the Company a Billion Dollar Company, Agency No. 4 
has on its books upwards of $62,000,000 of business to 
look after and service. 


Always sympathetic toward all movements to improve 
the business of Life Insurance, the Agency was among the 
first to accept the value of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters and the New York Association. Its General 
Agents have been found on committees and in places of 
leadership. Two General Agents have been Presidents of 
the New York Association and have gone on to the Lead- 
ership of the National Association. One was also Presi- 
dent of the State Association. 


This Agency stands today, with a sure backlog of 
former clients and with its face toward a future made cer- 
tain by faith and courage and the skills of its members. 
Old it is; but not senile! 


The Connell Agency 
99 John St., N. Y. 7 


Walter J. Brennan - - Brokerage Supervisor 


WoOrth 4-4151 


Donald S. Connell 
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The Agency Department — Johnson 


(Continued from Page 17) 


his assistants specialize in Salary Al- 
lotment, Insurance and Em- 
ploye Benefit Plans. To carry on their 
work, they not only study carefully all 
legislative and other matters affecting 
these fields, but they prepare canvas- 
sing documents, instructional brochures, 


Business 


special rate manuals and the like, and 
frequently hold field schools for discus- 
sion of these major marketing and sales 
plans. 

The responsibility for all 
training rests on the senior officer, un- 
der whose direction are prepared funda- 
mental 


over-all 


and advanced training courses 
for agents, tax manuals and similar ma- 
terial. His also is the task of preparing 
and management 
schools (at the home office) for groups 
Likewise, he lays out 
programs for agency meetings and for 
any other group meetings where train- 
The field 
training of underwriters is, in our com- 
pany, the responsibility of the general 
agents; but under the direction of this 


conducting agency 


of supervisors. 


ing is a primary objective. 


division of the agency department every 
effort is made to provide up to date 
training material and coaching and in- 


struction in its use. 


Direction in Special Services 
Before we stop in the next two of- 


fices, let’s skip over to one on the north 


side where we have the director of 
special services and his assistants. Dur- 
ing the war, the most essential part 
of his duties was the management of 


the War Service Bureau. As the need 
for that Bureau fades out slowly, it 
has been replaced by a growing at- 
tention to veterans’ affairs, by special 
handling of difficult correspondence with 
policyowners; by general inspection of 
correspondence for the purpose of im- 
proving home office letter-writing, and 
by a multiplicity of other duties look- 


take a look into another office where a 
junior officer sits in command of the 
internal management of the department 
—personnel, budgets, files, records, bul- 
letins, preparation of contracts, admin- 
istration of insurance benefit plans, and 
the wide array of functional details that 
are part and parcel of a smoothly oper- 
ating organization. This job would be 
difficult to learn from books—long ex- 
perience and service with the company 
are necessary requisites. This junior of- 
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ing toward good service and good pub- 
lic relations. The job is perhaps some- 
what unique in agency department 
operation but has proven its worth and 
importance many times. 


While we're on the north side we'll 


ficer has served only the Penn Mutual 
for nearly forty years. 


Administrative and Development 
Duties 


Finally, or nearly finally, we go back 


to the east side where the fourth senior 
officer of the department, and his as- 
sistants, who are also in part located 
on the north side, carry out numerous 
administrative and development duties, 
Upon the shoulders of this group fal] 
aptitude tests and their analysis, re- 
cruiting programs and methods, leases 
and equipment, agency expenses, terri- 
torial adjustments, agency terminations 
and appointments, financial analyses, 
and administration of field retirement 
plans. 


Our final visit is to an office on the 
northeast corner and one on the north- 
west corner of the floor. In the first is 
the vice president in charge of agency 
affairs, and in the other the second vice 
president, who is responsible for gen- 
eral direction. All the policies and ac- 
tivities of the department are formed, 
coordinated and supervised by these 
officers, who, however, are aided by the 
knowledge and judgment of the other 
two senior officers, as expressed in staff 
meetings held at frequent intervals. 


These officers, as well as other com- 
pany senior officers—law, underwriting, 
actuarial, accounting and investment— 
consult as occasion demands with the 
executive committee of the general 
agency association and its policy and 
sales procedure committees. From time 
to time, field representatives other than 
general agents are invited to the home 
office to present their views on any 
phase of company operations they may 
wish to discuss. All this is based on 
the realization that progress in any un- 
dertaking is best obtained through 


(Continued on Page 73) 

















LHe HARRY F. 


GRAY AGENCY 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Hartford 


1760 Woolworth Building 
New York 7, N. Y. 


ee 


WISHES TO THANK ITS MANY FRIENDS FOR THEIR 
COURTESIES DURING THE PAST YEAR 
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Penn Mutual’s Book Which Acts As 
Guide To Its Agency Department 


As a guide for the Penn Mutual Life’s 
agency department that company has a 
book which outlines in considerable de- 
tail how the department should be oper- 
ated. The general policy covered by the 
book is so to plan and direct the com- 
pany’s field operations through general 
agents as to attract and maintain a vigor- 
ous agency force of career agents ade- 
quate in number to make possible sound 
and progressive company growth. 

Some paragraphs from the publica- 
tion, which is called “Agency Depart- 
ment Policy Book,” follow: 


OBJECTIVES 
1. To be organized and staffed to 
supply training, counsel, inspiration, 


ideals and leadership which will attract, 
develop and stimulate our general 
agents and sustain their morale. 

2. To create and maintain plans and 
processes for developing future field 
management personnel. 

3. To keep the necessity of sound, 
continuous recruiting before our general 
agents and to supply them with ideas 
and material to help them in improving 
their recruiting process. 

4. To be organized and staffed to 
provide for our underwriters the finest 
induction, intermediate and advanced 
training equipment and procedures, and 
to instruct our field trainers in training 
techniques, 

5. To maintain agency financial poli- 
cies which tend to promote company 
over-all objectives, lend themselves to 
uniformity of administration and, while 
properly economical to the company, 





Fitzgerald 
(Continued from Page 12) 


(9) The annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Agents at the home office. 


Results of Coordination 


Reflection upon this system reminds 
us that in our kind of business where 
contracts are made for performance 
during generations to come, we cannot 
judge ourselves by today or tomorrow 
or the next day. It is curiously inter- 
esting to realize that for the unveiling 
of the new telescope now being readied 
in California for its first exposure to 
the heavens, the first rays of light to 
be seen will have left their source 
among the outermost stars before his- 
tory, as we know it, began. So it is 
that the ultimate results of many of our 
present decisions will not be observed 
until long after many of us are gone. 


That, we think, is good reason why a 
carefully constructed system of coor- 
dination which exposes major problems 
to many points of view is good for 
the long-time point of view of the peo- 
ple involved in the Northwestern Mutual 
—the policyholders, the beneficiaries, 
the agents, the home office staff. Here 
is a two-way organization through 
which top management can at all times 
be aware of and utilize the practical 
sense of what will work, possessed by 
careful men who have been “doing the 
thing” for years. Here we see an op- 
portunity for the checks and balances 
represented by relations with the trus- 
tees who represent the policyholders. 

This, then, is a story of people in 
action—action that is so patterned as to 
preserve the warmth and perception of 
individual personality but so organized 
as to escape the limitations of individual 
perspective and the fallibility of indi- 
vidual judgment. The future will, we 
tealize, be a more severe strain than 
the past; but the flexibility of this sys- 
tem will, we believe, continue to make 
it effective in meeting the tests to come. 


provide adequate opportunity for the fi- 
nancial success of our general agents. 


6. To provide for our field forces a 
first-class sales-existence program of 
advertising, direct mail, sales ideas and 
sales aids, covering both broad and spe- 
cialized markets. 


7. To maintain frequent personal 
contacts between agency department 


staff and field organization on a basis 
which will sustain and increase the ef- 
fectiveness and morale of both. 


8. To carry out the department’s rou- 
tine and internal functions with effi- 
ciency and to maintain records to pro- 
vide a flow of usable sales and financial 
data, 

9. To conduct sales, service and man- 
agement research projects. 


10. To induce increased fidelity and 
loyalty through programs of compensa- 
tion, security and welfare for the agency 
field staff which will be sound for both 
company and agency organization. 


POLICY 


To maintain a staff of general agents, 
trained for management within the 
Penn Mutual, who continuously display 
the character and capabilities to carry 
out Penn Mutual objectives in the de- 
velopment of career underwriters, the 
securing of quality business in satisfac- 
tory amount, and the maintenance of 
such standards of business and personal 
conduct as will contribute to good pub- 
lic relations for the agency and the com- 
pany. 


OBJECTIVES 


1. To have our agencies operating 
on the full general agency basis but to 
utilize the temporary managerial plan 
for new managements when the general 
agents basis is not immediately feasible. 

2. To maintain a program for the de- 
velopment of Penn Mutual underwriters 
into management personnel and to fill 
all agency posts from this source. 


3. To keep our general agents inti- 
mately informed of company policies, 
objectives, plans and procedures and to 
promote complete understanding _be- 
tween field and home office. 


4. To supply our general agents with 
necessary and useful factual information 


Agency Department 
(Continued from Page 72) 


intelligent and sympathetic understand- 
ing of the problems that confront each 
division of the army of workers—in the 
field and in the home office—that com- 
prise the company. 





not available within the individual 
agency. 

5. To uphold the prestige of the gen- 
eral agent in his agency operations by 
channeling field matters to or through 
him, 

6. To foster initiative and to secure 
aggressive development within each gen- 
eral agency franchise. 

PROCEDURES 

1. (a) Maintain the full general basis 
as the goal of all agencies. 

(b) Employ the full general agency 
basis from the beginning for: 

(1) Established general agents trans- 
ferred to another agency. 

(2) Smaller “semi-organization” agen- 
cies where the appointee is already 
established in the territory and is ex- 
pected to derive half or more of his 
early income from personal commis- 


sions. 





“Oualitu Hirst” 


NEW YORK LINCOLN AGENCY 
DIRECTORS CUP AGENCY,-1936-45-47 





For leadership in attainment of agency objectives in 1936, 1945 
and 1947, the Lincoln Agency has earned permanent possession 
of the present Phoenix Mutual Directors’ Cup. 


Outstanding among the many factors that earned this honor were 
the high average production and high standards of service main- 
tained by every member of the agency. 








SAM P. DAVIS, MANAGER 


Lincoln Bldg. — 60 East 42nd Street — New York 17, N. Y. 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Established 1851 — 
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PROTECTED AGAINST DISABILITY 


AND HOSPITALIZATION? 


We pose this question to Life Underwriters of New Jersey, confident that you 
can find no better coverage for your clients than our Comprehensive Disability 
and Hospital Insurance Contracts. Their sale has been brisk because (1) they fill 
the Insured's needs; (2) they are attractive to the producer because they require 
no highly technical knowledge to sell; (3) they renew persistently, and (4) re- 


newcl commissions are same as first year. 


Here are the essential features of each contract: 


COMPREHENSIVE DISABILITY POLICY 
ACCIDENT 
This policy is simplicity itself. There are no restrictions to explain . . . it is 


an open contract with a clear-cut promise to pay indemnity for disability due to 
injury for a period of FIVE YEARS beginning with the FIRST day. 


SICKNESS 


House confinement is not required. 
the 8th day. 


Indemnity for one year, beginning with 


Pregnancy and miscarriage are the only diseases restricted. 


Benefits 


are not reduced, ncr premium increased nor policy terminated because of at- 


This policy cannot be pro-rated by reason of change of occupation. 


tained age. Thct's important! The policy is non-cancellable for the term for which 


the premium has been accepted. 


We call this Package Insurance because, in addition to the unrostricted indem- 
nity provisions for loss of time, hospital and surgical reimbursement is provided 
WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. To convince yourself of its salability, tell a few of 
your best clients about these policy features and you will be pleasantly surprised 


at the ease of your sale. You can write it up to age 60—male and female risks. 


INDIVIDUAL AND FAMILY GROUP HOSPITAL POLICIES 


We also offer the best in individual and family group hospital policies. Cov- 
erage ranges between $3 and $10 a day. Writing limits run from 1 month to 75 
years—necrest birthday. Surgical and medical attendance benefits are optional. 


In addition to the standard 5-times daily hospital indemnity paid for hospital 


extras, we also grant a special 10-times daily plan. Ask for full details. 


Under the family group policy no charge is made for over two children which 


we believe to be a liberal procedure. 


Also available is an exceptionally attractive plan of Franchise Coverage for 
groups of five or more, giving protection for accident, health, hospitalization and 


surgical benefits—both occupational and non-occupational. 


Remember both the individual and family group plans provide 180 days 


coverage for any one hospital confinement—not aggregate. All claims paid 


promptly at local office. 


WILLIAM FORD 


State General Agent for New Jersey 


HOOSIER CASUALTY COMPANY 


Raymond Commerce Bldg. Newark 2, New Jersey 


(Suite 3211-19) 


Call MArket 2-1371 for Quick Service 
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The Four Duffy Brothers 


On this page appears a cut of the 
Duffy brothers, all of whom are mem- 
bers of the John Hancock production 
organization. Joseph J. is district man- 
ager at Baltimore East. Edward H. is 
district manager and Walter J. assistant 
both at Brockton, 


assistant manager 


district 
Mass. 
at Attleboro, Mass. 


manager, 
Francis P. is 


These brothers are sons of James P. 
Duffy who was born in Boston and at- 
tended Cambridge grammar and_ high 
schools. He was superintendent of a 
rubber mill in Canada before his en- 
trance into life insurance with the John 
Hancock. He had returned to Massa- 





and as a clothing salesman before going 
to work for the John Hancock. He 
attended the public schools in Brockton, 
Brockton Business College and_ took 
evening courses at Boston University. 
He was assistant manager at Brockton, 
New Bedford and Plymouth, Mass., and 
served as regional manager of the 
northern New England territory before 
being made district manager at Brockton, 
He has a strong civic sense and while 
in Plymouth was a member of the 
finance and advisory board there and 
also served as chairman of the industrial 
board which was active in bringing new 
industries to the town, 


Walter J. and Francis P. 


Walter J. 
lege High 


Duffy attended Boston Col- 
School where he attained 


Left to right—Edward H., Francis P., Walter J. and Joseph J. Duffy 


because of the state of his 
health and became an 
debit, later being made assistant man- 
ager at Roxbury, a suburb of Boston. 
Deciding to become an agent again 
he moved in 1907 to Brockton, now 
a city of 50,000 and which at the time 
was a shoe manufacturing center. From 
1936 to 1938 he had charge of what 
is known as the office debit. In 1938 
he retired on a pension. The reason 


chusetts 
agent on the 


why all of his sons went into life in- 
surance seems simple. It is the story of 
a good, hard working debit agent who 
set such a good example for his boys 
that they were proud to follow in his 
footsteps. 


Joseph J. and Edward H. Duffy 


District Manager Joseph J. Duffy of 
Jaltimore had to leave high school and 
go to work as an office boy. Hours: 
6.30 in the morning until 7 o’clock in 
the evening; salary $3 weekly. Succes- 
sively, he worked in a shoe factory and 
in a stationery store before starting on 
a debit in Randolph, Mass., in 1922. 
After six years as an agent he was 
promoted to assistant district manager 
in Schenectady. In 1931 he was promoted 
to district manager at Baltimore East, 
in meantime having some experience in 
Saratoga Springs and in New Bedford, 
Mass. He was married while assistant 
district manager in Saratoga Springs 
to a girl who had been a school teacher. 
With her assistance he followed a course 
of study every evening when he finished 
his work, and thus overcame the handi- 
cap of his limited schooling. 

Edward H. worked in a grocery store 
while attending school and also had a 
newspaper route, For a time he worked 
for a wholesale confectionery concern 





highest rank in scholarship during his 
junior year. He was awarded a special 
prize for excellence in study and pro- 
ficiency in sports. The Boston Herald re- 
ferred to him as the “gentlemanly cap- 
tain of the Boston College High School 
(baseball) team.” He worked as a sales- 
man for two years before coming to 
work for the John Hancock in 193]. 
He has been an assistant manager since 
1941, 

Francis P. is a war veteran and is 
assistant manager at Attleboro. He 
joined John Hancock in 1939 and was 
on military leave during the war years. 


Herman A. Zischke 


(Continued from Page 50) 


farming. He owns and operates such a 
farm forty-five miles from downtown 
Chicago. In the first world war he was 
a captain in the United States Marine 
Corps, and his decorations include the 
Silver Star, Purple Heart and Croix de 
Guerre. 

Mr. Zischke married Miss Hannah 
Harrington of Ohio, who was a fellow 
student at the University of Wisconsin. 
He has three children—a son, James, 
who graduated from Yale, in the serv- 
ice three and a half years, final rank 
captain. He is taking post-graduate work 
in history and international relations at 
Stanford University. Herman Zischke’s 
daughter is Mrs. Richard Allenby, Jr. 
whose husband is also working for his 
Ph. D. in geophysics. At present, both 
are attending the University of Geneva, 
in Geneva, Switzerland. He has a 
younger son, Peter, graduated from Lake 
Forest Academy, now a_ student at 
Dartmouth College. 
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“Tack” Hupp Runs Newspaper Column 


And Also Serves as General Agent 





es 


J.C. HUPP 


J. C. Hupp, CLU, of Fairmont, W. Va., 
Fidelity Mutual Life, came up the hard 
way, “and that is no fooling,” says Elsie 
Ulrich, 
that company. 

“His father died when he was a boy 


secretary, agency department, 


and his mother, left with several chil- 
dren to raise, put him on a farm to work. 
He got up at sunrise and kept going 
until dark, but was always good-natured, 
and got a kick out of what he was doing. 








THE PRUDENTIAL 


A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


And he continued in ways of industry as 
he worked his way through college. It 
was while selling books on the college 
campus in vacation time that he met the 
general agent of the Fidelity Mutual for 
West Virginia and became interested in 
life insurance.” 

For thirty years J. C. Hupp has been 
with the Fidelity Mutual and for many 
years has been a general agent. He has 
now seen so much of the world that he 
has developed into the philosopher type 
He writes a weekly column for his paper 
which has made a fine impression on 
those close to the soil as well as every 
other reader who likes common sense 
observations handed out in a neighborly 
way. He wants the insurance he sells 
to stick and he wants the other fellow’s 
to stay on the books, too, and many a 
time he has insisted that policyholders 
restore a policy which has been dropped 
rather than take out new insurance with 
him. He has the faculty of putting hu- 
man interest in life insurance talks. 

Mr. Hupp is active in the Sons of 
American Revolution, his family dating 
back to the French and Indian war days. 
One of his forebears was killed by In- 
dians. Incidentally, he is a Rotarian. 


A Quote From the Bible 


At the field meeting of the Mutual 
Benefit Life held in Hollywood, Flor- 
ida, W. Paul Stillman, chairman of Mu 
tual Benefit, said: 

“T do not have a Bible available here 
and I may be quoting incorrectly, but | 
believe there is a passage in Ecclesi- 
astes that says, ‘A multitude of business 
makest a dream, a multitude of words 
makest the fool.’” 


Assistant Managers and Agency Assistants 


Charles J. Weppler 













The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


of Philadelphia 


102nd Year 


BEN HYDE 


General Agent 
285 Madison Avenue 


30th Year 





New York 17, N.Y. 







































FRANK V. CILBERT AGENCY 


The Exclusive Long Island Agency 
for 
MANHATTAN LIFE 


(89-31 161st St.) 
Phone: JAmaica 6-7567 


JAMAICA 2, LONG ISLAND 


Jamaica Chamber of Commerce Building 


Since 1936 
Friendly, helpful service 
to brokers 











Well thought of... 


When you offer your clients protection in The Prudential, you are speaking of a Com- 
pany they think highly of. Our nation-wide radio and magazine advertising—public opin- 
ion surveys show—is seen and remembered—and backs you up with added prestige. Take 


advantage of this good will and selling assistance and call on us for service. 


HARRIS L. WOFFORD, C.L.U., and ASSOCIATES 


Manhattan Agency 
90 John St., New York 7, N. Y. 


*Phone COrtlandt 7-4363 


Clarence E. Greene 


Bess M. Shapiro 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 








HOME OFFICE . . . NEWARK, N. J. 
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Specializing in 
Tax Matters affecting Insurance 
Estates and Corporations 
Pension and Profit Sharing Trusts 
Estate Analysis 


Business Insurance 


The FREID & MARKS Agency 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
OF BOSTON 


17 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 








MUrray Hill 2-4500 

















Makes Impression 


On Florida Town 





R. H. Lesesne 
GEORGE W. LUBKE, JR. 


When George W. Lubke, Jr., member 
of the Jacksonville, Fla., agency, Mutual 
Benefit, got out of the Army he de- 
cided that he would move to a small 
town rather than a big one on the theory 
he could get to know his neighbors and 
have his prospects within his reach. He 
had been a _ vocational counselor in 
Welch Convalescent Hospital in Daytona 
Beach and was in charge of counselling 
on NSLI for the entire base. He had 
a fifteen-minute broadcast over the local 
radio station, devoting the program 
mainly to discussion of Government and 
civilian life insurance, and was studying 
for the CLU. 

Lubke decided he did not want to be 
a million dollar producer. He knew he 
would like the neighbors in Daytona 
Beach. He wanted to be where the cli- 
mate was livable every month of the 
year, and where there was plenty of 
freedom for golf, tennis and fishing. He 
got fed up on commuting and wanted 
to walk to his office. He informed “Bob” 
Rhodes, general agent of the Mutual 
Benefit in Jacksonville, that he was go- 
ing to open a district office at his own 
expense. He returned to the Mutual 
Benefit’s Analagraph school, got back 
to Daytona Beach in August, 1946. 

Through war surplus he arranged for 
furniture for the office, bought a few 
extra things for atmosphere, got an ex- 
cellent location on the main street. 

His office completed, he gave a formal 


reception, inviting to an open house al] 
the leading people in Daytona Beach 
By using the Chamber of Commerce ad. 
dressograph he was able to send to all 
members of the Chamber announcements 
of the opening, together with invitations 
to the reception. The Chamber of Com. 
merce gave him a list of fifty of the mog 
prominent men in the city. He made 
personal calls on most of them, inviting 
them to the housewarming. “Bill” Thur. 
man, Newark general agent of the com. 
pany, attended, and _was interviewed by 
the local Daytona Beach paper. More 
than 100 guests were at the reception 
forming an immediate nucleus of pros. 
pects and centers of influence. 

Lubke got busy, joining about every- 
thing worth while in town. He became 
a scout master, deacon of the Presby- 
terian Church, treasurer of the Church 
Corporation, and president of the Young 
Adults Group. In Kiwanis he was made 
chairman of the program committee for 
underprivileged children. He went on 
the board of the Community Chest and 
was made district chairman of the Red 
Cross. He went on the membership com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce and 
began to welcome to the Chamber all 
new business men who arrived in town, 
Being a veteran he became active in 





George W. Lubke, Jr. 


George Lubke, Jr., is now going at 
the rate of $600,000 a year at Daytona 
Beach. However, he says he is ac- 
tually more concerned with building 
for the future, for five or ten years 
| hence, than with the present year's 
| production. He has spent some of his 
|time in voluntarily recruiting three | 
men for the company and has devoted | 
about ten full weeks of production | 
| time to the supervision of these men | 
| this year. 














that field. He is treasurer of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans for Florida. 

On Monday mornings he arranges his 
entire week’s work. He arrives at his 
office at 8:30 o’clock, for the next thirty 
minutes he makes plans for the day. 
The balance of his time is used making 
out estate plans and making calls. Be- 
tween 5 and 6 every afternoon he studies 
for CLU examinations. He then reads 
various publications in insurance, estate 
and financial fields. Most of his clients 
are in the 30-35 age group. 

He did a lot in making successful a 
Scout Circus in Daytona Beach, and 
recently planned the details for the 
Community Chest parade which was a 
mile long. 











Ralph K. Lindop 


General Agent 
MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
BEekman 3-7298 


Headquarters in Greater New York 
For 
COMPLETE INCOME PROTECTION 


Non-cancellable, Non Aggregate 
Disability Insurance and 
Participating Life Insurance 


Home Office: Springfield, Mass. 
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SEERY & HENRY, INC. 


General Agents 


Life, Accident, and Group Departments 


She Sravelors 


Ske Sranclers nburanee Desurance/Comfpua 


Hartford 


100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 3-6303 





WituiaM N. SEERY Harrison S. HENRY Joun C. GLOVER 




















le 4 Chusks V nr Agency 


S. Lee Rabney 


Associate 


Charles V. Cromwell Harry Vincent Cohen 


General Agent Brokerage Manager 


Miss M. M. Scherff 


Notary 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 60 EAST 42nd STREET 


INSURANCE COMPANY New York 17 
of New York MUrray Hill 2-3964 
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Retired Lieutenant General 
Sells Life Insurance in Florida 


BRETT 


LT. GEN. GEORGE H 


Lieutenant General George H. Brett, 


commanding general of the Caribbean 
Defense Command and of Panama 
Canal Department from November 9, 


1942 to October, 1945, retired to private 
life and decided to write life insurance. 
He is now an agent of Lincoln National 
Life, and his selling is almost exclu 
sively among officers of the Air Force 

Asked whi he decided to go into life 
insurance, he said to The Gold Book: 

“It was a question of either dying or 
going to work. The average Army man 
has led a very active life and most of 
us find it necessary to pick up some 
form of occupation upon retirement in 
order to keep mentally alert and phys 
ically fit 

“Due to the nature of my Army ca- 
reer, which was in the Air Force for 
thirty years, the question of insurance 
naturally is of great importance. Un- 
fortunately, it is not given enough con- 
sideration by the junior officers and it 
appeared to me that there was an open- 
ing to do some real service along these 
lines. Therefore, the selection of an 
occupation.” 


His Distinguished Career 
A summary of General Brett’s career 
follows: 

Born in Cleveland he was graduated 
from Virginia Military Institute in 1909 
after his Cleveland schooling. In March, 
1910, he was commissioned a_ second 
lieutenant with the Philippine Scouts 
and was transferred to the cavalry of 
the Regular Army in 1911. In 1915 he 
joined the aviation section of the Sig- 
nal Corps; became a pilot in 1916, being 
the twenty-third Army officer to qualify 
for that rating. He was made a first 
lieutenant. 

During World War I Brett served 
overseas for thirteen months in the 
aviation section of the Signal Corps in 
France. He was made a major. 

He was graduated from the Air Corps 


Tactical School in 1928, the Command 
and General Staff School in 1930 and 
the Army War College in 1936. From 


1933 to 1933 he was instructor in Avia- 
tion and Command and General Staff 
School. Next promotion was to lieuten- 
ant colonel. 
Was Chief of Army Air Corps 

In August, 1936, he was promoted to 
the temporary rank of brigadier general 
and took command of the 19th Com- 
posite Wing in Panama. Upon comple- 


tion of this tour he returned to the 
U. S. and was made chief of staff at 
general headquarters, Air Force, in 
November, 1938. He was appointed 
brigadier general the next year and 


became chief of the Materiel Division 








in Dayton, O. In October, 1940, he was 
promoted to temporary rank of major 
general, and on May 1, 1941, was ap- 
pointed chief of the Army Air Corps. 
There followed a special mission which 
took him to Egypt, England, Burma, 
China, Java and Australia. Next, he 


was named deputy commander of the 


Unified Command of the Southwest 
Pacific area under General Sir Arthur 
Wavell of the British Army and he 


served through the Java campaign of 
January-February, 1942. Proceeding to 
Australia he became chief of the Ameri- 
can forces then in that country. Upon 
arrival of General MacArthur he as- 
sumed command of the Allied Air Forces 
operating in the Southwest Pacific. 

Returning to U. S. General Brett was 
appointed commanding general of the 
Caribbean Defense Command and Pan- 
ama Canal Department, serving until 
his retirement. 


General Brett holds the Distinguished 





60 East 42nd St. 
Lincoln Bldg. 








VAN ALST AGENCY 


Since 1925 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 





Robert A. Van Alst, Jr. 
General Agent 


MUrray Hill 2-8302 


New York 17, N. Y. 





Service Medal, the Distinguished Flying 
Cross “for heroism in flights over 
enemy-occupied territory,” and a Presi- 
dential citation. Among the foreign deco- 
rations he holds are those given him 
by Brazil, The Netherlands, Nicaragua, 











Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, Bolivia, Chile 
Great Britain, Panama, Venezuela and 
Dominican Republic. He holds honorary 
commissions as commander and pilot in 
Ecuadorean, Nicaraguan, Brazilian, Pery- 
vian and Chilean air forces. 








J. Seymour 
Chamberlain 





James J. McCann, Jr. 





Elliott M. Marfield 


110 William Street 





EVERY MAN QUALIFIED/ 


Congratulations to the 
Seven Men of this 
Agency who won the 
National Quality 
Award for 1948 


ee 


The other Field Underwriters 
in our Agency were too new 


in the business to be eligible 


for this award. 
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J. Roy Robbins 


JOHN i. EVANS, Manager 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Richard E. Long 
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Elliott L. Ferris 


New York 7, N. Y. 
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Not Enough Attention 
Paid to Drawing Wills 


Vatar 


BRUSSEL 


HERBERT S. 


Under the various laws promulgated 
during 1948, radical changes have been 
made affecting the estates of deceased 
persons and trusts created by them. 
This, therefore, would appear to be 
an appropriate time to call to the at- 
tention of insurance agents and brokers 
that one of their major considerations 
should be to advise, or indicate to their 
clients, how closely the cash proceeds 
of policies written on the life of the 
insured intertwine with their estates 
upon their death, for, consciously or sub- 
consciously most insured persons plan 
for later life. 

Advantage of Personally-Selected 

Executors 


In a vast majority of cases, the pro- 
ceeds of the policies, in whole or in 
part, form part of the corpus of the 
decedent’s estate, and, without invading 
the proper field of the lawyer and attor- 
ney, the agents might well point out 
to the insured the great advantages of 
executing a proper last will and testa- 
ment. Not only the desired provision 
can thus be made for the natural bene- 
fciaries and recipients of the bounty 
f the deceased, but it insures the selec- 
tion, by the testator, of a person or 
persons or a corporation trusted and 
well qualified to administer wisely the 
estate. 

While it is true that, in the absence 
fany will, due administration will fol- 
low as a matter of law; yet, in that 


ase, instead of a_ personally-selected 
executor, an administrator will be ap- 
pointed by a court from among the 


members of the family of the deceased, 
ta stranger may be named if there be 
10 proper family representative. 










Under such administration, there are 
preemptive successive rights to the ap- 
jointment; thus, in New York State, the 
der is (1) @urviving spouse; (2) chil- 
ren; (3) grandchildren; (4) father or 
mother; (5) brothers or sisters; (6) 
next of kin entitled to share—followed 
Y many other controlling parties and 
mditions, and so it is easily conceivable 
hat the person first entitled to admin- 
tration would not necessarily be the 
member of the family or the person 
‘elected by the decedent. He, undoubt- 
tlly, if he had the choosing of an ex- 
tctitor in his will, would seek one of the 
ighest integrity and with adequate 








By Hersert S. Brussev 
New York Attorney 


business sagacity. Beyond this, by will 
the insured may save his executors from 
the expense incurred by the giving of 
security, which is a requirement of ad- 
ministration in the absence of a _ will 
and the express declaration that no 
bond or other security shall be required 

Further, the agent should caution the 
client against all attempts to write his 
own will or in any manner to alter or 
amend an existing will properly drawn 
by competent attorneys. The execution 
of a will is a strict and highly technical 
performance prescribed by law; sanity 
and testamentary capacity, as well as 
freedom from undue influence at the 
time of execution of the will, must be 
clearly established. All too frequently, 
written documents prepared by the in- 
dividual are worthless as probative tes- 
tamentary instruments for lack of 














With best wishes from— 





ABRAM G. AND LILLIAN L. JosEPH 


Suite 1509, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Home Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF New York 

















proper attestation, and too often an 
individual will ruin a perfectly good in- 
strument by written alteration thereof 
without proper attestation of the change. 

In conclusion, it seems that the agent 
or broker has a solemn duty to ascer- 
tain whether his client has executed a 
will to properly dispose of the newly 
written insurance, with the proper per 





son or corporation named therein to in- 
vest and care for it, and, if not, to advise 
his client to seek competent legal coun- 
sel to prepare such document to prop- 
erly carry out his wishes. Thus, and only 
thus, can the insured rest comfortably 
in the knowledge that he has done his 
best to protect his family and 
dependents 


his 
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1800 EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


For Efficient Service Call 


AGENCY 


NEW YORK |, N. Y. 
CHickering 4-4400 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
ESTABLISHED 1860 


THE 
GUARDIAN 
AGENCY FOR 

YOUR 


EISENDRATH— 


For Better Life Insurance Service 
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SURPLUS AND BROKERAGE BUSINESS 


JACK WINDHEIM, Asst. Mgr. 
A. AARON PRESS, C.L.U., Brokerage Mgr. 
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FOR FUN 


Americans are 
SPENDING 
About five 
Times as much 
For PLEASURE 
As they INVEST 
In Life Insurance 
Why not 

Ask them 

If they are 
Entirely HAPPY 


About this 


JAMES P. GRAHAM, JR. 


General Agent 


Etna Life Insurance Company 
Hartford 


19-21 South Street Baltimore 2, Md. 
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LAW DEPARTMENTS 


(Continued from Page 16) 


winnowed and in those cases seeking 
legal opinions in which the relation of 
attorney and should exist, it is 
recommended to policyholders that they 
consult their own attorneys, who will 
be most familiar with their affairs, In 
those cases, however, where the inquiry 
merely seeks information concerning the 
latest laws and regulations of the 
Treasury Department affecting life in- 
surance, reference to such laws and 
regulations is cheerfully given. A vast 
amount of help may be given to the 
field and to the policyholders in this 
way without in any way going beyond 
the proper boundary of the function of 
home office legal counsel. 


Broad, Non-Technical Attitude 
Toward Litigation 


client 


Lastly, in insurance operations, there 
is litigation. There is probably no sub- 
ject which more closely affects a com- 
pany’s relations with its policyholders 
and the public in general. Litigation af- 
fecting any of his clients is always 
harmful to an agent. Sometimes it may 
seem disastrous. Wisdom and judgment 
of the highest degree should guide a 
company’s action in this field. Both in 
determining when to litigate and how 
to litigate a broad and _ non-technical 
view should always prevail. In some law 
departments home office counsel conduct 
litigation in the jurisdiction of the home 
office and elsewhere employ local coun- 
sel. In others all litigation is conducted 
by outside counsel. This is a matter of 
organization, but there seems to be no 
substitute for actual trial experience 
when handling, even at second hand, 
matters of such importance to the wel- 
fare of a company. 

Aside from the companies’ ill-starred 
excursion into disability insurance, there 
is far less policy litigation than may be 
generally supposed. In one company 
which paid out over $50 million in death 
benefits in 1947, and wrote more than 
$300 million of new business, there were 
but ten cases declined in that year for 
misrepresentation in the application. Out 
of the ten cases only two have resulted 
in a court suit! There are somewhat 
more cases involving double indemnity, 
because here factual questions will in- 
evitably arise. Occasionally there is a 
disappearance case or one requiring 
interpleader. But, in a well run _ life 
insurance company with well written 
policies and other forms, good under- 
writing at the source and sound judg- 
ment in handling disputes, litigation is 
held to a minimum, 


Real Estate Mortgages 


The type of legal work in investment 
operations will depend very largely upon 
the investment policy pursued by any 
particular company. Almost since the 
beginning of life insurance, real estate 
mortgages have formed a very large part 
of the portfolio of most life insurance 
companies. Consequently, insurance law 
departments are usually highly de- 
veloped in real estate-mortgage work. 
Once a mortgage is authorized it is as 
a rule placed in the hands of the law 
department for closing. The subsequent 
supervision ranges all the way from 
selection and general supervision of local 
counsel in dealing with mortgages in 
distant localities to the direct closing 
of mortgages made on property in the 
vicinity of the home office. Once the 
mortgage is on the books, the law de- 
partment is entrusted with all of the 
subsequent legal steps in the protection 
of the mortgage investment, including— 
when it is so unfortunate as to occur— 
the necessary steps in foreclosure. Such 
work involves experienced skill in de- 
termining when adequate title protection 





is secured and, particularly in large 
mortgages, whether the company has 
received the greatest degree of security 
possible. 

Particularly in the last several years 
the flow of real estate mortgages through 
home office counsel has been of tre. 
mendous magnitude. It has been not 
unusual in some companies to have 3) 
mortgages on single family houses at 
an average of $7,500 and an aggregate 
of $2% million flows through the office 
in the course of one single week. The 
closing details of this flow of work are 
of such proportions as to demand the 
most painstaking and continuous atten- 
tion of a large staff of lawyers. 


Securities Investment 


Securities investment requires legal 
advice of a comparable sort. Corporate 
bonds depend for their legality and for 
the effectiveness of their security upon 
compliance with the legal formalities of 
issuance and the clarity and complete- 
ness of the corporate mortgage which 
secures the bonds. Municipal bonds de- 
pend for their validity upon constitu- 
tional and legislative provisions which 
authorize the municipal authority to 
issue the bonds. In some cases these 
legal details are covered by the opinion 
of counsel which accompanies the bonds 
but often, and particularly as concerns 
the character of the corporate mortgage 
itself, a company must rely upon legal 
guidance as to whether the full security 
which is bargained for is actually given. 

Recently, many companies have en- 
gaged in the purchase of industrial 
securities directly from the issuing com- 
pany and in recent years hundreds of 
millions of dollars of such bonds have 
been issued in so-called “direct place- 
ments.” In such instances, counsel for 
the home office of the insurance com- 
pany plays a leading part, particularly in 
making sure that the corporate mort- 
gage or other indenture is carefully 
drawn and contains the protective pro- 
visions designed to support the security. 
Not only in the initial issuance of these 
securities is legal advice necessary but 
in subsequent dealings with the bor- 
rower legal advice is given company 
financial departments by home office 
counsel. Some idea of the quantity of 
this work may be gathered from statis- 
tics showing that in 1947 in one com- 
pany alone seventy-nine issues of cor- 
porate bonds were purchased in direct 
placements in the amount of $l14 
million, 

Often in conjunction with the secuti- 
ties investment department, the law de- 
partment surveys and analyzes new 
fields of investment, of which the indus- 
try is in real need. Constant research 
is devoted towards developing such new 
outlets along safe and conservative lines 
and securing amendments to the insur- 
ance laws which will attempt to keep 
abreast of the times. A recent example 
of this is the amendments to the laws 
of many states which permit direct in- 
vestment by life insurance companies in 
housing and other real estate in accord- 
ance with carefully considered invest- 
ment provisions. 


Enters All Functions of Company Life 


This, in general, covers ghe organiza- 
= and functions of a life insurance 
law department. A brief discussion can- 
not conceivably cover all the functions 
because as in so many phases of life the 
job is what the man makes it. A good 
law department should never be in 
sulated or isolated but should enter into 
every function of company life. In this 
way lawyer and insurance man merge 
to the betterment of the whole, and to 
the greater good of the industry and 
its policyholders. 
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MODERN 


MAN 








SLAVE ox SOVERELG WN? 


In ancient times men strug- 
gled to provide economic se- 
curity for themselves and their 
families, just as men do today. 


But modern man faces eco- 
nomic problems far more com- 
plicated than those of his pre- 
decessors. The aftermath of the 
recent war, with its upward 
spiral of living costs, threatens 
families and nations with eco- 
nomic disaster. 


This threat can be banished. 
Fear can be transformed into 
faith. Man can master his ma- 
jor economic problem by ex- 
tending the productive powers 
of natural resources, agricul- 
ture, and industry, and utiliz- 
ing them for the restoration of 
nationwide and international 
prosperity. 

How? 


Not alone through the United 
Nations. Not alone by the Con- 
gress and the President. Nor by 
the forty-eight states or the cit- 
ies and towns, working inde- 
pendently. 


Nations and states and Cities 
are made up of families, and 
families of individuals. It is the 
task of the individual—of each 
one of us—to assume the full 
measure of his responsibility in 
restoring not only the prosper- 
ity, but also the peace of the 
world. 


There is one way this can be 
accomplished—the oldest way 
known to man: Each individual 
must do his share. And what is 
his share? To work at the max- 
imum of his efficiency, to pro- 
duce a little more than is neces- 
sary, to avoid waste. This is 
needed to accumulate the re- 
serve required in rebuilding our 
war-torn world. 


Today it is not enough to 
produce and earn. A man must 
also save. 


For contributing his share 
persistently and with purpose, 
modern man is rewarded by the 
maintenance of independence 
and personal freedom. 


It Is THUS HE BECOMES 
“SOVEREIGN” 


_Jassachurel Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 

























Fabian Bachrach 
AGATSTEIN 


LOUIS R 


The Gold Book has asked me to tell 
something about my methods of getting 
prospects and my pre-approach material. 
My methods of prospecting can be sum- 
marized: 

1—From business magazines, trade 
journals, financial pages of the daily 
papers, and from questioning attorneys, 
C.P.A.’s, and business men I learn of 
industries which are making satisfactory 
profits. 

2—A small amount of research pro- 
duces the names and financial standings 
of the companies in the metropolitan 
areas of Chicago where I operate. 

3—A telephone call to a particular firm 
results in getting the names of the exec- 
utives from the telephone operator. 

4—The name of the president is usu- 
ally selected and a little ingenuity and 
imagination is used for designing un- 
usual and sometimes startling pre-ap- 
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Pre- Approach 


in Prospecting 


By Louts R. AGATSTEIN 
Reno Agency, Equitable Society, Chicago 


proach material which is sent through 
the mail, 

Now as to some illustrations of pre- 
approach: 

(a) For the President of a Cosmetic 

Manufacturer: 

I purchased one of his most popular 
items. Then I wrote copy which com- 
pared his product with life insurance, as 
to quality, utility, value, consumer re- 
ception, etc. It was followed up by a 
telephone call, and an interview was se- 
cured. 

Result: A personal problem solved on 
the first interview; a sale consummated 
and subsequent ones, until now $6,100 
yearly in premiums is paid by this indi- 
vidual. 

(b) For the President of a Trade Jour- 
nal and Publishing Company: 

An editorial was written on Business 
Insurance. The most recent issue of the 
magazine was procured, taken to a bind- 
ery where it was split and rebound with 
the editorial in it. On the magazine 
cover an artist hand-lettered the topic of 
the editorial and page number. It was 
wrapped as a gift, mailed to the Presi- 
dent, and followed up with a telephone 
call, which led to an appointment. 

Did this work for me? It did. $120,- 
000 of Ordinary Life on three execu- 
tives was applied and paid for. 

Why did I get the appointment? Be- 
cause this approach was geared to this 
prospect’s business. 

(c) For the President of a Shoe Manu- 
facturing Company: 

An electric needle was used to burn 
on a large piece of sole leather an inter- 
esting story of what a Group Plan would 
do for his company in bettering employ- 


er-employe relationship. The leather was 
then rolled up, tied with a large yellow 
ribbon, packed in an attracive gift box 
and sent to him by express. 

Even though this individual had a rep- 
utation of being a tough customer, be- 
cause of the uniqueness of the proposal 
(his words) an appointment was ar- 
ranged. Employe data was mailed to me 
and a Group Plan was designed. Subse- 
quently, it was approved by the board of 
directors. 

(d) The Money Approach: 

This is my favorite. In this approach 
a fine grade of deckle-edged stationery, 
11x17, is used. A brief description of 
Group Hospitalization is typed on seven 
pages in large, bulletin type (reading 
time, two minutes.) Instead of just men- 
tioning $10 daily as the room and board 
benefit in a hospital, there is included 
$10 in new one dollar bills. These seven 
sheets, the last of which has the follow- 
ing typed on it—‘please don’t bother 
phoning me for an appointment, I will 
call you,” are encased in a matching 
folder of cover stock and sealed with 
two big “globs” of red sealing wax and 
red ribbon. 

I have found in many instances, even 
though the recipient had Group Insur- 
ance for his employes, because of the 
unusual presentation, interviews were 
granted, and needs for additional insur- 
ance were many times uncovered. 

Following are just two of my experi- 
ences with the preceding money ap- 
proach: 
1—For the President of a Plastic Novelty 

Company: 

When I phoned to learn if he had re- 
ceived my brochure, he called me crazy, 
and wanted me to come over to his office 


——— 


so that he might see what I looked ji 
Naturally, I didn’t need much Persuasion, 

During the interview I learned that he 
had a non-contributory Group—he had 
Business Insurance on key employes— 
and also for stock retirement. He hag 
ample personal insurance and annuities 
The only thing he did not have was . 
Pension Trust. 

Result No. 1: The Pension Trust git. 
uation was rectified and the plan has 
been on the books for six years. 

Result No. 2: He suggested that the 
same approach be sent to the President 
of one of his material suppliers, and an- 
other Pension Trust Plan was installed 
and that, too, is still on the books. 


2—For the President of a Trade 
Association: 


as a 


An interview was easily obtained, but 


| Louis R. Agatstein 

Born in Nashville Mr. Agatstein is 
a former officer of a company manu- 
facturing molded pulp articles. He 
became an agent of the Equitable in| 
November, 1932, becoming attracted 
to insurance because he lacked enthu- 
| siasm to go through a depression in| 
| industry. | 
| In June, 1935, he was appointed an 
assistant agency manager, but re-| 
signed July 31, 1948, to pay more at-| 
tention to his expanding clientele of| 
| policyholders. For the past five years| 
| his average yearly production has| 
| been slightly in excess of $800,000. He 
| has a wife and two daughters, one of| 
| whom graduated from University of| 
| Michigan last June. 








no immediate business was transacted. 
Several years later this man phoned and 
requested that I meet him for a discus- 
sion of a Group Annuity plan for his 
360 employes. 

This proves how impressive the origi- 
nal approach was. 

Result: This installation of a Group 
Annuity plan with a_ substantial past 
service premium and a very satisfactory 
premium for future service. 











Great-West “LEADERS” 











PREFERRED RISK 
WHOLE LIFE 
Issued on a Participating basis—ages 
6 to 65. Provides the BEST in low- 
cost permanent life insurance. Mini- 
mum contract $5,000. 


FAMILY PROTECTION 
RIDERS 


$10 monthly for 10, 15 and 20 year periods 
—also to Age 60 and Age 65. $15 monthly 
for 10, 15 and 20 year periods. All riders 
available on Term to Age 65. 


DOUBLE INSURANCE 

TO AGE 60, 65 OR 70: 
A_ low-cost Non-participating 
plan that offers maximum pro- 
tection at minimum cost. 


* ANNUITIES: 


TERM 
INSURANCE 


5 year renewable once, 10, 15 and 20 year. 
Term to Age 65. One year renewable for 4 
years and yearly renewable to Age 65. All 
plans have liberal conversion periods. Low 
cost. 


Annual Premium Deferred Retirement Annuity contracts to mature at ages 50 to 80. 
Issued up to age 75. Single Premium Deferred Retirement Annuity contracts to 
mature at ages 40 to 80. Cash and loan values are available immediately. Also 
available are all forms of Single Premium Immediate Annuities including Joint and 


Survivorship, Temporary and Annuities certain. 


SPECIAL COMMISSION AGREEMENT: Direct with the Great-West Life guarantees you first year and renewal 
commissions on each individual case. 


Newark, N. J. 


A BILLION DOLLAR 
COMPANY 





VERNE K. PITFIELD, Branch Manager 


1649 Raymond Commerce Bldg. 


MArket 3-7192 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE-WINNIPEGC,CANADA 








ESTABLISHED 
1891 
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TO 


BROKERAGE 














State Mutual is alert to brokerage business. 
So are its four New York City General Agents. 


General insurance brokers and agents of other companies having surplus business 
to place on both Ordinary and Group are finding State Mutual liberal in its 
underwriting as well as swift and friendly in its service. 


A complete line of contracts including juvenile down to one day with death or 
disability payor clause, substandard up to 500% mortality, single premiums, 
discounted premiums, complete group coverage including Group Permanent, 
thoughtful consideration of problem cases, competent counsel on technical ones... 
effective sales aids freely shared are some of the reasons it pays to ‘throw your 
LIFE line to State Mutual.” 


YOUR INQUIRIES ARE INVITED 


Louis A. Cerf, Jr.- - - - - - 90 John St., New York City 7 - - - - - W Orth 4-389] 
Timothy W. Foley - - - - - 370 Lexington Ave., New York City 17 MUrray Hill 3-4417 
Julius Selling - - - - - - - 15 Park Row, New York City 7 - - - - COrtlandt 7-3564 


Gerald H. Young, C.L.U. - 225 Broadway, New York City 7 - - - BArclay 7-7700 


STATE MUWOAL LIFE 


ASWLANICe ompany 
OF WORCESTER. MASSACHUSETTS ye 


Incorporated 1844 








. YOUNG IN ITS VIEWPOINT 
ae 





j OLD IN ITS EXPERIENCE... 
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RAYMOND F. THORNE, C. L. U. 
GENERAL AGENT 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 


225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-3836 


Assistant General Agent 


James C. Springer 


Home Office: Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


| 

















2. 


3. 


60 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


DO YOU KNOW 
OUR POINTS 
OF EXTRA PROTECTION? 


THE TERM ADDITIONS PLAN 


In addition to the usual method of applying a dividend, another option 
is available. We call it TERM ADDITIONS. It permits the use of the 
dividend to buy additional insurance by a method, which, at the average 
age, gives about $100.00 of extra life insurance for each $1.00 of divi- 
dend. 


THE CHANGE-OF-PLAN PRIVILEGE 


Gives the policyholder the right to reduce his premium on Limited Pay- 
ment and Endowment policies to the Ordinary Life Plan without an 
examination. 


THE EDUCATIONAL AGREEMENT 


At the death of the parent, the insurance proceeds finance the cost of 
the education of the child, and at age 18, automatically starts a Life 
insurance policy on the child without extra premium cost. 


HANCEL-APRIL AGENCY 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-1916 
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Insurance College Training 
For New Men in the Business 


By Rocer BourRLAND 


Director, Ordinary Agencies 
Liberty Life, Greenville, S. C. 


It takes time, money and personnel to 
initiate a company-wide training pro- 
gram that will be efficient and adequate. 
So, when a company is ready to ex- 
pand its Ordinary activities on a sound 
basis, as Liberty Life was early this 
year, it faces the problem of where to 
get men to administer a training pro- 
gram, and how many months and years 
it would take before the program be- 
came effective. A third problem is, will 
a company do no recruiting at all until 
it has an adequate training program? 
It is obvious that recruiting 


without 


The results reported by the directors 
of these two schools are far superior 
to any that we would normally expect 
to find in a company-conducted training 
course. Possibly, the answer is that these 
are selected men—but does a company 
want anything but selected men? As 
long as we can expect a_ production 
record of more than $200,000 in the 
average new man’s first year, the 
superiority of this training method js 
quite apparent. While the experience 
of the Liberty Life is limited so far, 
the eight men whom we sent to South- 





Left to right, front row—Howard J. Riordon, Tampa; Betty Lou McNeely, 
airline hostess; William E. Miller, Greenville; Robert J. Malcolm, Greenville, and 
Edgar Hartley, Jr., Asheville, N. C. 


Back row—Joseph G. McInerney, Jr., Charleston; Joseph L. Scott, Petersburg, 
Va., and Leo H. Manley, Asheville. Vernon Peterson, Tampa, was inside the plane 


when the picture was made. 


adequate training is likely to be hazard- 
ous and expensive. 

Faced with these problems the Liberty 
Life naturally turned to existing training 
programs, and decided to use Southern 
Methodist’s and Purdue’s Institutes of 
Insurance Marketing until a satisfactory 
company training program could be de- 
vised, However, as time goes on, it be- 
comes increasingly difficult to justify 
the omission of these splendid college 
courses from any company training pro- 
gram, no matter how extensive or com- 
plete. 

A Recruiting Tool 

Possibly, the most important advan- 
tage in using college training is its 
attraction for a better class of agent. 
It has been our experience that any 
successful young man who feels that he 
might be in a blind alley job, or who 
wants to earn more money, is highly 
impressed with the possibility of going 
to college to learn his new vocation— 
selling life insurance. So far, our biggest 
job has been to say “no” to those who 
we feel do not have the aptitude for 
this work, and our ratio of turndowns 
has been possibly ten to one. 

Superior Training 

The glamour of travel by air liner 
to Dallas, Tex., or Lafayette, Ind., will 
not substitute for the quality of train- 
ing these men receive and the results 
they achieve. So let’s look at the record. 





ern Methodist University for basic train- 
ing in May of 1948 produced $239,813 of 
new insurance, or $30,000 per man, in 
July, the first full calendar month since 
their return. The lowest production was 
$6,000, and the highest $56,780. Ap- 
proximately 25% of this was Term. One 
of these men, but not the leader, has 
been in the business three years, two 
of them, ten months, and the remainder 
from two weeks to two months. How- 
ever, our rules now require at least 
three months in the fieid before en- 
rollment. 


What the Students Think 


Howard Riordon became treasurer 0! 
a small industrial firm in Tampa, Fla. 
after leaving the Air Corps and _ had 
been with Liberty Life less than a year 
when he entered Southern Methodist 
University. He became president of the 
3asic Class 7, and this is what he has 
to say about the school: 

“Bert Jaqua, director of the Institute, 
has said that the purpose of the school 
is not to make an agent’s job easy, 
it is to make achievement more certaif 
and to make the rewards come more 
quickly. I think that is a fair, capsule- 
appraisal of the course. The training 
so far received at SMU has helped to 
make the rate book come to life in my 


case. ; 
“Much of the curriculum at the Inst 
(Continued on Page 118) 
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the Great Borough of 
Brooklyn on the Basis 
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THE ROBERT N. ROSE AGENCY 
of the 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of the United States 


186 Montague St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
MAin 4-5130 


Leading Agency of the Equitable Soctety in 
A.H.O. Production in the United States 























TO OUR MANY FRIENDS SELLING AND 
SERVICING LIFE INSURANCE PROSPECTS 
AND POLICYHOLDERS: 


While we do not accept brokerage or surplus 
business, we occasionally have some to place. 
We also welcome any opportunity to become 
better acquainted with members of the Life 
Insurance Fraternity. 


We have always believed that acquaintance 
begets confidence; confidence begets friend- 
ship; and friendship begets better underwrit- 
ing relationships. 


CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN and ASSOCIATES 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


representing 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


of Milwaukee 















































PREFERRED RISK 
DOUBLE PROTECTION 


5 Year Term Renewable to 60 
Single Premium Endowment at 65 


Disability Income $7.50 per $1,000. 


Ask for our complete Brokers and 
Surplus Writers Kit containing all 


forms both adult and juvenile. 


i 
A. W. MARSHALL & CO. 


General Agents 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 
31 CLINTON STREET NEWARK 2, N. J. 


Telephone Mitchell 2-0963 


HERBERT MARSHALL. JR.. Assistant General Agent 
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James S. Drewry, who has been con- 
nected with the Mutual Benefit Life of 
Newark for more than half a century 
and who has been its general agent in 
Cincinnati for thirty-two years, has 
written a book, “Why Life Insurance?” 
which the entire agency force of the 
company has read. It is regarded as an 
extraordinary presentation of why people 
buy life insurance and the purposes for 
which it can be used. Mr. Drewry pre- 
sented the manuscript of this book to 
the Mutual Benefit for any use which 
the company desired to make of it. The 
book has been copyrighted by the Mutual 
Benefit, and the extracts from the book 
in this article are published by The 
Gold Book through the courtesy of that 
company. 


This is the use which the company 
is making of the book: 


Copies have been presented to all the 
Mutual Benefit field men, and general 
agents are urged to conduct group dis- 
cussions, chapter by chapter, in order 
to make sure that their associates grasp 
the significance of Mr. Drewry’s ideas 
and philosophy. Then, the Mutual 
3enefit offered to present to a number 
of groups free copies with a covering 
letter. The groups are bank officials, 
especially trust officers; estate attorneys, 
tax experts, newspaper and magazine 
editors, radio commentators, teachers of 
insurance, legislators, college professors 
teaching business subjects and librarians. 
To the individuals in those catagories, 
whose names and addresses were for- 
warded to the company by agents, the 
Mutual Benefit sent a letter telling 


’ 


about the book and saying that the 
named agent would call to make a per- 
sonal presentation. The book is not for 
sale and is not given to insurance men 





James S. Drewry 


| James S. Drewry, Cincinnati, pre- 
|sides over an agency which had 
| $139,000,000 in force on December 31, 
| 1947. Gross premium income through 
jagency during 1947 was $4,500,000. 
|New paid for insurance in 1947 was 
|more than $11,000,000. Agency has 
| had for past two decades five men 
| writing an average of $500,000 or more 
|each year. 

| Mr. Drewry started with the com- 
|pany in its Chattanooga office, under 
| direction of his uncle, L. D. Drewry, 
|state agent for Ohio, Tennessee, Ala- 
|bama and Mississippi. He was trans- 
|ferred to Cincinnati in 1902 and in 
/1904 became manager and in 1914 a 
| member of L. D. Drewry & Co. When 
L. D. died in 1929 James S. was ap- 
/pointed general agent for Ohio. In 
| 1936, on his recommendation, the Ohio 
agency was divided into four separate 
agencies, with him remaining as Cin- 
'cinnati general agent. 








outside the Mutual Benefit organization. 


Nothing Can Be Completed Without a 
Plan 


Mr. Drewry’s long experience has con- 
vinced him that behind everything in 
the universe that goes on to completion 
there must be a plan, and with all his 


Drewry’s Book Tells Why People Buy Life Insurance 


soul he is convinced that in the matter 
of estate building covering the basic 
processes of creation, conservation, dis- 
tribution and successor trusteeship, there 
is little hope of carrying through to the 
ultimate completion of the project with- 
out a well-thought-out and faithfully 
followed plan. So long as it is im- 
possible to save currently for any long- 
deferred use, we must purchase ahead a 
claim against future production. As there 
is no way of sustaining a valid claim 
except by reason of dollars delivered 
at a future date, it is likewise true that 
these dollars can only come from one 
of two sources. The first is work, the 
second property. 

Life insurance, says Mr. Drewry, is 
property. When measured by the fulfill- 
ment of our deferred wants, it usually 
is the most satisfying property which 
we accumulate. Many a man would not 
put away a dime out of his current 
earnings, if he did not know that in 
order to survive he must claim a share 
of those things which make up future 
needs and wants, and did not prefer 
to back that claim with his own dollars. 
Also, there is no certainty that he will 
get a reasonable proportion as his share 
of future things unless he does put 
away current dollars for future use, be- 
cause if he does not do so the con- 
trol and the distribution of such things 
in the future will be in the hands of 
others. 


How He Became a Life Insurance Man 


On April 4, 1898, in the Chattanooga 
agency of the Mutual Benefit Life, Mr. 
Drewry’s insurance experience began. 





His father, who had himself been a gen- 
eral agent for another company, had 
heard and too often heeded the re. 
quests of people who asked him to pay 
their premiums for them. They often 
forgot their “I’ll send a check in a few 
days,” part of the arrangement; then 
along came the panic of 1893. This finally 
caught up with the accumulation of 
these accounts, and that panic, to quote 
Mr. Drewry, put his father “out of and 
put me into life insurance work.” 
Mr. Drewry did not start in any 
routine fashion. He tried to figure out 
why people bought life insurance, His 
interest was not from an economic view- 
point, but from a very definite feeling 
of personal abuse: in exchange for an 
extra hour of work, cleaning up the 
office in the morning, he was supposed 
to have Saturday afternoon off, and 
would plan in the spring and summer 
months to use the time fishing; in the 
fall and winter months, hunting. Each 
Saturday morning the old Alabama- 
Great Southern night train, which 
brought the week’s clean-up mail from 
agents in Alabama and Mississippi would 
roll in late. Says Mr. Drewry: “How 
those men would clean up! There often 
would be ten, fifteen, maybe twenty ap- 
plications in that mail for $1,000, $2,000, 
or $3,000 of insurance each; and since 
I had to copy those applications, it near- 
ly always resulted in the afternoon, not 
rabbits, being the thing shot. There was 
ample reason, therefore, for me _ to 
ponder over the why of life insurance.” 


Four Basic Reasons for Buying 


Now, as to fundamental reasons why 
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eople buy life insurance, as far as 
Mr. Drewry 1s able to determine, there 
are four in number. He has never been 
able to trace the purchase of life insur- 
ance to other than one or a combina- 
tion of these basic reasons: 

“Life Value. Life insurance can and 
does underwrite the financial value of 
a life. So far as I know or believe, 
Samuel W. Sturm of Cincinnati was the 
man who discovered that life insurance 
could be made to offset the loss of a life 
value, rather than be just a means of 
providing a comparatively small amount 
of cash at the death of a man. Lives 
had a value in all of the prior years 
during which insurance was in existence, 
just as surely as property had a value. 
The loss of the property value could 
be offset by fire and other forms of in- 
surance after such insurance came into 
existence. The loss of the life value 
could have been offset through the use 
of life insurance for a great many years 
before anyone apparently became con- 
scious of the fact that it could be done, 
or of the wisdom or necessity of doing 
so. Mr. Sturm’s philosophy of the money 
value of a human life was often ex- 
pressed in his words: ‘Many an embryonic 
millionaire is out in the cemetery, for 
it takes time as well as ability to make 
money.’ 

“Good Property. Life insurance is 
good property. When measured by the 
uses that are made of property, life in- 
surance usually is the most desirable 
property that a person can own. Life 
insurance is permanent property. 

“Transfer of Ownership. For economy 
in time and money in the transfer of 
ownership of property, there just isn’t 
anything else a man can own which com- 
pares with life insurance. In the transfer 
of ownership of other forms of property, 
life insurance is also essential. Probably 
the estate tax was responsible for the 
discovery that life insurance is essential 
in the transfer of ownership of all forms 
of property, because, with the advent of 
estate and inheritance taxes, people be- 
gan to appreciate that it would be neces- 
sary to liquidate a part of the estate in 


cash in order to salvage the balance. 
Life insurance is the perfect way of pro- 
viding for that inescapable liquidation. 

“Trusteeship. Life insurance provides 
an ideal trusteeship. Management is 
essential to the successful functioning of 
any property, whether that management 
be individual or institutional.” 


Need Not Die to Win 


As Mr. Drewry went on his rounds 
soliciting life insurance he ran smack 
up against a thought he began to hear 
expressed often—“the trouble with life 
insurance is one has to die to win.” A 
paragraph of his comment to that ob- 
jection is this: “Samplings of life in- 
surance plans made over a period of time 
show that better than 25% of those plans 
are primarily for the ultimate purpose of 
providing retirement income for the pur- 
chaser. Indeed, any life insurance policy 
is a potential retirement fund, because 
with most companies the cash value can 
be placed on an annuity basis and made 
to yield a monthly income for life, or 
for more than one life, if that is desired. 
You may think life insurance as some- 
thing under which you have to die to 
win. But let’s turn that around: Undér 
any other plan, don’t you have to live 
to win?” 

Dollar Brings Independence 


Now what about those dollars which 
one places with a life insurance com- 
pany for the purpose of obtaining indi- 
vidual independence for the family unit? 
They certainly give the individual and 
the group an independence in a much 
broader sense. Every dollar which the 
insurance company puts away for the 
future purposes of some individual is 
used currently for general constructive 
purposes, which means a _ continuous 
benefit to society as a whole and conse- 
quently to each member of society. This 
is strikingly illustrated during great 
emergencies, such as war, when these 
dollars are loaned to the Government 
and they are used by the Government 
to procure things necessary to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. In nor- 


mal times, and to some extent even in 
emergency times, these dollars are put 
to work doing things which make life 
more comfortable and worth while. 

Among the important chapters in Mr. 
Drewry’s book are those bearing the 
titles: “Life Value,” “Good Property,” 
and “Transfer of Ownership.” 


Life Values 


He starts the Life Value chapter by 
saying that man has the greatest confi- 
dence in the thing over which he has 
the least control—life itself; though he 
can, if he will, control many of the fi- 
nancial hazards of life. The financial 
worth of his life has greater value to a 
man’s family than anything which he 
possesses. 

He asks if people stop to think about 
what they pay the greatest price to ob- 
tain in this world. He thinks it is in- 
come. Because of income, comfort, and 
even life itself are given up. Now what 
is earned income? Each year a certain 
amount of mental and physical endow- 
ment, and a certain part of one’s allotted 
time are consumed in producing this 
earned income—a credit on one side of 
life’s ledger, and a debit on the other. 
This leasehold on life is very valuable. 
But, asks Mr. Drewry, isn’t it a fact 
that the individual, and particularly the 
family group, must have income for a 
longer time than one’s earned income 
will last? 


Earned Income 


Earned income is not an end within 
itself, but a means to an end: some of 
it must be spent, and some of it will be 
given away; some should be saved. Isn’t 
it a fact, the author states, that per- 
haps 75% of it is spent on the family 
group? Isn’t it also a fact that without 
income there could be no family group 
under our present economic system, 
since we do exchange dollars for the 
material things of life? 

“Men have always striven for finan- 
cial independence,” says Mr. Drewry, 
“but that cannot be secured continu- 
ously unless the earned income is sup- 





JAMES S. DREWRY 


plemented by property income. Never- 
theless, the family unit is financially 
independent so long as it has dollars 
to use for the necessary and desirable 
things which are essential to the familv 
well-being, and it does not matter 
whether these dollars are from earned 
income or from property income. Man 
is really wealthy when he has earned 
income secured without unpleasant ef- 
fort to take care of his wants, or prop- 
erty income in its stead. Man is poor 
when his available resources are less than 
the amount necessary for his needs. 
Wealth, therefore, is not a matter of 
maximum income, though well-being is 
a matter of continuous income. While 
income is necessary to life, money by 
itself does not mean happiness. The 
lack of money to take care of necessities 


(Continued on Page 100) 
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(Continued from Page 49) 
term period under conditions which 
would entitle him to continued protec- 
tion but for such expiration, and who 
has not converted his insurance, Public 
Law &38 provides for automatic renewal 
for an additional five-year period. For- 
merly, in such cases, provision had 
been made for automatic conversion to 
Ordinary life 

Reinstatement Provisions 

Since the end of hostilities, sufficient 
time has elapsed, we believe, to permit 
all those interested in reinstating their 
insurance to do so under our very liberal 
reinstatement provisions. The compara- 
tive health reinstatement privilege with- 
out regard to date of lapse was there- 
fore not extended after the July 31, 
1948 deadline. 

Present regulations provide that within 
three months after la apse, reinstatment 
of term or permanent insurance, if the 
insured is not totally disabled, may be 
effected without a physical examination 
necessarily being required. The applicant 
must be in as good health as he was 
en the due date of the premium in 
default. A comparative health state- 
ment over the insured’s signature on 
the prescribed Veterans Administration 
torm usually will be acceptable. After 
the three-month period, an applicant 
uust be in good health on the date of 
application and furnish satisfactory proof 
in the form of a report of medical 
examination. 


Case of Zazove vs. U. S. 


\n important recent development was 
the unanimous decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of 
Tillie Zazove v. United States, June 
l4, 1948. As was expected by both the 
Veterans Administration and the life 
insurance industry, this ruling followed 
accepted insurance principles in sustain- 
ing the validity of regulation which 
nvolved mode of settlement. A_ peti- 
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tion for rehearing was 
filed, and is now pending. 

The decision of the Supreme Court had 
immediate implications for two large- 
scale activities of the Veterans Admin- 
istration: policy issue and determina 
tion of dividend. 

New Policy Forms Completed 

Final preparation of policy forms had 
heen deferred pending both the liberal- 
ization of provisions which was expected 
to follow cessation of hostilities, and the 
determination by the courts of the issue 
involved in the Zazove case. These pol- 
icy forms have now been completed, and 
every attempt will be made to expedite 
their printing and actual issuance. 

Policies will be issued on permanent 
plans, on renewed term insurance, and 
on new term contracts issued on or after 
October 8, 1948. Although this will be 
a large undertaking, about 1,500,000 per- 
manent plan contracts having already 
been granted, we expect that policy issue 
will begin before the first of the com- 
ing year. 

Determination of Dividends 

While the decision in the Zazove case 
was pending, the Veterans Administra- 
tion made extensive technical studies to 
arrive at the correct amount available 
for dividends with adequate but not 
excessive allowances for maintaining 
contingency reserves against abnormal 
future death rates. These data have 
been carefully examined by our Actu- 
arial Advisory Committee composed of 
eminent actuaries associated with life 
insurance companies. 

One important factor bearing upon the 
amount available for dividends i is the fact 
- it no additional charge is included in 

he National Service Life Insurance pre- 
miums to cover the burden of the extra 
war hazard, this being borne by the 
Government. Another is that no part of 
the premium paid is used for cost of 
administrative expenses, all such costs 
heing paid by direct Government ap- 
propriation. 

The dividend will be determined in ac- 
cordance with the widely accepted con- 


subsequently 


tribution-to-surplus formula, The amount 
of the initial dividend payable to an 
individual policyholder will be based on 
the age of the insured at the time insur- 
ance took effect, the policy plan, the 
amount of insurance in force, and the 
number of months for which premiums 
were earned and paid in to the National 
Service Life Insurance Fund. We plan 
to pay the dividend on all insurance on 
which premiums were paid and earned 
for at least three months during the 
period from October 8, 1940 through 
the 1948 policy anniversary date. Divi- 
dend payments will be made regardless 
of the present status of the insurance, 
that is, whether it be in force, lapsed, 
or matured, provided these other condi- 
tions are met. 

There are exceptions where the in- 
surance will not be included in dividend 
calculations, for instance, insurance for- 
feited by persons found guilty of mu- 
tiny, treason, spying, desertion or re- 
fusal to wear the uniform of the armed 
forces, and periods covered by gratuitous 
insurance. On the other hand, insurance 
on which death claims have already 


been paid will be included, if the insur- . 


ice was in force at least three months. 
Also included will be insureds who had 
premiums waived because of total dis- 
ability, and aviation cadets whose pre- 
miums were paid by the Government. 

Date of Dividend Payments Not 
Decided Yet 

I know there is much interest as to 
just when the dividend will be paid. It 
is very difficult, however, to determine 
the actual date now. One of the most 
obvious complications is the sheer size 
of the task and this will be readily 
understood by insurance men. There 
are, for example, approximately 20,000,- 
000 insurance accounts which must be 
individually examined and audited to 
make certain that each person receives 
an accurate share of the dividend fund. 
Moreover, a large percentage of these 
accounts have monthly entries. 

While no definite time table can be 
announced at this time, every practicable 


effort is being made to speed up the 
dividend payment program. Part of the 
program has consisted in the training, 
now completed, of branch office repre- 
sentatives at central office, who have 
returned to the thirteen Veterans Ad- 
ministration branch offices where they 
will instruct other personnel in the 
mechanics of checking up on National 
Service Life Insurance accounts prepa- 
ratory to the dividend calculation. 
Thanks Insurance Organizations 
3efore closing my review of recent 
National Service Life Insurance de- 
velopments, I should like to emphasize 
one particularly encouraging feature 
that looms large in our experience, |} 
is the cooperation extended to the Vet- 
erans Administration by the life insur- 
ance companies and associations gen- 
erally. The advice of leading officials of 
life companies has been sought and 
widely used in our program. This as- 
sistance has been both willing and ex- 
tensive, and is deeply appreciated. 
On the other hand, and just as in 
the years following World War I, the 
Government life insurance program has 
helped riake America more insurance- 
conscious. I am confident that this 
friendly relationship between the life 
insurance industry as a whole and the 
administration of Government life in- 
surance will continue to the mutual 
advantage of both. 
When a_ prospect says “Insurance 
costs too much” ask what the prospect 
would do with the amount of money 
he would have to pay for the premium. 
Regardless of what the answer is the 
agent’s rejoinder can be worded some- 
thing like this: “Suppose you look at it 
this way: how would that expenditure 
compare with four years of college for 
your son, equipping him with the edu- 
cational background he needs to win a 
place of leadership in the world?” 
Play down the cost and play up the 
benefits to be received. — Equitable 
Agency Items. 
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THE NEW JERSEY LIFE ASSOCIATES, STATE AGENTS 


1180 RAYMOND BLVD., NEWARK 2, N. J. 


10, 15, 20 Year and Age 60 & 65 


Term Insurance—1, 5, 7, 10, 15, 20 Year 
and Age 65 Plans 


Special—3 Way Term 


Single Premium Life, Endowment 
and Annuities 


World Wide Coverage 


MITCHELL 2-2083 
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Trends in a Rising Group Marke 


By Merie A. GULICK 


General Manager, Group Department, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 


the spectacular expansion of 


Despite é ] 
especially in the last 


Group p! tection, 

two years, a tremendous job with glow- 
ing opportunities awaits life insurance 
agents. 

The Group-writing companies and 
their ficld representatives can take 
pride in that expansion, which in 1946 


and 1947 was marked by annual gains 
of five billion dollars in Group life in- 
force in all companies, re- 
sulting in a total volume at the end of 
last year of $33,100,800,000 protecting 
18.350,000 individuals under 46,450 mas- 
significance of those 


surance in 


ter policies. The 





A. GULICK 


MERLE 


annual gains is emphasized by the fact 
that fourteen years were required after 
the introduction of the initial Group 
coverage to bring the total volume in 
force to five billion dollars. 

Major Social and Economic Position 
Companies and agents will review 
with satisfaction that record of growth, 
which has been correspondingly impres- 
sive in other Group coverages, and 
which has placed Group protection in 
a major position in the social and eco- 
structure of the nation in the 


nomic 
span of thirty-six years. They will not 
be complacent, however, in view of the 


opportunities ahead. 

Powerful economic forces are at work 
. brighten the prospect of even greater 
Group writings. Some of these forces 
are discussed in a recent survey by the 
Twentieth Century Fund of “America’s 
Needs and Resources,” which projects 
probable economic developments as far 
ane as 1960. In interpreting some of 
the findings in this study from the view- 
point of Group insurance, its figures 
will be used here. 
Facts About Population and Workers 


Four and related factors 


are the 


important 
following: 
A steady gain in population, which is 
expected to rise from a present 140 
million to more than 144 million in 1950 
and 155 million by 1960. Even if there 
is a twenty-year lag before the yearly 
crop goes into the adult population, the 
advent of children into homes increases 


the fundamental need and demand for 
Group protection. 

Even faster than the increase in pop- 
ulation is that in the number of fam- 
ilies; the anticipated advance is from 
a current 33 million to 35 and 39 million 
in later years. 

The work force is increasing; the ex- 
pected gain is from 58 million to 60 
and 63 million. 


It is self-evident that with these in- 


creases in three classifications, there is 
bound to be a broadening of the Group 
insurance market. 
Increase in Employes 
Most important, in connection with 
the enlargement of the work force, is 


the pronounced upward trend in the 
number of employes in manufacturing, 
trade, clerical occupations, public utili- 
ties, and transportation—in which there 
are employment units eligible for Group 
insurance. This has been accompanied 
by a decline in the number employed 
in farm and domestic work and other 
lines not reached by the protection. 


The gain in the number of persons 
employed has been due in part to the 
record-breaking increase in new _ busi- 
ness enterprises, which was 670,000 in 
the three years ending with 1946, over 
and above those which went out of busi- 
ness during the period, which was full 
of business and industrial casualties re- 
sulting from war and reconversion to 
peace. 

Figures as to the number of business 
and industrial concerns in the present 
total of 3,848,000 that employ a sufficient 
number of people to qualify for Group 
insurance are not available, but it is 
certain that the number is tremendous. 
Also, enterprises of all descriptions are 
growing fast these days—coming up, 
size-wise, in a steady flow into the 
potential Group insurance market. 


The size of that market has been 
vastly increased in the past few years 
by the action of most of the major 


Group-writing companies in underwrit- 
ing plans for companies having from 
twenty-five to forty-nine employes. 
Great as is the number of companies 
employing from fifty persons, the for- 





Recorded Speeches Used at 
Field Meetings in 11 States 


Chairman J. N. McEachern, Life In- 
surance Co. of Georgia, is using re- 
corded speeches to keep aflame the pro- 
duction spirit in the eleven states where 
the company operates. His talks are 
played by division managers. 

The recordings enable Mr. McEachern 
to make timely presentations simul- 
taneously to the agency force of nearly 
3,000, voicing encouragement and giving 
pertinent tips for increasing production. 
Division managers report the recorded 
talks give them excellent “staging” for 
agency meetings, either as a preliminary 
or as the climax for a session. 


Theme of Records 

Each recording is built around a 
“Life of Georgia Big League” theme. 
The company’s sales promotion program 
this year is geared to a mythical base- 
ball game, with forty divisions seeking 
to place high in the “big league batting 
averages.” 

Mr. McEachern “cuts” the record- 
ings in an Atlanta studio, using a 
script in order to pack as much infor- 
mation as possible into the eight min- 
utes of a regular two-face twelve-inch 
record which can be played on any 
phonograph or record player. Forty 
pressings of the record are then made 
and distributed by mail to the division 
managers. 

Central Meetings Called 

Receipt of his record is the signal 
for each division manager to call either 
a central meeting of his field force or 
conduct a series of meetings at each 
district within his division. Having first 
listened to the talk himself, he arranges 
his program to accord with the points 
brought up on the record. 

Mr. McEachern consistently appeals 
to the field men to “show your mettle 
as big league insurance men.” He calls 
for a public service attitude toward the 





C te 


The bases are loaded 
th Prospe 





Lane Bros. 


J. N. McEachern recording a talk for 
distribution to the company’s territory. 


business and stresses the responsibility 
of weekly premium debit agents to serve 
each family in every. way possible. He 
urges each debit man to increase his 
Ordinary production. 

Company Has $500,000,000 in Force 


Mr. McEachern succeeded his father, 
the late J. N. McEachern, Sr., as presi- 


dent of the company in 1928 and last 
month was elected chairman of the 
board, R. Howard Dobbs, Jr. be- 


company’s as- 
has 150 
addition 
is under 
has more 
in force. 


president. The 
$35,000,000. It 
district offices. A seven-story 
to the home office in Atlanta 
consideration. The company 
than $500,000,000 life insurance 


coming 
sets are 


mer minimum, to hundreds of thousands, 
the number of smaller units ‘is even 
larger. They provide a real mass market 


A Field Scarcely Scratched 


If furrows have not been cut too 
deeply in the field of fifty or more em- 
ployes, then it can be truly said that 
the wide area of companies employing 
as few as twenty-five persons 
scarcely been scratched. So numerous 
and widespread are they that in vir- 
tually every community having a popu- 
lation of 2,000 there is likely to be at 
least one such company; in cities of 
100,000 population and over, their num- 
ber is legion. 


hac 
nas 


An indication of the cultivation of the 
Group field—or the lack of it, despite 
the large writings in recent years—is 
furnished in a survey by the United 
States Department of Labor, covering 
the years 1945 and 1946. According to 
the study, which was nationwide in 
scope and drew conclusions from an 
examination of more than 15,000 manu- 
facturing plants cp more than 6,000 
non-manufacturing enterprises, less than 
50% of these tn any sort of pro- 


employes beyond the 
Security Act. 


their 
the Social 


An inspection of the 


tection for 
benefits of 
manufacturing 


plants showed that 47% afforded some 
kind of employe protection. The pro- 
portion among non-manufacturing en- 


much lower. 

In delving into the various kinds of 
protection provided in manufacturing 
industries, the study discovered that life 
insurance was available in only 37% of 
the companies, health insurance in 30%, 
and retirement plans in 5%. Other mis- 
cellaneous | plans were in existence in 
12% of the plants. 


terprises was generally 


Growth of Acceptance 


figures furnish a challenge and 
to the Group insurance 
tly aided by the 
Group insur- 
ures on the 


These 
an opportunity 
agent. He will be gre: 
increasing acceptance of 
ance as a necessity. The fig 
present size and importance of employe 
protection prove that it is no longer an 
optional experimental gesture that an 
employer hands to his workers while in 
a generous mood. It is now generally 

essential part of the 
business. 





regarded as an 
sound operation of a 
] 


Corporations every day are becoming 
increasingly concerned with their pub- 
lic relations. Today, insurance protec- 
tion for employes is a “must” part of 
every sound public relations program. 
So the improvement in public relations 
is another factor encouraging the fur- 
ther growth of Group insurance. 

With the increasingly favorable atti- 
tude of employers, there is the sincere 


appreciation of the benefits of Group 
protection by employes, as evidenced by 


their participation—generally appr yach- 
ing 100% and often reaching athens 
they share the cost of a an. For 





at least one subject 


Group insurance 1s 
and workers agree 


on which employers 


In fact, in this there may be a prin- 
ciple, even more important than is gen- 
erally recognized, in the direction of 
harmony between labor and manage- 
ment. 

All of these factors indicate the long, 
wide selling highway leading to the 
often-stated ultimate aim of Group 


protection—to make it as universal as 


the pay-check. 
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Donald Woodward, Bishop Hunt and 
others do not have one or two exclu- 
sive duties or departments assigned to 
them. They are more or less free to 
roam over all the operations of their 
companies doing such studies and mak- 
ing such investigations into their ram- 
ifications as the officers of their respec- 
tive companies are desirous of having 
made or as the economists themselves 
on their own initiative would like to 
make. While most of the economists 
with the life insurance companies have 
not been employed for many years, al- 
ready I think it is the consensus of 
opinion that they have rendered valu- 
able service which has not been limited 
solely to the benefit of the companies 
employing them but has redounded to 
the advantage of the whole institution 
of life insurance. 





Change in Business Management 
Philosophy 

A profound change has taken place in 
the philosophy of business management 
during the past twenty years that calls 
for the services of economists. It is no 
longer the fashion today in operating a 
business organization to think solely of 
the day-to-day problems of managing it 
as though the business functioned in a 
vacuum. Most well managed life insur- 
ance companies in the conduct of their 
business today try to understand the 
larger economic and social forces shap- 
ing the environment in which their busi- 
ess must be conducted. Management 
realizes that without an understanding 
of these outside forces, it cannot do a 
good job of internal management nor 
can it satisfy the public that its best 
interests are being served. 

With the private ownership of many 
kinds of business under attack by rad- 
icals, it is utterly imperative that the 
management of a business so essential 
to the welfare of the country as life in- 
surance fully comprehends just how this 
business fits into the larger economic 
pattern of the whole country and to be 
able to show how it functions not to a 
detriment of other lines of business but 
to their advancement. The day when 
any business could be managed with the 
attitude of “the public be damned” is 
gone forever. It is not only in Com- 
munist Russia that the State is taking 
over the conduct of business. Even in 
England, that birthplace of freedom and 
private enterprise, the government is 
taking over the ownership and manage- 
ment of industries which the British 
people think, whether rightly or not, 
can better be managed by the govern- 
ment than by private enterprise. In the 
long run, if life insurance even in this 
country is to be conducted as a private 
enterprise, it will be only because pri- 
vate enterprise manages the companies 
in such a way that the growth of in- 
surance does not hinder the develop- 
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Role of Economist in Life Insurance 


(Continued from Page 25) 


Blackstone Studios 
GEORGE T. CONKLIN, JR. 


Economist, Guardian Life 


ment of other lines of business but 
rather aids them. 

We are the custodians for the largest 
single block of capital in the country. 
Moreover, each year people of the nation 
are turning over to us an ever-increasing 
amount of their savings. It is not 
enough for us as custodians of these 
savings merely to invest and safeguard 
them so as to be able to return the 
funds to beneficiaries as our contracts 
provide. We must have better under- 
standing of the effects the accumulation 
and the investment of this huge mass 
of capital has upon our whole industrial 
and business life before the next depres- 
sion comes. The New Dealers with their 
theories of stagnation, over-saving and 
mature economy may be under an eclipse 
right now but we may be certain that 
with the coming of hard times they will 
be heard from again. 


Impact of Life Insurance on 
Nation’s Economy. 


Now is the time for us to gain such 
an insight in the operation of life insur- 
ance and the impact that it has upon 
our whole economy that when another 
TNEC investigation takes place we 
will be better prepared to meet the un- 
fair accusations made by demogogues for 
political purposes than we were the last 
time. Moreover, the gaining of such an 
insight will enable us from time to time 
to make such changes in the operation 
of our companies as a developing econ- 
omy may call for and in this way pre- 
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vent abuses from unconsciously growing 
up. Here economists working either for 
individual companies or for research or- 
ganizations supported by the companies 
have a great field of service. 
Some Concrete Tasks 

Thus far the reader may think that | 
have not said very much about the 
prosaic day to day duties that the econ- 
omist may perform in order to justify 


his salary. There are, of course, many 


George Miles Ryan Studio 
STAHRL EDMUNDS 


Economist, Northwestern National 


such concrete tasks that he can be call- 
ed upon to perform. To mention only a 
few, he should gather, study and classify 
information and statistics relating to the 
following so as to be able to furnish 
data on them 


current whenever re- 


quested. 

(a) Money, banking and interest rates. 

(b) Fiscal, tax and financing policies 
and operations of the United States, 
and of individual states and foreign 
governments when deemed pertinent. 

(c) Business conditions and trends, 

(d) Movements of commodity prices 
and cost of living. 

Moreover, in order to compare the 
growth, progress and efficiency of man- 
agement of his own company with other 
companies he should gather, study and 
review information and statistics relat- 
ing to the financial, insurance and other 
operations of his company. These then 
should be related and compared with in- 
formation and statistics of other life 
insurance companies, or groups of com- 
panies. In this manner the economist 
and his department can act as a source 
ot reference for pertinent information 
and statistics relating to the operations 
and history of his company and the 
operations and history of the life insur- 
ance business in general. 


Can Give Assistance in Preparation of 


Addresses and Articles 


Again, the economist can give valuable 
assistance to the other officers of his 
company in preparation of articles, ad- 
dresses, letters and other special mat- 
ters where a knowledge of economics 
and current economic data is essential. 
There is a large field here in the realm 
of public relations that certainly has not 
been over-cultivated to date. 

Finally, the economist, if he proves 
to be more than a mere fact-gatherer 
and statistician, should be permitted to 
sitin with the other officers of the com- 
pany when decisions of policy are being 
made. Here is where an experienced 
‘conomist can render the most valuable 
service to his company. While the top 
othcers of the company must always be 
tésponsible for ultimate decisions of pol- 








Many Doctors, Internes and 


Students Insured by Turner 


Selby L. Turner, Roswell W. Corwin 
agency, New England Mutual Life, New 


York, who came here from North 
Carolina, is a Life 
and Qualify- 


ing member of the 


Million Dollar 
Round Table. 
Thirteen years in 


life insurance, for 
the last eight years 
his business has 
been almost exclu- 
sively with doctors 
or those who later 
will be. He started 
with internes and 
then went what 
may be considered 
backwards by talk- 
ing to those in 
nedical school. He 
still spends most of 
his time in hospitals. Gradually, more 
of the doctors he insures are entering 
practice and becoming prospects for 
larger amounts. 

“Internes don’t make much money,” 
said Mr. Turner, “but often are married 
and have family responsibilities. Many 
can find money for premiums despite 
their incomes. If they are borrowing to 
keep going, it can do them no harm if 
they borrow a little more to buy the 
insurance they so much need.” 

Turner spends so much time in hospi- 
tals that some of the personnel think 
he is a doctor. During the smallpox 
scare he was ordered by a housekeeper 
to stand in a line with a number of 
doctors. Next thing he knew he had 
a smallpox inocculation. 





Selby L, Turner 





icy, the knowlege that an economist 
should have at his fingertips should 
prove of great help to the busy execu- 
tive in arriving at his decisions, 

Not an Exact Science 


The business executive who told me 
twenty years ago that economics was not 
an objective science like chemistry was 
right. He has come to admit, however, 
that he was wrong when he stated that 
the economist could be of no value to 
his company. The very fact that econ- 
omics is not a science and that we can- 
not be absolutely certain just exactly 
what the economic statistics that we 
collect do mean, and what they fortell 
for the future, makes the work of the 
economist more difficult but also more 
important. 

Freely admitted that all economic fore- 
casts and conclusions are conjectural, 
nevertheless, business decisions in regard 
to the future must be made and the only 
question facing the business executive 
is whether or not they shall be intelli- 
gently made on the basis of the best 
data available or whether they shall be 
simply guesses made on hunches. Econ- 
omists can help in gathering data so 
that the decisions may be made as in 
telligently as possible. No doubt, fre- 
quently his forecasts will go wrong; no 
doubt, all too often his interpretations 
of the statistics which he has collected 
may be faulty, nevertheless, if he is both 
competent and honest, his mistakes will 
not be too many and the advice which 
he gives will be a lot better than that 
given by the untrained individual. Un- 
less the top executives of a company 
have had good economic training them- 
selves, it is difficult to see how they 
can dispense with the services of a well 
trained economist. And even if they do 
possess this training, most executives 
are too busy to do the work of an 
economist. It is not easy nor is there 
too much glamour in it. 

If I may be permitted to close with a 
forecast, as all economists are prone 
to do, it is my belief that when the 
editor comes to publish an issue of The 
Gold Book a decade hence, he will find 
the number of life insurance economists 
has increased at a rate even faster than 
have the assets of the life companies. 
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Youngstown (Group Insured City) 
Buys Lots of Ordinary 


Youngstown, O., is one of 
the outstanding industrial cities in the 
nation, with many industries carrying 
Group life coverages, it is a city where 
many agents have been successful in 
writing substantial volume of Ordinary 
insurance—individual policies. As the 
Equitable Society has so many Group 
coverages in the city, The Gold Book 
is printing some facts about its agents 
there. 


Although 


Youngstown is in the territory of the 
Equitable’s Pittsburgh agency which is 
directed by Lawrence C. Woods, Jr. 
Lisle A. Spencer, associate manager, 
Woods agency, is head of the Youngs- 
town branch. These agents are among 
those who spend considerable time act- 
insurance advisers to business 
and industrial leaders in discussion of 
both individual and Group protection. 
About ten or eleven agents have helped 
bring the Society’s writings in Ordinary 
and in Group life to more than $16l,- 
000,000. In their sales the agents have 
entered hundreds of homes, sometimes 
visiting those of bereaved families and 
presenting life insurance proceeds often 


ing as 


so urgently needed. 


Although the actual volume of Equi- 


table Ordinary insurance now in force 
in Youngstown is not available the rec- 
ord of a number of past and present 


representatives of the company is given 
in their individual and total writings. 
Their aggregate is $61,754,000, Taking 
$3,500 as the average amount for each 
policy through the years there are 
about 17,650 individual policyholders in 
the Equitable in Youngstown and im- 
mediate vicinity. 


The Equitable established its first 
representative in Youngstown in 1901— 
Roy L. Hartzell, still actively associated 
with the Woods agency and who 
through the years has paid for $5,756,- 
000 in Ordinary alone. 

Second in point of service and first 
in volume is Lisle A. Spencer, a life 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table, and one of the first Equitable 
agents to get the CLU. His writings of 
Ordinary insurance in thirty-two years 
are approximately $19,744,000. Ernest W. 
Travis, agency Group supervisor, has 
had an Ordinary production of nearly 
$6,000,000 in twenty-seven years. 

Other active members of the Youngs- 
town branch whose Ordinary production 
has exceeded $3,000,000 are John E-. 
James, $6,408,000 in twenty-seven years; 
Norman W. Igo, CLU, $5,932,000 in 
twenty-eight years, and Lloyd E. Web- 
ber, CLU, $3,105,000 in two decades. Of 
the Ordinary production of two agents 
who died in recent years, Lee J. Bach- 
man accounted for $7,523,000 in twenty- 
three years and Seth Wolff for $4,872,- 
000 in twenty-nine years. 

The greater portion of Group life in 
companies having main offices in 
Youngstown has been written by Messrs. 
Spencer and Travis. In addition to Mr. 
Spencer’s Ordinary writings his total 
production in all Group coverages has 
exceeded $40,000,000. Production of Mr. 
Travis in Group life has reached $27,- 
400,000 and his over-all writings are 
placed at $47,400,000. 

Society’s Group Coverage 

Eighteen companies having main of- 
and plants in Youngstown have 
an aggregate of $75,700,000 of Group 


hices 


5. J-SMITH 


life protection for approximately 23,000 
employes, while 9,000 employes of seven- 
teen companies having branch offices 
and plants there are protected by $27,- 
000,000 of insurance. In addition, thou- 
sands of employes are covered by mil- 
lions of dollars in other forms of Group 
protection. 

Thus, $100,700,000 of Group life insur- 
ance alone in one Group writing com- 
pany (Equitable) protects 32,000 em- 
ployes in that city and its immediate 
vicinity. An average of $3,147 per em- 
ploye—less than $400 below the estab- 
lished average for an Ordinary policy— 
may be surprising to those unfamiliar 
with Group life insurance writings and 
who perhaps have assumed that the 
coverage normally provides a minimum 
of protection. 

Others more familiar with Group in- 
surance realize that employers, as well 
as their employes, are anxious to in- 
crease the protection, often to the limit 


E. W. TRAVIS 


—, 





L. A. SPENCER 


that insurance regulations allow. It jis 
likely that initial Group life insurance 
writings in Youngstown have increased 
from 50% to 100% in some instances 
through the higher earnings of em- 
ployes, on which amounts of protection 
are generally based, and through lib- 
eralization of insurance plans made by 
employers. : 


Among manufacturing companies hay- 
ing plants in Youngstown which have 
provided Group protection for their per- 
sonnel are the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., with 14,100 insured employes; 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., a subsidi- 
ary of U. S. Steel, with 5,500 employes, 
and General Fireproofing Co., 3,500 em- 
ployes. Others include Ohio Edison Co., 
a subsidiary of Commonwealth and 
Southern Corp.; Aetna-Standard Engi- 
neering Co. United Engineering and 
Foundry Co., Commercial Shearing and 
Stamping Co., Strouss-Hirshberg Co. 
and Standard Slag Co. 
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DeBernardi Was nnd Star 
As Basketball Player 


Forrest S. DeBernardi, Oklahoma City 
agency, Equitable Life of Iowa, John A. 
Brock, gener al agent, was not only an 
outstanding basket- 
ball player in col- 
lege but was one of 
the greatest figures 
ever developed in 
that game. He is 
only player in his- 
tory to win All- 
American honors in 
the three player 
positions: center, 
forward and guard. 

A graduate of a 
high school in Kan- 
sas City he had his 
college education at 
Westminster, Ful- 
ton, Mo., and Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 





F. S. DeBernardi 


Following a sen- 
sational career as a player at the Uni- 
versity Kansas, where he was under 
the personal tutelage of the late Dr. 
James ismith, inventor of the game, 
Mr. DeBernardi became an employe of 
the Hil rd Chemical Co. of St. Joseph, 
Mo—a firm which sponsored an ama- 
teur team which, rebuilt around him, 
twice won the national Amateur Athletic 
Union championship. Mr. DeBernardi 
then became a field representative for 
the Cook Paint & Varnish Co. of Kansas 


City, and as a member of the Cook team, 
‘ participated as a player in win 
two additional A.A.U. national 
hamy lips. 

Mr. DeBernardi c 





mtinued to repre 

sent the paint company after his basket- 
ll playing days were over, but three 
his friends—H. A. Hedges, general 

, Kansas City; L. V. Barnes, gen 
agent, Omaha, and T. M. Hussey, 





agent, Topeka—finally persuaded 
that life insurance offered a sub 
ig seful career in which he would 
ermanent satisfaction and profit- 
employment. Thus, it was that he 














an Equitable of Iowa _ repre- 
sentative in Tulsa, December 1, 1936, 
and his average size policy of $4,005; 
his conservation record of well over 
9% by volume and by number, and 
his various club memberships all are 





ve that his decision to become a 
; 


nderwriter was of All-American 


Cosmopolitan Agency 


(Continued from Page 46) 
trict manager in the 
business in 1947. 


experience in the 


production of debit 
sorn in Italy he had 
merchant marine and 


during the war was engaged in radio 
work for that branch of the service. 
Another assistant district manager is 


Pedro Fernandez who was born in Cuba 
and was educated in the university there. 
The three other are J. Menkes, E. Morra 
and J. Rosenkrantz 

The agents report to the 
mornings a week at 8:30 
the purpose of 


office three 
o'clock for 
reporting new business, 
disposing of collections, settling their 
accounts and getting their routine cleri- 
cal work done. On Thursday there is a 
meeting over which the manager pre- 
sides where there are discussions of new 
matters which should have attention, 
such as any changes in contracts, letters 
trom the home office about changes in 
tax laws or other items of interest to 
agents, new sales literature from the 
home office, novel ideas of any kind 
which will improve the technique of sell- 
Ing or approach, stories in newspapers 
or magazines which have a bearing on 
the sale of insurance. 

“In keeping abreast of the times,” said 
Manager Feinberg, “we are always look- 
Ing for something new, either in the 


Way of sales motivation or selling ideas. 
We do not use that hour for any pep 
talks. I know our 
thing 


agents prefer some- 


more practical. Of course, I do 
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give the impression that 
hear any philosophy 
at these meetings. It may be corny to 
tell men, for instance, that the old 
virtues are the best and that integrity 
and unselfishness are two characteristics 
which stamp a man with character, but 
unless the character is recognized the 
prospect will not have the confidence 
in the agent. So, we sometimes stress 
the old virtues in talks, but we do 
not put it on too thick.” 


not want to 
our agents never 


The agents do not report in the office 
again until Tuesday morning. About 
75% or 80% of their business is done 


from Friday over the week-end. There 
are a number of reasons for this. More 
prospects and policyholders are avail- 


able for contact on Friday and Saturday, 
and most of the people seen are paid off 
at the end of the week. 


Two Training Classes 


The agency runs two training classes— 
one for junior agents and one for the sen- 
ior agents, the latter class being for re- 
training purposes. Every agent has two 
debits—one includes all weekly premium 
policies and the other the monthly pre- 
mium policies. They have two types of 
work. Collection of the debit, which in- 
cludes service of the policies, and selling 
insurance. 














Continental Assurance Company - - - 


Samuel D. Rosan Agency, Inc. 


GENERAL AGENT 
Chicago 


76 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Investigate 


WhHitehall 3-7680 


Disability Inc. $10 per mo. per $1000: Non-Can. A & H; All 
5-10-15-20 Year Term policies issued standard and substand- 
ard; Group, Wholesale and Pension: Retirement Income 55- 
65; Single Premium 10 Yr. End.; Premiums Discounted at 2%; 
Substandard up to 600% mortality; Non-Medical Ages 0-40 
$5000 limit; Term Expectancy, Triple Protection. 
$200,000. 


our Pension Plan for Brokers 


Limits up to 




















Asked if 


he had any part 


servation to make on running 


ful agency, 
Mr. Feinberg said: 

“No. We regard ourselves as a 
unit. Every 


nationals, 


with its large 


agent feels he 1 


variety of He knows he 


icular ob- 


his color- his best time and effort 


pects are 
family 


s doing a job of which 


is in a field where 
endless in number and he is 
not satisfied unless he is doing the best 
he is capable.” 


good job in citizenry when he has given 


debit 
pros- 














experts. 
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Richard K. Brown 
BROKERAGE: 


Haskell Linnell, 


Paterson, 
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A REMINDER— 
Jersey 
1949. 


cash sickness plan can be to themselves and their employees. 


___THE PRUDENTIAL 


A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK AGENCY 


AGAIN THE LEADER— 


The first Prudential 


AS IN THE PAST— 


we stand ready to serve general insurance men and brokers in all Ordi- 


This service. of course. 


Show your clients now how 


ties are at your command. 


CHARLES W. 


Suite 1115, 744 Broad St., 


Agency in length of service—once again the 


Manager 


Newark 2, N. J. 


leader 


for 1947, as well as in the first six months of 1948. 


nary and Group coverages with expert sales assistance by a staff of salaried 


is rendered without charge. 


Temporary Disability Benefits Law becomes effective 


advantageous a Prudential 


Our facili- 


CAMPBELL. ¢.L. v. 


MArket 3-2990 


ASSISTANT MANAGERS—NEW ARK 


IN CHARGE OF 
John J. Plumb 
Albert Mehrbach, Jr. 


FULL 


Jordan 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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TIME STAFF: 
Robert M. Morris 


James E. McEvoy 


GROUP: Pritchard 


Herman L. 


Assistant Managers in charge of Detached Offices: 
C.L.U. €. 
aes 


I. Donald Lewis 


N. J. 
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Sales Ideas That Work For Me 


By Cuarves W. CHAMBERLAIN 
Equitable Life of Iowa, Los Angeles 


l am strictly a package and program 
salesman. I operate on three assump- 
tions: that every person is a prospect; 
that every person is interested in money 
and what it will buy; and that all are 
interested in the safest and best invest- 
ment they can get for their money. 
Five questions im- 
mediately flash 
through a person’s 


mind when he 
thinks of life in- 
surance: “How 
much do I put 
into the invest- 
ment ?” “How 
much do I get 
back? “How 
much is my prof- 
it?” “How much 
will my _ family 


profit, if I die?” 
and “How much 
will I profit if I 
live ?” 

In addition to 
sending prospects 
pre-approach letters (such as gift, Social 
Security and saving plan) I use at least 
three approaches. They are these: 

No. 1. “I have nothing to sell you 
except an idea. You are 25. For every 
dollar you deposit with my company we 
will give you back $1.65 at age 65 for 
your retirement. Thus, your family will 
receive $10,000 plus the accumulated 
dividends, if you die. But, if you live, 
then you will receive all your deposits 
back plus a profit, plus $10,000 life in- 
surance protection over a_ forty-year 
period at no cost to you. Let us put 
the horse before the cart and see if 
you can qualify for this preferred class 
contract. Do you know any particular 
reason why you couldn't classify for 
this contract ? 

No. 2. If I can show you an invest- 
ment plan which will do as much or 
more for you or your family as any 
plan you now have or with which you 
are acquainted, and in looking at the 
plan you wouldn’t be obligated in any 
way would you object to looking it over ? 

No. 3: You say you have no prob- 
lems, but as you are married you must 
have some. You have children. That 
means additional problems. A husband’s 





C. W. Chamberlain 


duty is to provide tor his wile, »afid to 
make sure that his children are edu- 
cated. Have you any contractual agree- 
ment that you will wake up tomorrow 
morning? If you live to retirement years 
some one must provide for your retire- 
ment income. I have mentioned some of 
your problems and am offering a guar- 
anteed plan which will furnish the an- 
swer to all of them. You wouldn’t have 
any objection, would you, to knowing 
what the plan is and will do for you 
and your family? 


s bd 
Kingsley’s Book 
(Continued from Page 42) 

which it either 
leaves worse than unproductive. 

As the value of human life was em- 
phasized highly 
civilization, no progress seemed to be 


destroys outright or 


through a specialized 
made because the terrors and the con- 
sequent disaster of death and disability 
increased proportionately. Death was no 
respecter of values. It destroyed the life 
of great value as remorselessly as it 
destroyed the life of no value. Disability 
completely wrecked the bright dreams 
of the greatly useful man and left him 
only bitter memories. 


Solving the Problem 


How still further 
to increase the value of human life and 


The problem was: 


at the same time take the sting out of 
death; how to rob the grave of com- 
plete victory. 

Our great adventurers and crusaders 
said the problem could be solved. Not 
as St. Paul solved it, by faith, but by 
making life still more valuable and then 
so linking that value up, by contract, 
to the future of the race that it would 
sweep with constantly increasing power 
across the dread barriers called disabil- 
ity and death, and carry, beyond both, 
to definite usefulness and a certain im- 
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mortality an expression of that particu- 
lar source of all values, the human 
personality. 

This was their gospel and they in- 
sistently preached it. This was the gos- 
pel that your predecessors in the field 
preached. This is the gospel that you 
(the insurance agents) preach. 

This is the gospel to which men now 
listen gladly. 

This is the essence of life insurance. 

Liberty and true equality have achieved 
stable equilibrium in life insurance. 


A System of Government 


What I am discussing now is life 
insurance not merely as a social plan, 
a conserver of human values, but as a 
system of government. I am contrasting 
its practical workings, if you please, 
with the practical workings of democ- 
racy. In the very substance of its or- 
ganization, in the democracy of its gen- 
eral program, there lies in life insurance 
an inescapable responsibility, an inher- 
ent justice, a fine balance between rights 
and obligations which is largely absent 
in any existing republican or democratic 
plan of social and political control. Here 
a man is worth just what he is worth; 
he is not just as good as every other 
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man. He cannot spend other people's 
money to his own advantage while pay- 
ing no taxes himself. He cannot ride 
any distance on any subway and charge 
a third of the cost of that ride up to 
the tax-paying public. 

The typical insured man is, in both 
his power and his obligations as an in- 
surant, an almost perfect illustration of 
what the citizen should be in a democ- 
racy. 


Breadth of Life Insurance 


Life insurance is therefore doing more 
than supplement the social and business 
necessities of free men. It takes up 
social and business cooperation at the 
point where they break down, translates 
a part of the value of the worker when 
he is disabled or dead, into cash and 
enables his beneficiaries to go on with 
the contract. At the same time it fol- 
lows a program of democracy which 
sharply differs with the underlying prin- 
ciples of both representative and direct 
democracy. It emphatically denies the 
dogma that all human lives are of equal 
value and should have equal power and 
yet it carefully, sacredly, safeguards the 
equity value of the most unimportant 
life. 

The real greatness of life insurance 
lies in its revelation of the value of 
human life—a real revelation; in its pro- 
gram of true democracy based on the 
dictum that all men are created equal; 
in its solution of the problem: how ef- 
fectively to relate the brief life of the 
individual to the continuing life of the 
race and rob the grave of complete 
victory. 

Life insurance in effect says: “You 
cannot attain real happiness by pursuing 
an abstraction: You must have a plan— 
a plan that exalts life and defeats 
death.” This is just what life insurance 
does. 

It is the most human of all human 
institutions. Its assets are human values 
accumulated in order to keep the faith, 
to keep the social contract from break- 
ing down; its outstanding insurance is 
a concrete expression of human dreams: 
dreams that will come true. : 

It has indeed moved on the face ot 
the waters. It is ending social chaos and 
darkness. It has even kindled a political 
torch which burns steadily. 

In its majestic proportions, in its 
cumulative service, in its prophetic at- 
mosphere, it is the modern response to 
the same voice that the Hebrews re- 
corded six thousand years ago, saying, 
“Let there be Light: and there was 
Light.” 

And there is Light. Life insurance is 
Light. 
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Inside a Penn Mutual Policy 


‘Few are some amazing things wrapped 
up in that big piece of paper . . . some mighty 
important things! Common everyday necessi- 
ties like meat and milk and potatoes. Vital 
things like medicine and dental care. Essentials 
like heat and clothing and shelter. 


And in many policies there 
are wonderful things like 
vacations and cruises and ¢, f 








college educations! . . . off 
There are also lazy, sunny 4 
days of retirement without 4 , * > 
a worry in the world! 


That’s the way Penn Mutual Underwriters 
think about life insurance! Not as dull policies 
of paper, but as workable, practical plans for 
living—blueprints to make dreams come true. 
You'll find that Penn Mutual Underwriters are 
thoroughly trained and qualified to give sound 
and sensible insurance counsel. 


THE P EN N MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED AT PHILADELPHIA IN 1847 
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Medical Underwriting 


By Dr. Date G. Frienp 
Associate Medical Director, John Hancock 


Medical underwriting now considered 
of utmost importance in properly evalu- 
ating an applicant for insurance had its 
real beginning in 1811 when the Scot- 
tish Widows in their Plan of Regula- 
tions made provision for medical assis- 
tance in selection. As insurance compa- 
nies expanded it became necessary to 
place more and more reliance on medi- 
cal examinations. In consequence of this, 
Pp yhysiciz ins were required as underwriters 
in order to properly evaluate the tech- 
nical knowledge thus obtained. 


Modern medical underwriting practice 


had its beginning with the epochal 
studies of Dr. Oscar Rogers and_ Dr. 
Arthur Hunter of the New York Life, 
beginning in 1890. These men, after 
studying the experiences of their com- 
pany over a_ thirty-year period, sug- 


vested assigning definite numerical values 
to the many factors of insurability. This 
system has been universally adopted. In 
essence it consists of assigning a stand- 


ard value of 100% to the normal indi- 


vidual and increasing this percentage as 
the applicant because of personal, en- 
vironmental or hereditary factors de- 
viates from the normal. The normal is 
therefore a standard risk while appli- 
cants with impairments are substandard 
and consequently are given a higher 
percentage rating. Medical underwriting 
is chiefly concerned with the applicant's 
personal factors which are for under- 
writing purposes, his medical history, 


habits, physical condition and build, 1e., 


height and weight 
Joint Studies 
Through the now classical studies of 


the joint Actuarial So- 
Association of 
Medical Directors, the 
many companies 
studied and values 
experiences as- 
medical impair- 


high blood 


conunittee of the 


ciety of America and the 
Life Insurance 
pooled experience ot 
has been assembled, 
obtained from these 
signed for numerous 
ments, such as overweight, 
pressure and heart murmurs 
It is the task of the medical under- 
writer to accurately analyze and evalu- 
ate the medical information submitted 
by the medical examiner and depending 
on the data thus studied properly clas- 
applicant. Roughly applicants 
> divided into three great groups, 
substandard and uninsur- 





sify the 
may be 
V1Z., St a 


able risks. 
Rating of Normal or Standard Risks 


It is of prime importance to see that 
the normal or standard risk gets insur- 
at standard rates. Applicants often 
exhibit medical impairments that are 
borderline and only after careful medi- 
cal study requiring the skill of our best 
physicians coupled with the use of the 
most modern apparatus and latest 


ance 


knowledge of medical progress can a 
fair decision be made, The rapid ad 
vances in medical science have enabled 


medical underwriters to extend the ad- 
vantages of insurance to thousands who 
previously were denied it. It is now pos- 


sible to correctly appraise the degree of 
disease and probable risk of nearly 
every applicant for insurance. The 
greatest benefit resulting from the ad- 


vance in medical 
cation to medi 


science and its appli 
underwriting has been 
insurance at standard 





the ability to give 
rates in thousands of cases that would 
previously have been rated. For ex 


mple, a negative gastro-intestinal x-ray 
in an applicant suspected of ulcer is of 
great value in ruling out ulcer and con- 
sequently placing the applicant into an 
entirely different category. Before the 


widespread use of x-ray such patients 
vould have received an ulcer rating or 


have been declined until sufficient time 





DR. 


DALE G. FRIEND 
had passed to more properly understand 
the case. 


Substandard Risks 


Substandard risks are likewise most 
carefully studied in order that they may 
be properly classified. Many substandard 
risks readily fall into the proper cate- 
gory such as for example those exhibit- 
ing overweight as their sole impairment 
or those with an elevated blood pressure. 
Others present exceedingly difficult 
classification problems and tax the skill 
and ingenuity of the best medical talent. 
Here, the best of medical knowledge 
and experience must be employed to 
insure justice to all concerned. 


too, 


Depending upon the history, type and 
severity of the impairment or impair 
ments, the applicant is assigned a rating 
which in the company’s experience has 
been found to adequately cover the ex- 
pected deviation from a standard mor- 
tality. Thus a rating of 150% indicates 
that the applicant has an impairment 
which when considered with thousands 
of other applicants with a like impair- 
ment may be expected to show a 50% 
greater mortality than normal. It should 
be stressed, however, that the mortality 
experience of 50% above standard may 


114) 
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Industrial Underwriting 
Page 18) 

between the in 
come of the family and the premiums 
to be paid. Ordinary underwriters gen- 
erally view the risk from the standpoint 
of the amount of insurance involved 
Industrial underwriters make “ability to 


(Continued on Page 


(Continued from 


proper relation exists 


pay the amount of premium” a first 
consideration. 

Perhaps the most outstanding prob- 
lem confronting the Industrial under- 


writer is the necessity of complying with 
restrictive legislation limiting the amount 
of Industrial insurance that can be in 
force on a single life. The limits pre- 
scribed, particularly for weekly premium 
insurance, must be rigidly enforced in 
certain areas and the rules applicable 
to the rest of the company’s business 


are necessarily predicated, in a general 
way, on these restrictive laws. The 
company must take the position that 


if the applicant has the ability to carry 
larger 


amounts of insurance protection, 
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Group Underwriting 


By Epwarp A. GREEN 
Second Vice President, John Hancock 


The underwriting of Group life and 
Group accident and health insurance is 
based on the risk of the group as a 
whole and, unlike Ordinary and Indus- 
trial underwriting, involves no medical 
examination nor any individual evidence 
of insurability other than the require- 
ment that the insured be actively at 
work on the date his insurance becomes 
effective. 

The Group underwriter is concerned 
with such things as industrial hazards; 
composition of the group; economic 
level. location and surroundings of the 
individuals making up the group; sched- 
ule of benefits and eligibility require- 
ments which preclude individual selec- 
tion, give a broad spread of risk in each 
class and meet local conditions; compli- 
ance with the laws in the jurisdiction 
in which the contract is written; satis- 
factory participation of those eligible to 
give an average distribution of healthy 
lives; policy provisions which do not in- 
volve unreasonable expense to admin- 
ister 


Underwriting a Continuous Process 


Since Group insurance is generally 
written on the one-year-term basis its 
underwriting is a continuous process. 
Each vear the underwriting operations 
are applied again in the light of the ex- 
perience of the case, changing social and 
economic conditions, and any new facts 


If the experience is not favorable the 
reasons therefore must be determined 
and corrective measures evolved. Fre- 


quently, this is no easy task. In addition 
to thorough statistical analysis it may 
involve consultation with the employer, 
his employes, doctors or hospital au- 
thorities. 

Group insurance is in a constant state 
of flux. The rapid development of new 
forms of coverage and the liberalization 
of standard forms of coverage result in 
many contract modifications at the time 
of renewal underwriting. Recent trends, 
such as subjecting employe benefits to 
collective bargaining and introduction of 
compulsory cash sickness benefit laws, 
have added to the complications. Group 
insurance, being a part of a broad per 
sonnel management program, demands 
flexibility in policy writing, interpreting, 
and amending. No two groups are ex- 
actly alike. While broad general under- 
writing rules for the acceptance of new 
risks and the administration of coverage 
in force can be formulated, the applica 
tion of these rules requires the exercise 
of considerable judgment and under- 
standing and cannot be reduced to a 
mechanical procedure to anywhere near 


he should be considered for Ordinary 
rather than for Industrial. 


Non- Medical 


Approximately 90% of the Industrial 
applications received are presented on 
a non-medical basis. The answers of the 
applicant to the relatively simple ques- 
tions and the certification of the agent 
are usually enough to guide the under- 
writer. For borderline cases and where 
there is a reasonable doubt regarding 
the acceptance of the ri a medical 
examination or commercial report may 
be ordered by the home office. 

Factors which adversely affect the 
persistency of business must be kept 
in mind by the underwriter. When it 
is remembered that Industrial business 
is sold mostly to the members of fami- 
lies in the wage-earner group, it is ap- 
parent that occupation, financial respon- 
sibility and environment are important 
considerations, 


Most Applications 











EDWARD A. GREEN 
the same extent as in the underwriting 
of the run-of-the-mine individual risk, 
The Group Underwriting Organization 
The organization for Group underwrit- 
ing includes men in the field, home office 
underwriters, a research unit, and a se- 
lection committee at executive level. 
Salaried home office representatives 
located throughout the country have un 
derwriting as well as sales and service 
duties. Considerable pre-selection is 
done by these men with the aid of an 
extensive Group manual and_ supple 
mentary instructions, and most of the 
information for home office underwrit- 
ing is secured by them. 
is thor- 
home 


Every case, new or renewal, 
oughly reviewed and acted on by a 


office underwriter. Frequently, this in- 
volves considerable negotiation to bring 
forth coverages, benefit scales, and 


policy provisions which provide the com- 
munity of interest between the insured 
members of the group, the policyholder, 
and the insurance company necessary 
for sound administration and claim cost 
control. Because of the specialization 
of this type of work and the importance 
of knowledge of its operation, along with 
sound judgment, experienced personnel 
is required. An underwriter is assigned 
to underwrite in all its phases business 
in a designated geographical area. In 
this way he becomes thoroughly familiar 
with local conditions in his area and is 
able to give understanding individual 
attention to each policyholder. 


Research Unit 

In order to give the best 
service to policyholders a strong research 
unit is an integral part of the under- 
writing organization. In this unit sta- 
tistics are accumulated and studied; new 
forms of insurance developed; industrial, 
economic, and _ sociological trends fol- 
lowed, rates and rating procedures pre- 
pared; and unusual problems of individ: 
ual policyholders studied for sound solu- 
tion. 





possible 


Group insurance has shown a remark- 
able rate of growth and has become 4 
very important part of our economical 
life. This growth has been made pos 
sible by the development of underwrit 
ing techniques adjusted to rapidly 
changing conditions. In order to meet 
the ever present challenge to Group 
insurance, underwriting activity must 
keep pace with changing social and 
economic trends. 
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51 MADISON AVENUE, 





THE NEW YORK LIFE AGENT 


in your community is 
a good man to know... 


The statement, “The New York Life agent in 
your community is a good man to know,” reflects the 
reputation that has been earned by New York Life agents 


To live up to that reputation in every respect, 
the more than 5,600 New York Life agents throughout the 
United States and Canada must be genuinely interested in 
their fellow men and sincerely want to help them meet the 
problems of the future through sound, intelligent life 


This is the most im- 
portant qualification a man or 
woman can have for becoming 
a NewYork Lifeagent. Through 
life insurance, these profes- 
sional career underwriters 
strengthen the home, the com- 
munity and the nation. 


NEW YORK 10, N. 





NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Greek and Roman Philosophers 


While there is a difference in phraseology the philosophy of the Greeks 
and Romans recorded for posterity centuries ago continues the basic phi- 


losophy of today because truth 
has been is that which shall be; 


shall 


is eternal. 
intellectual supremacy of Athens and Rome Solomon had said: 
that which has been done is that which 
be done; and there is no new thing under the sun.” 


Long before the days of the 
“That which 


Almost without exception the ancient Roman and Greek philosophers 


held that 
thus : 
hand.” Sophocles said: 
Euripides wrote: “Try 
worker God himself lends aid.” 
We associate the expression 
I pictetus, 


thought to Socrates, writing: 


“Heaven helps those who help themselves.” 
“To the man who himself strives earnestly, 
“Heaven never helps the men who will not act.” 
thyself first. 


“one 
in the middle of the first century, for that 
“If what philosophers say of the kinship of 


Aeschylus phrased it 
God also lends a helping 
and after call in God; For to the 
with Wendell Willkie, but 
A.D., gave credit for that 


world” 


God and men be true what remains for men to do but as Socrates did: 


never, when asked 


Corinthian,’ 


one’s country 


to answer, ‘I 

but ‘I am a citizen of the world.’’ 
Epictetus’ version of the Golden Rule is this: 

ing for yourself, attempt not to impose on others.” 


am an Athenian or a 


“What you shun endur- 
We say “every cloud 


has a silver lining,” Epictetus wrote: “Have this thought ever present 
with thee, when thou losest any outward thing, what thou gainest in its 
stead; and if this be the more precious, say not, I have suffered loss. 
Another saying of his which has familiar ring is “One cannot rub 
shoulders with a soot-stained man without sharing the soot oneself. 
Discussing discontent, Epictetus said, that which distinguishes musical notes 
“Wherever a man is against his will, is mot common but produced by train- 
a NEE ” Ty lat ing: so there are certain things which 
that a ee ee Ms, |ocTates, men not entirely perverted see by the 
he said, was not in prison, since, refus natural principles common to all. Such 


ing the offers of his friends to escape; 


he was there with his own consent 
The philosophy of Epictetus was that 
of Stoicism. He emphasized the neces- 
sity of indifference to external condi- 
tions; a man must seek happiness within 
his own being. The “Golden Sayings” 
of this Greek slave are more nearly 


analogous to the Meditations of the 
Roman Emperor, Marcus Aurelius, than 
they are to his counterpart, Publius 
Syrus, the Roman slave, many of whose 
maxims might have been coined for life 


today. Short, they are more on the 
practical than the lofty side, and have 
an undercurrent of cynicism. “Anyone 


can hold the helm when the sea is 
calm,” “Better be ignorant of a matter 
than half know it,’ “To accept a favor 
is to sell one’s freedom,” and “He gives 
a benefit twice who gives quickly,” are 
some of the observations of Syrus. 

It is still good to reflect, when har- 
rassed by life’s complications, on the 
teachings of Marcus Aurelius and _ his 
recipe for achieving tranquility of spirit. 


“Consider when thou art much vexed 
or grieved that man’s life is only a 
moment, and after a short time we are 


all laid out dead. It is not men’s acts 
which disturb us, for those acts have 
their foundation in men’s ruling prin- 


ciples, but it is our own opinions which 
disturb us. Take away these opinions 
then, and resolve to dismiss thy judg- 
ment about an act as if it were some- 
thing grievous, and thy anger is gone. 
How much more pain is brought on 
us by the anger and vexation caused 
by such acts than by the acts them- 
selves, at which we are angry and 
vexed. Consider that a good dis 
position is invincible, and if it be gen- 


uine and not an affected smtie and act 
ing a part. For what will the most 
violent man do to thee, if thou contin 


uest to be of a kind disposition towards 
him.” 

Some other observations of the Greek 
and Roman philosophers follow: 


Epictetus 


As that may be called a common ear 
which distinguishes only sounds, while 





a constitution of the mind is called com 
mon sense. 

If a man has frequent intercourse with 
others, either in the way of conversa- 


EURIPIDES 


tion, entertainment or simple familiarity, 
he must either become like them, or 
change them to his own fashion. 

Who so neglects learning in his youth, 
loses the past and is dead for the future. 

There is in the worst of fortune the 
best of chances for a happy change. 

Fortune truly helps those who are of 
good judgment. 

Sweet is the remembrance of troubles 
when you are in safety. 

There is no worse evil than a bad 
woman; and nothing has ever been pro- 
duced better than a good one. 

When we are invited to a banquet 
we take what is set before us; and were 
one to call upon his host to set fish 
upon the table or sweet things, he would 
be deemed absurd. Yet, in a word, we 


ask the gods for what they do not give; 
and that, although they have given us 
so many things! 

Reflect that the chief source of all 
evils to man and of baseness and cow- 
ardice is not death, but the fear of 
death. A coward dies a thousand deaths. 

Wouldst thou have men speak good of 
thee? Speak good of them. And when 
thou hast learned to speak good of 
them, try to do good unto them, and 
thus thou will reap in return their 
speaking good of thee. 

| think I know now 


what I never 





mon saying, “A fool you can neither 
bend nor break.” Pray heaven I may 
never have a wise fool for my friend! 
There is nothing more intractable, “my 
resolve is fixed!” Why, so madmen say 
too; but the more firmly they believe in 
their delusions, the more they stand in 
need of treatment. 

If you have assumed a character be- 
yound your strength, you have both 
played a poor figure in that, and ne- 
glected one that is within your power 

If you seek truth, you will not seek 
to gain a victory by every possible 
means; and when you have found truth 
you need not fear being defeated. 

Nature hath given men one tongue 
but two ears, that we may hear from 
others twice as much as we speak. 


Socrates 
Contentment is natural wealth; 
artificial poverty. 
Be slow to fall into friendship; but 


luxury, 


when thou art in continue firm and 
constant. 
No man undertakes a trade he has 


even the meanest, yet every 
one thinks himself sufficientiy quali- 
fied for the hardest of all trades—that 
of government. 

He is not only idle who does nothing, 
but he is idle who might be better em- 


not learned, 


ployed, 

As for me, all I know is that I know 
nothing. 

Our prayers should be for blessings 
in general, for God knows what is good 
for us. 

The way to gain a good reputation 
is to endeavor to be what you desire 


to appear. 
Aeschylus 


Time as he grows old teaches many 
lessons. 

Learning is ever in the freshness of 
its youth, even for the old. 

It is not the oath that makes us be- 


lieve the man, but the man the oath. 
He hears but half who hears one 
party only. 


Euripides 


Old men’s prayers for death are ly- 
ing prayers, in which they abuse old 
age and long extent of life. But when 
death draws near, not one is willing 
to die, and age no longer is a burden 
io them. 

Slight not what's 
ing at what’s far. 

A bad beginning makes a bad ending 

Waste not fresh tears over old griefs. 

Second thoughts are ever wiser. 

No man is free who is not master of 
himself. 

Exceed due measure, and the most 
delightful things become the least de 
lightful. 

A vulgar man, in any ill that happens 
to him, blames others; a novice in 
philosophy blames himself ; and a phi- 
losopher blames neither the one nor 
the other. 


near through aim- 















































SOCRATES 

Contentment, as it is a short road and 
pleasant, has great delight and little 
trouble. 

As in walking it is your great care 
not to run your foot upon a nail, or to 
tread awry, and strain your leg: so let 
it be in all the affairs of human life. 
not to hurt your mind or offend your 
judgment. And this rule, if observed 
carefully in all your deportment, will 
be a mighty security to you in your 
undertakings. : 


Sophocles 


Nobody loves life like an old man. 

If it were possible to heal sorrow 
by weeping and to raise the dead with 
tears, gold were less prized than grief, 

A wise player ought to accept his 
throws and score them, not bewail his 
luck. 

The truth is always the strongest 
argument. A lie never lives to be old 

In a just cause the weak overcome 
the strong. 

Do nothing secretly; for 
and hears all things, 


time 
and discloses 


sees 
all 


Aristotle 
A true friend is one soul in tw 
bodies. 
The physician heals, Nature makes 


well. 
It is best to rise from life as from a 
banquet, neither thirsty nor drunken. 
The one exclusive sign of a thorough 
knowledge is the power of teaching. 


Marcus Aurelius 


For nowhere, either with more quiet 
or more freedom than trouble, does a 
man retire than into his own soul, par- 
ticularly when he has within him such 
thoughts that by looking into them he 
is immediately in perfect tranquility; 
and I affirm that tranquility is nothing 
else than,the good ordering of the mind. 

Love the art, poor as it may be, which 
thou hast learned, and be content with 
it; and pass through the rest of life 
like one who has intrusted to the gods 
with his whole soul all that he has, 
making thyself neither the tyrant nor 
the slave of any man. 

One man, when he has done a serv- 
ice to another, is ready-:o set it down 
to his account as a favor conferred. An- 
other is not ready to do this, but still 
in his own mind he thinks of the man 
as his debtor, and he knows what he 
has done. A third in a manner does not 
even know what he has done, but he is 
like a vine which has produced grapes 
and seeks for nothing more after it has 
once produced its proper fruit. As a 
horse when he has run, a dog when he 
has tracked the game, a bee when it 
has made the honey, so a man when he 
has done a good act, does not call out 
for others to come and see, but he 
goes on to another act, as a vine goes 


on to produce again the grapes in 
season. 
Remember this, that very little 1s 


needed to make a happy life. 
Remember that to change thy mind 
and to follow him that sets thee right 
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A GOOD COMPANY 
TO BE 
ASSOCIATE 





A FRIENDLY, HUMAN COMPANY 


Excerpts from a letter recently received from one of our leading 
feld associates, Isaac Loskove, of the Jeff Gros Agency in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee: 


“State Mutual is a friendly, human Company which has never lost the 
personal touch that means so much to field associates like myself. 


“During all the years I have been associated with State Mutual, I have 
been keenly aware of the friendly give and take—the spirit of coopera- 
tion—that exists between the Company and its field representatives. 


“I have been greatly impressed, too, by the strong sense of trusteeship 
that the Company feels toward its policyholders; by the spirit of fair 
play and liberality that at all times prevails. 


“State Mutual is a Company whose roots are deep in the past—yet whose 
outlook is youthful and progressive. It is truly a good Company to be 
associated with!” 


STATE-MUTWAL LIFE 
Be inns 


OF WORCESTER. MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1844 


| OLD IN ITS EXPERIENCE... YOUNG IN ITS VIEWPOINT 
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Drewry’s Book 


(Continued from Page 87) 


however, often does mean unhappiness. 


than these four, for buying life insur- 
ance, though there might be, and usu- 
ally are, hundreds of amplifying reasons: 
“The life value should be underwritten. 
“Life insurance is desirable property. 


made a success comparable to Mr. 
Drewry’s have taken the time out of 
their busy lives to record what made 
the product they are selling click. 
They have not had the literary ability 







their consummations, That he has 
the time to tell what he has learne; 
about life insurance and why People hy, 
it, is a most fortunate decision for th 


taken 
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3eyond that it seems quite evident that “A transfer of ownership should be with which Mr. Drewry is blessed; have ee mete company and the thoy E 
e ea ara “th . made either directly with life insurance, not had the time; have missed the in- S@"ds of their business friends and pol and 
the happy samy is the family with or guaranteed by life insurance. spiration; have not had the inclination; icyholders who have been Privileged ‘ has 
reasonable income and a financial plan “An able trusteeship should function or have simply procrastinated. But Mr. read it. Mutual Benefit agents cred; fe rr 
based upon understanding—plus a phi- down to the children’s children.” Drewry early caught the desirability of the book with raising their Si thes si 
losophy of life. A Great Service to the Business and the necessity for understanding broadening their faith in life insuaae - 
‘QW te-e lle hes 2 very dahee wales: Few men in life insurance who have and studying insurance motivations and and improving their selling methods, — 
it is essential to a man’s long-run - —— = ———_—_____ 
financial success that he either live 
long enough to cash in on the value, or 
that it be replaced through life insur- e a 
ance. One cannot accumulate time: he Fixing Basic 
can only use it, day by day, as he 1 3 
reaches the day. One can, however, ac- Needs 
cumulate experience, ability, character 
and habits, which have a greater future ae 
worth, up to a certain turning point, e | 
than any balance sheet or earnings é ° 
statement. Earnings represent the past; iil 
ability, habits and character predict the : 
future. The value of that future cannot For the $2,500 to $7,500 income group, 
be discounted, however, though it can é é e the presentation points up the Bost 
be replaced, in event of premature death 6 - Needs for life insurance. The objective 
or permanent disability, through the use A desis e the prospect's financial , | 
of insurance. Life insurance is the only ( ( NV) ) 2G is t0 ena inst the life insurance 
way by which an estate which did not : 4 responsibilities agains lution to the 
exist yesterday can be created today ‘ now owned and find a solv He 
as a substitute for one’s life value. Life Connecticut Mutual agents are provided with problems developed. ¥ 
insurance enables one to capitalize the #3 it 
life value first, and then pay for the the “tools” for the approach, the interview, Pay 
substitute value over his lifetime. the service, and the presentation for three gen- wes 
“ oy . 1¢ ag 
Man, within himself, represents great eral levels of programming. Each technique tim 
worth. Nothing else, separate and with- =F 
in itself, does. Not silver nor gold nor Offers variations to fit the needs within the ea 
wool nor any other material thing has particular income group. i “6 
a value until it is made valuable by 
h ee ; . : é ute 
the mind and hand of man. Destroy [ 
man’s property and he will recreate it; : oe 
destroy the creator, man, and unless > . 
he is replaced by other men, all of the Estate Extension ” 
values become worthless. After nature, ® 
everything we have for our use springs Service 
from man. Life value, therefore, is the 
basic value.” ane 
Insurance Is Good Property = 
Discussing insurance as good property I \ 
Mr. Drewry says: Company's Estate Extension Service hin 
“A man’s collateral position is ideal ye er n who has more complex oo 
when it is established on the basis of inte me pares blems. He has an , 
values in life insurance. fingnciol secu Pr d and owns id 
“Sometimes it has been said that income of $5,000 — ie be coordi- 
when a man borrows on his life insur other property which ete tate age 
ance, he is borrowing his own money. nated with his life insurance estate. sur 
It is not a bit more true that he is bor- sol 
rowing his own money if it is in life le 
insurance, than it would be if he were late 
using for collateral his money invested ma 
in stocks, bonds, real estate, or any me 
other evidence of ownership. As a mat- arg 
ter of fact, not one of these other evi- nt 
dences of ownership—stocks, bonds, etc., ut 
—would be collateral with the issuing mt 
institution, as is the case with life insur- pol 
ance. If such collateral use were pos- er 
sible without having to hunt up an out- i 
sider willing to make the loan, it would 
make the property far more valuable to an 
own. A life insurance company does not wi 
keep a man’s equity in the form of the 
money, any more than a bank or a busi- ite 
ness does. When a life insurance pre- > 
mium is paid, it immediately is divided i i he 
into Pall and each part is put to seut Mutual Personal Estate Connecticut Mutual i Penge = tet 
work. One part goes into reserve. or The Connecticut u cg ta cee niques are designed to fit the needs an “e 
equity. If the insured has $1,000 of Study is designed to ser oc he interests of prospects. Benefit graphs and ret 
equity, for instance, which would be the with a large general estate. tion and visual presentations demonstrate simple 194 
collateral value for a loan on the life problems of estate tax, conserve io rit solutions to otherwise complex problems. ir 
insurance contract, usually about $10 of distribution ore involved. reer gold The use of these techniques helps Con- tha 
non a stapes ra me “ge — js not the primary an Me ice necticut Mutual Field Underwriters suc- - 
could be represented by cash on hand, : e . ete ’ 
and the hidlanor would be invested in the Ce o paler through coed tn their jobs. mit 
thousands of activities represented in against future excess ; bus 
the investment pool. And so he couldn't life insurance funds. use 
be borrowing his own money, though he ha¢ 
does, of course, borrow against his say 
—- I don’t know where the idea of ha¢ 
orrowing ‘one’s own money’ origi- vat 
nated, but it’s so much bunk. Even ae 4, ISst 
where a man has a large working bank ~ wee mo 
balance and borrows from the same “ Za—~> . off 
bank for some purpose or other, no- = * 4 plic 
bodv ever says or thinks he is bor- SINCE 1846" ay cie 
rowing his own money.” 4 » OVER Sy 
Four Reasons Are Enough e ee ae ] y) y v 
In his closing chapter Mr. Drewry lho Onnrechoul Wlutucal “4ey, yout 4, YEARS. , 
po LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + Kerifford “SL 


“There are, I believe, no reasons other 
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e has takey 
has learne; 
People by, 





Became Interested in Life 
;pcople ba Insurance When Sold Policy 
: Or thie 
d the iy ' 4G. Watkins of the Interstate Life 
ds and Dol i and Accident Co., Memphis, Tenn., who 
rivileged 4, 
ents cred: 
cir sight: 
e insurance, 
nethods, 





has served as an agent, an assistant 
manager and a manager with Interstate, 
roe heen an agent on the same debit 





for the last eight 
years, with the 
exception of sev- 
enteen months in 
the Army during 


—— a, 


World War Ii. 
The size of his 
debit is $697.70. 


He collects this 
in three days 
weekly and writes 
most of his new 
business while col- 
lecting. He _ en- 
tered life insur 
ance as he _ got 
interested while 
buying a_ policy 
He had never sold 
anything before. 
He describes the event in this way: 






group, 
- Basic 
jective 





nancial . 


H. G. Watkins 


surance 
to the 


“Nearly twenty years ago a_ friend 
{ mine told me he had bought a 20 
Pay Life policy that was guaranteed 
to pay up in fourteen years. | knew the 
agent who sold this policy and next 
time I saw him I asked about it. He 
said: ‘Let’s go to my office and I will 
explain it to you.’ I said I hadn’t time 
as I had an engagement in thirty min- 
utes. He was a better salesman than 
I was then as he had my signature, 
medical examination and annual pre 
mum in less than half an hour. 


Recruited by Agent 


“As this was a four option policy 
and sold in a hurry I did not under- 
stand it as well as I would have under 
stood a whole life or a regular 20 Pay. 
I went back four or five times to ask 
him questions about the different op- 
tions, what would happen to one option 
if I should choose the other one, and 
sO On. 

“When | went back the third time the 
agent began to interest me in life in- 
surance. | told him that I had never 
sold anything; therefore, didn’t see how 
[ could sell life insurance. A few months 
later he was promoted to an assistant 
managership. He then put pressure on 
me to be an agent, advancing such 
arguments that he convinced me to go 
into life insurance selling. As I recall 
itthe principal argument was this: ‘Any- 
one who takes as much interest in one 
policy as you have taken in yours can 
ertainly explain insurance to anybody.’ 


“And I have been explaining insur- 
ance to others ever since. In 1946 I 
won the award as the leading agent of 
the company, and have qualified for 
the company’s annual field convention 
almost ever since I went with the In- 
terstate. One thing of which I am par 


- ticularly proud is that I have collected 
s an mevery policy issued to my debit since 
s and returning from the Army in September, 
imple 1945, without paying any applicant fee 
ylems. r medical fee. This amount was more 
Con- than 4,200 applications for $837 premium 
suc nd $344 debit increase. Revivals are 


not included in the application and pre- 
mum. It was so easy to collect on new 
business in 1945 that I didn’t see any 
we of sending in an application if I 
hadn’t collected on it. I don’t mean to 
say that I waited to see if the prospect 
had the money before I took the appli- 
‘ation as some of my best business was 
issued from applications that I held a 
month or more, I have saved a lot of 
office clerical work by lapsing the ap- 
Dication from my wallet instead of poli- 





Ry ces lapsing from my_ book. 

4 Courage 

ca 
) Courage is not the absence of fear. 
= t is the mastery of it, said John 


Bonnell, 

















Whats Unusual at 
MANHATTAN LIFE... 


Here is a summary of some important features in 


The Manhattan Life’s Underwriting. Why not keep it for reference. 


1) WAIVER OF PREMIUM BENEFIT AUTOMATI- 
CALLY INCLUDED in all standard life insurance issues 
without specific charge. Included are Juvenile and 
Joint Life Policies, covering disability of either life 
insured. The Waiver is effective for total and perma- 
nent disability between ages 5 and 60, and applies to 
both men and women applicants. 


2) ALL OCCUPATIONAL RATINGS REDUCED. 
Also, some occupations previously receiving rated 
Waiver of Premium Benefit now receive this at stand- 
ard rates. 


3) UNUSUAL FAMILY INCOME RIDERS. Manhatran 
offers three distinctive Family Income Riders, two of 
which may be attached to any regular policy, including 
Term. 

Unusual? Yes! Because under the Manhattan Plan 
the proceeds of the basic policy may be Paid in Cash at 
beginning of Family Income Period or may be pro- 
grammed to fit the needs of the beneficiaries wnder an) 
optional mode of settlement! 


4) THE FAMILY SECURITY PLAN. Monthly Decreas- 
ing Term written to expire at Ages 60 to 75 without 
basic insurance required and guaranteed convertible 
prior to Age 60 for the then Commuted Value to any 
regular policy, exclusive of term. Proceeds payable in 


Income or in Cash — also excellent for use in Business 
Insurance or as mortgage cancellation. 


eeoeoevoeveveeveeeeee8888 @ 
5) MORTGAGE PROTECTION RIDER—PLAN C: 


Monthly decreasing term, of 10, 15 or 20 years from 
effective date of policy. 


INITIAL COMMUTED VALUES 


including $1,000 of Basic Policy 


RON UR 2 <a scccansasiasdaindasccasanl $2,590.00 
PC OGM oso ascscl tn Lecce ernceas tenner $3,250.00 
FN) 5 a a ne eee ee $3,835.00 


This Rider may be attached to any regular policy except Term. 


6) SINGLE PREMIUM LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 
In addition to Single Premium Life, 10- to 30-year 
endowments are available with Insured guaranteed the 
right to use cash values AT ANY TIME under any 
optional modes of settlement, including Life Income. 


7) COLLEGE EDUCATION & ENDOWMENT AN- 
NUITY. This newest of all Manhattan Life Contracts is 
truly exceptional in that it guarantees: 
Funds for Education PLUS 
Insurance Protection from birth to retirement 
at Ages 65 —60—55 or 50 as directed, PLUS 
Waiver of Premium on child from Age 5 to Age 60 
Payor Benefits may also be included. 








Of Special Tutereot te WOMEN 


Manhattan Life Continues to Write 


ENDOWMENT-ANNUITY FOR WOMEN 


at Same Rates and with Same Benefits as for Men 


If the Insured under a Manhattan Life Policy (any plan) is a woman and becomes the Payee 
under a Life Income Option... THE MONTHLY LIFE INCOME WILL BE THE SAME 
AS FOR A MALE PAYEE OF THE SAME AGE. 


(Does not apply to Retirement Annuity without Insurance. ) 

















Founded 


1850 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANGE, COMPANY 
of NEW YORK, 


Home Office: 120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Estate Planner Hoy Once 


In Journalistic Field 


Frank C. Hoy, CLU, manager of Can- 
ada Life’s Estate Planning Agency, To- 
was cashier and auditor of the 
Philaelphia Press 
in charge of busi- 
ness and financial 
operations, In 1912 
he became busi- 
ness manager of 
the Toronto 
World, which in- 
cluded the man- 
agement of the 
World Syndicate 
of Canada. 

In 1918 he joined 
Canada Life as an 
agent. From 1926 
to 1928 inclusive 
he was a member 
of the then educa- 
tional committee 
of the Institute of 
CLU and cooperated with several com- 
mittee members in developing the course 
of study leading to CLU degree. In 
1929 he was elected president of Life 
Underwriters Association of Toronto, 
having previously been vice president. 
The next year he was chairman of the 
committee which organized the 1930 
International Convention of the VU. S. 
and Canada life underwriters associa- 
tions. In succeeding years he was active 
in other phases of organization work of 
Canadian associations, 

In 1921 he and his late partner, Sid- 
ney C. Vinen, began to do estate analy- 
sis and estate planning work in Canada 
and in 1943 at the request of Canada 
Life he organized the Estate Planning 
Agency of the Canada Life. Despite the 
time he devotes to training and supervi- 
sion in estate planning and analysis he 
stands sixth in total business in force 
for the company, and also has the long- 
est consecutive production record. 

“I have had many interesting experi- 
ences in selling life insurance and annui- 


ronto, 





F.C. Hoy 


Philosophers 


(Continued from Page 98) 


is to be none the less the free agent 
that thou wast before. 

Let not thy mind run on what thou 
lackest as much as on what thou hast 
already. 

A man can lose neither the past nor 
the future; for how can one take from 
him that which is not his? So remem- 
ber these two points: first, that each 
thing is of like form from everlasting 
and comes round again in its cycle, and 
that it signifies not whether a man 
shall look upon the same things for a 
hundred years or two hundred, or for 
an infinity of time; second, that the 
longest lived and the shortest lived man, 
when they come to die, lose one and the 
same thing. 

Things that have a common quality 
ever quickly seek their kind. 

The best sort of revenge is not to be 
like him who did the injury. 

Look well into thyself; there is a 
source which will always spring up if 
thou wilt always search there. 

A wrong-doer is often a man that has 
left something undone, not always he 
that has done something. 


Prize that which is best in the uni- 





ties,” he said to The Gold Book. “One 
recent experience will serve particularly 
to illustrate the value of estate planning. 
A client worth approximately $3,000,000 
submitted complete data with relation 
to his affairs. He had a well set-up 
estate plan, but when it was fully an- 
alyzed two ideas emerged which ac- 
counted for a saving in Succession 
Duties of $300,000 and an increase in 
his net income after income taxes in 
the family group of $13,900 yearly. Both 
ideas were adopted and a _ substantial 
sale of life insurance resulted. I find 
this type of work, however, especially 
effective in insurance sales in small and 
moderate-sized estates.” 


verse; and this is that which useth 


everything and ordereth everything. 

Look beneath the surface; let not the 
several quality of a thing nor its worth 
escape thee, 





MARCUS AURELIUS 


Do not think that what is hard for 
thee to master is impossible for man; 
but if a thing is possible and proper to 
man, deem it attainable by thee. 


Plautus 


He who would eat the kernel, must 
crack the shell. 

How often the highest talent lurks in 
obscurity! 

Your tittle-tattlers, and those who lis- 


a | 
ten to slander, by my good will shouli & 
all be hanged—the former by their b 
tongues, the latter by the ears. j 

It is wretched business to be diggin 
a well just as thirst is mastering Bing ; 

If you have overcome your inclination § 
and not been overcome by it, you have 
reason to rejoice. 

He gains wisdom in a happy way wh) 
gains it by another’s experience. ; 

Not by years, but by disposition jg 
wisdom acquired. 

Consider the little mouse, how Saga. 
cious an animal it is which never ep. 
trusts its life to one hole only. 

One eye-witness is of more weight 
than ten hearsays. 

In everything the middle course j 
best; all things in excess bring trouble 

That man is worthless who know 
how to receive a favor but not hoy 
to return one, 


Publius Syrus 

Let a fool hold his tongue and he wil 
pass for a sage. 

Everything is worth what its pur. 
chaser will pay for it. 

Many receive advice; only the wise 
profit by it. 

One ungrateful man does an injury t 
all who are suffering. ‘ 

Each day is the scholar of yesterday 

Prosperity makes friends, adversity 
tries them. 3 

As men, we are all equal in the pres- 
ence of death. 








Necessity knows no law except te 
conquer. 
We are interested in others when 


they are interested in us. 

Fortune is like a glass—the brighter 
the glitter, the more easily broken. 

It is easy for men to talk one thing 
and think another, 

We should provide in peace what we 
need in war. 

Good health and good sense are two 
of life’s greatest blessings. 

It matters not how long you live, but 
how well. 

I have often regretted my _ speech, 
never my silence. 
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schools. 
All this is part of the Company’‘s program to make the 
National field force just as efficient as possible, and 
make our service to the public the finest it is possible 
to give. 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO, lac. 
* C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board LIFE AND Cc. R. CLEMENTS, President * x 
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A New 






new field of insurance is 
developing for agents through the pas- 
sage of Temporary Disability Benefit 
legislation, or what is popularly called 
Cash Sickness insurance. Three states 
have such laws. Rhode Island was the 
first and it is monopolistic, leaving no 
room for competition by private enter- 
prise. California followed with legisla- 
tion and then New Jersey, the law there 


An entire 


becoming effective June 1, 1948, and 
operative January 1, 1949. In both 
California and New Jersey competition 


exists because in addition to the State 
Fund there is a provision that em- 
ployers may elect Group accident and 
sickness coverage with private carriers 
in lieu of automatic coverage by the 
State. 

A third type of Cash Sickness law, 
currently being reviewed by some 
legislatures, is called the Employer’s 
Liability. Under its provisions there 
would be no State Fund, but the state 


have regulatory powers and the 
would be obliged to insure a 
plan for the protection of his em- 
ployes. This latter type of law has 
not been accepted by any of the states. 
Why Private Companies Can Success- 
fully Compete With States 


would 
employer 


Under the competitive laws, private 
industry has and can compete success- 
fully with the State Fund. There are 
more than 12,000 so-called voluntary 


plans with private carriers in force in 
California. This is prompted largely by 
the natural inclination of employers un- 
der our economic system to do business 
with private enterprise. It is prompted, 
too, by the desire on the part of em- 
ployers to gain the general recognition 
received as a result of placing in effect 


their own plans of Group insurance, 
rather than becoming member of a 
mandatory State Fund. 

Although the laws in California and 
New Jersey differ in some detail, they 


viewed on common ground in- 
ability of private carriers 
broader coverage is con- 
cerned. For example, the maximum 
weekly benefit under the New Jersey 
plan is $22. Under a private plan it 
may be $22 or higher amounts. The 
maximum duration of benefit is twenty- 
six weeks during any benefit year as 
contrasted to a plan with a_ private 
carrier, which conforms to coverages 
being written in the industry today, of 
twenty-six weeks for each disability, or 
fifty weeks in any benefit 


may be 
sofar as the 
to provide 


a_ possible 
year. 
The New Jersey State Fund provides 
that benefits for both accident and 
sickness shall commence with the eighth 
day of disability. Approximately 90% 
f the accident and sickness plans writ- 
ten by private group carriers provide 
benefits beginning with the first day in 
the event of disability due to accident 
and many plans provide benefits com- 
mencing with the fourth day of dis- 
ability due to sickness. 
Under the New Jersey 
amount of weekly benefit is based on 
past earnings as contrasted to a private 
plan where the amount of benefits is 
based on current earnings. Maternity 
benefits are not available under a State 
Plan but may be included if desired 
under a private plan. It is a common 
practice in today to include ma- 


State Plan the 


Group 


Cash Sickness Insurance 


Field 


Agents Find That Private Carrier Plans 


Compete Successfully With State Funds 


By Frank 8. ABBoTt 


Field Sales Assistant, John Hancock 


ternity 
sickness contracts. 


Frank S. Abbott 


Frank S. Abbott attended Stanton 
Military Academy for three years; 
was graduated from Governor Dum- 
mer Academy, South Byfield, Mass.; 


benefits in Group accident and 


j attended Bowdoin College in Maine | 


graduated 
University of 
He went with 
March 


for two years; and was 
from Wharton School, 
Pennsylvania, in 1940, 
the New England Mutual in 
of that year in its agency depart- 
ment after working for the company 
three summers prior thereto, his as- 
signment being to sales promotional 
duties. For two years he was in the 
Navy as a lieutenant, jg. In Sep- 
tember 1944, he went into the Group 
department, John Hancock, where he 
was assigned to the Group Annuity 


and Group Permanent division, and 
in October, 1946, was given general 


duties as one of the assistants to the 
vice president and director of Group 
sales. In June, 1948, he was ap- 
pointed field sales assist< ant. 


What Cash Sickness Laws Mean to 
Agents 

Competitive State Cash Sickness laws 
mean not only added Group insurance 
commissions for agents and brokers but 
new commissions from allied lines. 
There are many activities of the Fed- 
eral Government, which although viewed 
with alarm by the insurance industry at 
their inception, have proved a boon to 
insurance sales. Illustrative of these 
are Government insurance after the first 
World War and National Service Life 
Insurance after World War II. An- 
other, falling in this category, is Social 
Security. 

These made the American 
public insurance conscious and _ have 
provided agents and brokers with a 
door-opener to a necessary educational 
job and programming, which in turn 
have resulted in increased sales and 
commissions. 

Experience has proved that under the 
California Cash Sickness law agents and 
brokers have enjoyed increased commis- 
sions by virtue of their efforts in behalf 
of private industry and it is expected 
that this experience will be repeated in 
New Jersey, where a state cash sickness 


measures 
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ARE YOU 
INTERESTED? 


Opportunity is not “just around the 


corner.” 
4 


If you have managerial ability and 
a desire to develop a Life and 
Accident & Health agency 
in Middle-Western ter- 
ritory, communicate 
at once 
with 


It is here! 





ILLINOIS 


D. CAVANAUGH, President 
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Boris-Boston 
FRANK S. ABBOTT 


law became effective June 1, 1948, and 
becomes operative January 1, 1949. How 
such laws mean increased opportunity 
for insurance agents and brokers may 
be revealed by some of the following 
reasons taken from experience: 

A certain group of employers have 
Group life insurance plans in effect, 
but have no Group casualty coverages. 
Under cooperative Cash Sickness laws 
they are required either to join the 
State Plan or have an effective Group 
insurance plan of accident and sickness 
insurance with a private carrier. The 
addition of accident and sickness in- 
surance to such programs will bring an 
awareness of the needs for allied Group 
casualty coverages—hospitalization, sur- 
gical and medical expense benefits for 
employes and dependents. 


Increasing Emphasis on Group Casualty 
Coverage 


union ac- 
for employes 
is an increasing emphasis 


Perhaps partly because of 
tivity for “living benefits” 
today there 


on Group casualty coverages. Some 
employers who have negotiated their 
Group coverages may not now _ have 


insurance nor 
casualty coverages on 


Group | life 
Group 
ployes. 

Installation of 


complete 
their em- 


Group accident and 
sickness coverage presents an oppor- 
tunity for review of existing coverages 
in the light of present-day conditions. 
For example, amounts of death benefit 
may be inadequate and hospital bene- 


fits inconsistent with today’s hospital 
charges. 
Unless an existing Group insurance 


program is “Employer-Pay-All” there is 
most frequently an opportunity for in- 
crease in employe participation. Re- 
solicitation of employes for other cov- 
erages at the time the accident and 
sickness coverage is installed or re- 
vised to conform to a Cash Sickness 
law results in increased premiums and 


increased commissions. 
Here is a means of increasing the 
agents’ and brokers’ sphere of opera- 


tions—new employer prospects for Or- 


dinary and other lines—new sales to 
old employer prospects and_policy- 
holders for Ordinary life and_ other 


lines, 
Need for an Educational Job 

Each sale of Group insurance to an 
employer develops from twenty-five to 
many thousands of employe prospects. 
It has been said in California that the 
workers eligible for disability benefits 
under the Cash Sickness law did not 
realize the broad scope of protection 
available to them and that it would be 
three years before they fully acquired 
the knowledge. The need for an educa- 
tional job here may be interpreted i 
terms of additional sales of all lines. 
Remember Social Security ! 
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SERVICE 
MADE EASY... 


and profitable 








































Today, life underwriters aim to coordinate all of a client’s insur- 
ance and pension benefits into a lifetime plan. To simplify this 
job, New England Mutual men use a tested Coordinated Estates kit. 
This portfolio includes a direct-mail promotion piece, time- 
saving work sheets, cash value tables, a “Family Check Book,” 
step-by-step instruction pages, and an attractive visual Coordinator 
for graphic presentation of the material and plans developed. 
This service has two benefits for the underwriter: 1. It creates 
a teeling of good will and a friendly center or influence in the 
man who has had the advantage of the service; and 2. When the 
need for additional coverage is indicated, it is shown in such a 
compelling way that the application practically writes itself. 


New England Mutual 


Lif Insurance Company £83: of Boston 











George Willard Smith, President Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 
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Purdue’s 


Late in the fall of 1945 thirty-nine 
field men gathered at Purdue University 
to pursue a new training plan which 
had been designed to teach people how 
to sell life insurance effectively. It was 
a pioneering idea in this field, and the 
entire institution of life insurance was 
keenly interested. 

Now, three years later, although still 
considered a pioneering idea, the Life 
Marketing Institute has es- 
enviable record and the 
results obtained are most gratifying. 

In the three years of operation, more 
than five hundred field men have at- 
tended one or more of the phases of 
the course. Of those underwriters gradu- 


Insurance 
tablished an 


ating, over 96% are still in the business 
on a successful basis. From the stand- 
point of agent mortality, in their early 


years of the business, that is a creditable 
is indicated that if new men 
selected and given thor- 
in prospecting and sell- 


record, It 
are carefully 
ough grounding 


ing a and are closely super- 
vised and helped in the field, the heavy, 
early terminz os n rate can be greatly 


reduced. 
Average $7,000 Per Week Per Man 
1947, 


Production-wise, in students of 


the Institute were producing business 
at the rate of $303,000 at the end of 
the first year of training. The ratio of 


paid to written business averaged 81%. 

The basic classes of 1948 have aver- 
aged slightly over $7,000 per man per 
week of written business during their 
first fourteen-week field period. 

The primary purpose of the Institute 
is to assist selected insurance producers 
to accelerate and augment the training 
which they receive from their own com- 


panies in order that they may more 
rapidly achieve proficiency in serving 
their clientele 


The curriculum is designed to supple- 
ment and augment other types of train- 
ing and to provide for drill in the de- 
velopment of skills on a basis not pos- 
sible through other methods. 


Combine Campus Study and Training 


The unique combination of concen- 
trated campus study and training, with 
intervening periods of field work, pro- 
coordinated 


vides an “opportunity for 

training and the measurement of its 
effect and value upon the _ individual 
progress of the students. Continuous 
revision of course content has taken 
place since the inception of the first 
course, and the level of training has 
continued upward, 

The present concept provides that 
only those students who indicate bette 
than average promise will be enrolled 
because it has been found that only 


alert and eager students can profit from 
campus training. 

Campus instruction is provided by a 
full-time staff of experienced life insur- 
ance men augmented by visiting insur- 
ance men of professional stature in the 


life insurance business, for the purpose 





of providing broad concepts and en- 
larged understanding of the problems 
involved in client-underwriter relations 


and in financial planning on a consulta- 
tion basis. 


The Basic and Intermediate Courses 


The objective of the basic course is 
to develop skills in prospecting, relations 
with clients, organization and knowledge 
of the technique of salesmanship in the 
applications of life insurance to the 
solution of problems of financial secur- 


ity. The basic course curriculum in- 
cludes: the agent, fundamentals of life 


insurance, the market for life insurance, 





planned selling, package selling, funda- 
mentals of simple programming. 

The intermediate course is almost 
exclusively devoted to the acquisition of 
skills and the capacity for professional 
service in the field of financial planning 
using only conventional programming 
technique. Additional stress during the 
intermediate course is placed upon im- 
proved field efficiency for controlled ef- 
fort and time planning. The student is 
given an introduction to business insur- 
ance as well as Federal income, estate 
and gift taxes. 

The subject matter of the interme- 
diate course includes analyzing policy 
contracts, advanced methods of pros- 
pecting, selling through programming, 
business insurance and taxation, planned 
work, interview technique and the agent 
business 


as a man. 
The Advanced Course 
The advanced course provides train- 


ing in the application of life insurance 
in the field of business insurance, estate 
planning and estate conservation. 

The subject matter of the advanced 
course includes business insurance, taxes, 
estate analysis, wills and trusts, ad- 
vanced programming, mass selling, pub- 
lic relations. 

Certificates will be given by Purdue 
University to qualified students follow- 
ing successful completion of one or 
more courses plus field work. 

Course requirements have been very 
definitely established and require stu- 
dents to have satisfactory results in 
classroom work and examination grades. 
Students are also required to do satis- 
factory field work and report their ac- 
tivities on a weekly basis to the Institute 
while they are in the field. A minimum 
volume of written business of $100,000 


under the provisions of the Serviceman’s 
Readjustment Act, the Veterans Admin- 
istration will pay the tuition and book 
fees contingent for the course. 

For the year 1948-1949, a maximum of 
165 students will be admitted. There 


Life Insurance Marketing Institute 


niques of selling that they employ, and 
incorporate in their scheme of things 
many of these ideas for future use, The 
students form very close friendships 
which add zest to the competitive spirit 
when they all return to the field and 


Life Insurance Marketing Class in Session 





Mr. Girk discussing with them a phase of the Federal 


will be three classes of about fifty-five 
men each. Only persons under contract 
with a legal reserve life insurance com- 
pany are eligible to enroll. The course 
is full-time for one year; fourteen weeks 
on the campus and thirty-eight weeks 
of closely supervised field training com- 
prising the entire year of study. 


Staff Members Life Insurance Marketing Institute 





Left to Right: Robert R. Girk, Instructor in Business Insurance and Estate Anal- 
ysis, LL.B., Indiana University; Daniel P. Cahill, CLU, Director, New York Univer- 


sity; 


William D. Daniels, Assistant Director, A.B., Brigham Young University; 


Victor K. Miller, Assistant Director, B.A., Ohio University. 


on twenty lives, or a minimum of fifty 
lives paid for without a volume require- 
ment, is the minimum acceptance for 
satisfactory completion of the course. 


Veterans 


Veterans who are entitled to take 
training under the terms of the Service- 
man’s Readjustment Act, Public Law 
346, or Public Law 16, must evidence 
authority for such training by securing 
a certificate of eligibility. If they qualify 


Many interesting things have been 
observed over the past three years in 
the training of young men for the life 
insurance business. It has been found 
that one of the outstanding advantages 
of campus training comes from the asso- 
ciation of the students together while 
they are here on the campus. In every 
class quite a number of companies are 
represented, and our students hail from 
a number of different states. They ex- 
change ideas relative to the varied tech- 


li 


Estate Tax. 


become friendly competitors. This spirit 
of friendly competition and rivalry, built 
up among representatives of many dif- 
ferent companies, is certainly an addi- 
tional urge toward greater achievement. 
From all of this close association with 
their fellow students, they come to 
realize and accept the fact that competi- 
tion is principally a state of mind and 
is actually nothing to be feared or con- 
cerned about. 

It is believed that the Institute has 
proven itself, and the support of the 
institution of life insurance has in- 
creased in volume and enthusiasm. 

The Purdue plan may not be the final 
answer in career training of life insur- 
ance salesmen, but it is certainly a step 
in the right direction. 

Careers of Purdue Staff 

Daniel P. Cahill, CLU, entered life in- 
surance with Manhattan Life. In addi- 
tion to personal productioz experience 
he served as agency secretary and su- 
perintendent of field service in its home 
office. In March, 1946, he went to Texas 
as supervisor for Manhattan Life in that 
state. In September, that year, he was 
appointed assistant director of Life In- 
surance Marketing Course at Texas 
Christian University and he came to 
Purdue University in September, 1947, as 
director of its Life Insurance M< arketing 
Institute. 

William D. Daniels started as an agent 
of New York Life in Salt Lake. He is 
a graduate of the Brigham Young Uni- 
versity’s School of Business Adminis- 
tration and Marketing and he attended 
the Purdue insurance marketing insti- 
tute before joining the staff as assistant 
director July 1, 1948. He served as a 
pilot with Troop Carrier Command dur- 
ing World War II and was a first lieu- 
tenant when he left the service. 

Victor K. Miller started as a Lincoln 
National Life agent in Ohio. A gradu- 
ate of the Life Insurance Marketing 
Institute he returned to Purdue January 
1, 1948, as assistant director of the In- 
stitute. A graduate of Ohio University, 
class of ’35, with an A.B. degree, he 


(Continued on Page 114) 
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You can bet your spurs on the sure-fire sales appeal of our 
three Quality contracts. You'll be glad to add them to your 
sales kit when you find how easily they add to your income. 
Top favorites with brokers who want to give Quality Protection 


to Quality Risks. 








TWO NEW PLANS 
Introducing two new contracts that will introduce you to more 
new business: 


THE FAMILY HOSPITAL EXPENSE policy (surgical benefits 
optional) protects the entire family in one policy. 
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a THE ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS EXPENSE policy provides 

ment. blanket expenses for accidents and liberal allocated 

wl. expenses for sickness. 
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With Green Bay Packers 


Everything about Harold Van Every, 


Bankers Life Co., Minneapolis, Robert 
IX. Shay agency, makes an interesting 
story. He has sup- 
ported himself 


since the age of 8 
when he started 
delivering morning 
and Sunday _pa- 
pers in the Lake 
district. He put 
himself through 
high school and 
college and found 
himself with a 
bank balance upon 
graduation. At the 
same time he 
managed to. star 
in basketball, foot- 
ball, baseball, golf 
Harold Van Every and tennis while 
attending high 
school in Wayzata, Minn. He won the 
All Conference medal in both basket- 
ball and football in the high school 
league district. 
Mr. Van Every then went to Univer- 
sity of Minnesota where he had a dou- 
ble major in mathematics and physical 
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education. For three years he was on 
the varsity football team, was an All 
Conference selection in his final year, 
and by his teammates he was elected 
the team’s most valuable player. Also, 
he won two letters in basketball. 


Shot Down in Germany; War Prisoner 
for Year 


In 1940 he joined the Green Bay 
Packers, playing with that team of pro 
fessional football players for two sea- 
sons. Along came the war and he spent 
more than five years in the Air Corps, 
being a major upon discharge in 1946. 
In the service he was a member of the 
447th bomber group stationed in Eng- 
land and on his tenth mission was shot 
down in Germany and still suffers from 
a lame back injury. For a year he 
was a prisoner. Upon his return from 
Europe he went with the Shay agency. 


Before going with the Bankers Life 
Co. he spent five months in preliminary 
training. He recognized the importance 
of a planned procedure in selling tech- 
nique and has developed his own. From 
June, 1946, to Decmber 31, that year, he 
paid for $400,000 and in 1947 paid for 
more than $600,000 in a ten-months’ 
period the other two months being spent 
in a hospital because of his war _ in- 
jury. For first six months of this year 
he paid for $450,000, and looks set for 


$1,000,000, his third year in the business. 

Harold was forced to learn to write 
with his left hand because his war dis- 
ability affected his right arm and right 
leg as well as his back. He is now 
learning to write again with his right 
hand. 

Annual Report 
(Continued from Page 30) 

of this kind enjoy public favor and build 
the concept of being a good citizen. 

Everybody is interested in health— 
and the policyholders are no exception— 
that is why a tabulation of causes of 
death has had such high attention valuc 
in a report. Beyond this, its inclusion 
and some discussion of pertinent aspects 
of the record reflects the natural and 
constructive interest of management in 
health generally. 

Pictures and Charts 

How long should the report be? That 
depends upon what management has to 
say and how interestingly it says it. 
There seems to be general agreement, 
however, on the desirability of featuring 
prominently in the report a summary of 
highlights. This will serve the interest 
of the casual reader and whet the appe- 
tite of the browser. It can be done as 
part of the report or as a short insert. 

What about pictures and charts? 
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Your future 
is our business 


del) 


... a declaration which not only represents a concept of 
this Company’s obligation of public service to its policy- 
holders . . . but is also the principle underlying The Great- 
West Life’s liberal compensation and assured retirement 


for its own representatives. 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE-WINNIPEG,CANADA 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH 


GROUP 








They’re helpful, first of all, in flaggin 
attention and in clarifying text material 
Ii carefully selected and integrated with 
the story, they can help, too, to get the 
story across to the reader. But the use 
of pictures and charts can be overdone 
Too many of either tends to disburse 
rather than focus attention. And charts 
should be simple. 

However sound in scope and format. 
the report may miss fire if the tone js 
wrong. Again, there are no hard and 
fast rules to follow, but a few obserya- 
tions to illustrate what I mean by tone 
may be in order: zs 

Does the report convey a feeling of 
sincere interest and friendliness? Or 
does it overshoot the mark in trying to 
create that impression? Language, to an 
extent sets tone. Language in an annual 
report should be simple and direct but 
not too much so. Language, self-con- 
sciously employed, can give the impres- 
sion of talking down. 

In telling its story, does the report 
give weight to the policyholder’s view- 
point? Or does the report carry a note 
of boasting? There is a vast difference, 
for example, in relating growth to the 
strengthening of policyholder protection 
and the mere reporting of new high 
records achieved during the year. There 
is a difference, too, in interpreting size 
in terms of families protected and people 
served and presenting size in the spirit 
of “See how big we are.” 

Too Much “Sugar Coating” Undesirable 

Does the report carry the conviction 
of a realistic presentation, covering man- 
agement’s problems as_ well as_ its 
achievements? Or, recounting only the 
achievements does it present so roseate 
a picture as to challenge believability? 
Policyholders want to know both sides. 
A frank discussion of broad, basic man- 
agement problems—and some indication 
of how they are being met—gives rea! 
evidence of taking policyholders into 
one’s confidence. They are naturally 
suspicious of too much “sugar coating.” 
Certainly it does not build prestige for 
management to picture the business as 
without problems, On the other hand, 
it does build prestige when management 
ventures beyond the presentation of the 
year’s story to give its estimate of out- 
side trends and developments that may 
affect the business. Policyholders are 
well aware that the life insurance busi- 
ness does not operate in a vacuum. 

These then are some of the considera- 
tions which experience suggest should 
enter into the planning of an annual re- 
port to policyholders. Actually, the ma- 
terial available for inclusion is as broad 
as the life insurance business itself. Once 
the scope and objectives of the report 
have been determined, the problem con- 
fronting management, therefore, is one 
of selection and effective presentation. 
Here lies the real challenge. 

Progressive life insurance management 
is experimenting with new techniques 
of presenting its story to policyholders, 
employes and agents through regional 
meetings, through motion pictures and 
slide films and through recordings. These 
are supplementary and supporting tech- 
niques. The basic medium remains the 
printed annual report. 

Perhaps this year, through well di- 
rected thoughtful effort, management 
will be able to push readership of the 
report up another 5% or 10%. But only 
by continuing and persistent work—by 
year to year checking and _ rechecking 
with policyholders to determine what 
they want in a report—will management 
realize fully the potential of the annual 
report as a means of enlisting policy- 
holder support and goodwill. 


Remember how tough it was to learn 
the business. Keep that in mind the next 
time you feel jittery or embarrassed 
about calling on some tough prospect. 
You have no need to feel apologetic. 
It took considerable time and_intelli- 
gence to learn what you are selling. Its 
value is without question, You know 
much more than the average layman 
about insurance and are equipped to 
give him ideas and help in his security 
program.—Equitable Agency Items, 


XUM 
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“Were Old-Fashioned 


BECAUSE e e e We still believe the way to build an agency force of the highest 


caliber is to provide the means for agents and brokers to make more money. We don’t know how 
to double the commission pennies in a premium dollar, but we do know how to double your com- 
mission pennies by doubling your premium dollar. 


By following this simple old-fashioned business principle, Continental’s Accident and Health De- 
partment wrote 35 Million Dollars of accident-sickness-hospitalization insurance last year, and will 
increase that figure by 5 Millions more this year. 


We know how to make life insurance producers more money because our own Continental Assur- 
ance agents told us what they needed and helped us build the equipment for them. As a result of 
this partnership of an imaginative and aggressive agency force, working with a willing Home Office 
staff, America’s only “Department Store” of Accident-Sickness-Hospitalization has been built. To- 
day the alert and ambitious life producers of America are writing more life insurance and adding 
literally millions of extra commission dollars to their earnings by selling the companion coverages 
available in Continental’s “Department Store.” Here are a few of the coverages that tie in with Life 
Insurance which are currently being sold in unprecedented volume: 


WHEN you need the best substitute for total 
and permanent disability benefits . . . Continental 


WHEN anyone goes hunting, fishing, on a busi- 
ness or vacation trip by air-land-sea-train or auto 
for 3 days to 6 months . . . Continental’s V-B-T 
“Trip” policy provides up to $25,000 accident pro- 


writes the largest volume of Lifetime and other 
individual disability premiums of any casualty 
company in America. tection plus medical reimbursement. 
WHEN you need group disability proposals WHEN you need double indemnity coverage for 
aoe a nee She SSR a clie Yontinental’s Speci isks Divisi 

Continental’s Wholesale “Blue Seal” Health & a client . “s Comtimenantte pecial Risks Division 
offers “Maximum” Accidental Death and Dismem- 


Medical Expense Plan is designed for small firms; ind he pees 
berment Indemnities up to $150,000 and Disability 


our “Individually Measured” Group Plans are de- 2 
signed for large businesses. Benefits up to $500 weekly at lowest cost. 

WHEN your client or prospect is in the “over- 
WHEN you are asked for a good individual age” classification . . . Continental provides acci- 
hospital policy . . . Continental writes more per- 
sonal and family group hospital policies than any 


dent and health income protection for male risks 
to age 75 and hospitalization for both men and 
other insurance company in America. women to age 80. 


For every usual or unusual purpose, Continental’s “Department Store” carries a complete range of 
disability protection “wares”, including facilities for tailoring special plans for the special needs of 
life insurance producers. 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


Gontinental Casualty Company 


_Mriailems To. / _Aactilend and Lo _ on Company 
GENERAL OFFICE: 310 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
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The 


By Henry W. STEINHAUS 
Research Assistant on Staff of President of Equitable Society 


The accompanying article consists of extracts from a monograph, 
“Financing Old Age,” published by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., New York City. It is one of the board’s studies in individual 
and collective security. Dr. Steinhaus, who has been with the Equitable So- 
ciety for a number of years, is research assistant on the staff of President 
Parkinson of the Equitable. He was formerly research assistant in the So- 
ciety’s Group department. He has had a long experience, both here and. 
abroad, in the field f social security analysis and corollary fields; has con- 
tributed numerous studies to actuarial and other professional journals and 
has acted as con. sultant to governmental and private agencies. From 1929 to 
1933 he - on actuarial science, University of Gottingen. All ma- 
terial published by ‘i NICB is copyrighted, and the extracts from Dr. 
Steinhaus’ article are republished by special permission. 

Some forty years ago when American in the case of term insurance policies. 
insurance companies examined the mor- Furthermore, even if the insured per- 
tality experience among their annui- son lives long enough to lose out on 
tants, most of whom significantly were the transaction, he most likely congrat- 
Europe ans, they noted the excellent ulates himself on being still alive and 
mortality of those purchasing annuities does not regret the loss of his funds 
but since the interest rate of their in- which were used to pay a death claim 
vestments was far above the interest for some one less fortunate. 


WAS lecture 


rate assumed in the contracts issued, An annuity, however, works just the 
it was felt that the available interest other way around. The individual must 
margin could absorb losses on the mor- part with a large amount of cash 








against the long-term chance that he 
will outlive the annual return of his 
capital plus interest. If death should 
occur in the first year, the loss is ex- 
tremely large. That loss is reduced each 
year that the purchaser lives, but it 
takes quite some time until the capital 
and interest is returned and the trans- 
action turns out profitably. In 1910, a 
man aged sixty-five had the chance to 
Steady Decrease in Payments recover his funds within eight years, 
ie history but in 1947 it would have taken over 
thirteen years. Then he must recover 
a group of insurance companies for a_ the interest which he could have earned 
payment of $1,000, the annuity begin- had he used other investments. This 
ning at age 65: would add three years, so that, to break 
even, he would have to live ‘to age 
eighty-one, 


tality side. When interest returns be- 
an to decrease and the safety margins 
shrank, actual mortality experience had 
to be taken into account and, in con- 
sequence, the guaranteed return started 
to decrease. Further decreases in in- 
terest rates and further mortality im- 
provements accelerated the decline of 
the guaranteed annual return. 


IQ 





The following table shows tl 
of the annual payment guaranteed by 


Annual Income for 


Rate in Males Females 3ut again it is natural that the high- 
(res $112.61 $100.00 er the stakes, the healthier will be those 
POON: cisewcainvaneon 115.14 100.11 taking the risks. In consequence, an 
P9350 oi ccsncvesecds” OD 95.37 increase in the cost of annuities on ac- 
DIAG cccs cas wrwese 85.65 73.25 count of declining interest rates might 
| ore 78.33 66.13 have an effect on the mortality of the 


annuitz ints. 

This selection is an additional factor 
in the improvement of the mortality of 
annuitants. General improvement of 
eartiel ph mean qnvest:  smonialey udae- to medical advances and 

fe insurance com- Perhaps even specific improvement of 
panies : the mortality of annuitants because of 
; the peace of mind engendered by the 


Some companies currently 
turns as low $74.50 for 


quote re- 
males and 





The following table shows the gross 


coe — assurance of a lifelong income are other 
1910 478 factors. Of course, the general improve- 
1915 aay 4.28 ment of mortality which we expect has 
1921) =) already been anticipated to some extent 
1935 5 34 by the selection exercised by annuitants 
1930 5 3] but considerable improvements may still 
1935 447 be expected and require a margin of 
1940 IE PLa SRS DET Ne pe 411 safety. it hese safety margins also add 
1946 eee 19 to the spiral: increase in cost — greater 
neki teas : ; selection — improved mortglity — in- 

In most recent years the increase in crease in cost. The individual annuitant 


administration, increased 
taxation of insurance company premi- 
ums as well as investment returns and 
the possibility of further increases in 
such taxes also required additions to 
the cost. All these factors are directly age risk. 
related to the low return of annuities. Individuals who feel that their chances 
Norm: a ser of a life annuity of outliving such “average” are small, 
believes himself in excellent health, with prefer to purchase annuities which pro- 
better than average prospects to “beat” vide for ba return at their death of 
the average mortality Otherwise he any unused capital, especially if there 
would not his capital. An indi- are obligations for which some capital 
vidual purch: life insurance makes is required after they pass on. Such 
provision the consequences of annuities are issued in essentially two 
untimely which event the re- forms. One form provides for a refund 
turn, repre the amount of insur- of the excess of the original cost over 
ance, would exceed his premium pay- annuity payments made, either in one 
ments by considerable margin. The sum, or by continuation of the fixed 
premium payments are small, especially amount payments until the capital is 


expenses of may think he has a favored expectancy, 
and he probably has, but the insurance 
companies must determine rates on the 
assumption that he will join a group of 
annuitants in which he will be an aver- 














returned in full. The other provides 
for the payment of the annuity for a 
certain number of years (5, 10, 20), and 
if the annuitant dies within that period 
the payments are continued to a bene- 
ficiary until the end of that period. In 
some instances the amount due may be 
commuted and recovered in one sum. 
Of course, if the annuitant outlives this 
“certain” period the payments are con- 
tinued to him until his death. 

The “risk” involved in such annuities 
is either limited to a loss of interest 
only, or, if the “certain” period is short, 
say ten years, the risk is limited to a 
part of the capital plus interest. But 
the annual return provided by such 
annuities is naturally lower, as com- 
pared with an annuity where the whole 

capital is at risk. 

Three Ways to Use Annuities 

If the capital available for retirement 
must provide income for more than one 
person, say husband and wife, a joint 
annuity can be purchased which con- 
tinues the annual payments after the 
feath of the first annuitant either in 
full or in part until the death of the 
second annuitant. The risk of capital 
loss is also reduced because of the 
greater chance that at least one of the 
two lives (more frequently the wife) 
will outlive the capital return, but the 
annual return again is correspondingly 
smaller. 

The figures quoted above indicate that 
provision for a retirement income by 
means of annuities currently available 
is quite expensive. Nevertheless, even 
for those with limited means there are 
three wavs to use such annuities: 

1. While the current cost of annuities 
is high, those now approaching retire- 
ment age who are fortunate enough to 
own life insurance policies can convert 
the policies into a life income at the 
more favorable rates used some ten or 
twenty years ago, when these policies 
were issued. Life insurance policies 
generally contain an option eaten 
the policyholder to convert the proceeds 
of such policy into annuities and the 
rate of return is guaranteed. Some of 
the older policies do not contain this 
option but even in these cases the in- 
surance company involved may have es- 
tablished the practice of permitting such 
conversion. The need for continued in- 
surance protection can be ascertained 
when retirement is planned and wher- 
ever possible the values contained in 
such policies should be used to create 
a retirement income. 

2. Those who continue to need the 
insurance protection for a limited time 
can plan on the use of the guaranteed 
values for retirement-income purposes 
at a later date and the longer they wait, 
the higher the return will be. In other 
words, the existence of such a guaranty 
is an assurance to the aged that a life 
income, supplemented perhaps by Social 
Security pensions, is available whenever 
his other resources become depleted. 

3. Even those who do not have life 
insurance policies can at least obtain 
a guaranty of a subsistence income by 
purchasing a small annuity. Again it 
may be necessary to defer the start 
of the annuity to a later date, say to 
age seventy, in order to increase the 
return somewhat, but if any life-long 
guaranty is desired in addition to Social 
Security benefits, annuities are the only 
form of capital amortization guarantee- 
ing such a return. 

Relative Costs 


It is hoped that the above outline 


showing the difficulties faced by our aged 
in providing a retirement income may 


ole of Insurance and Annuities 





DR. HENRY W. STEINHAUS 


lead to better planning by those in 
younger age groups. It is not often 
realized that the purchase of a retire- 
ment income can be just as inexpensive 
as the purchase of insurance. The se- 
cret is to start early enough. If a 
young man started putting away about 
$8 monthly at age twenty, he would re- 
ceive a life annuity of $50 monthly at 
sixty-five, payable for a least ten years, 
and, in case of death, his premium 
would be returned in full. (Annual Pre- 
mium Deferred Annuity.) 

But it is only natural that the more 
immediate needs take preference over 
what may happen forty-five years 
hence; consequently, there are very few 
who adopt and stick to such a long- 
range program. Nevertheless, it is sug- 
gested that the younger generations 
consider the retirement values of any 
insurance program they might adopt. 
The higher-premium types of life in- 
surance contracts, such as endowments, 
or policies paid up at age sixty-five, re- 
quire only a few more dollars per $1,000 
of insurance, if issued at younger ages, 
than Ordinary life insurance contracts, 
but for each dollar so added the retire- 
ment values are increased 15% or 20%. 
A definite trend toward such _higher- 
premium insurance is noticeable and the 
life insurance companies, aware of the 
need for long-term planning, have made 
retirement programs an integral part 
of their life insurance programming 
services. 

It may be noted that the use of life 
insurance policies which are paid up at 
retirement age has the advantage ol 
permitting maintenance of insurance 
without requirement of premium pay- 
ments which may represent a drain on 
the pensioner’s remaining income. In- 
surance which is not paid up can, ot 
course, be converted into a paid-up in- 
surance providing a smaller amount ot! 
insurance. There are many ways 0! 
adapting existing resources such as in- 
surance and savings to the many 1n- 
dividual circumstances that may _ pre- 
vail. However, there are so many vari- 
ations in individual conditions, insur- 
ance policies, type of savings and also 
tax considerations that this subject does 
not lend itself to generalized treatment. 
A few examples can perhaps illustrate 
the necessity for carefully coordinating 


(Continued on Page 144) 
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Selling Insurance to Farmers 


One of the 


business in the rural sections of the 
United States Leonard E. Moline, as- 
sociated with the Winslow S. Burnette 


agency, Northwestern Mutual Life, Sioux 
Falls, S.D. His 
light on why he 

After 
he spent 
World Wa 
taught 
He 


representative 


background throws a 


has done so well. 


1917 
months in 


graduating from college in 
the next eighteen 
oa 


Returning to civil 
for 


service. 
school in Wisconsin 


the 


life he 
next five years 
Mills, 


world. 


five years. 
as field 
largest 
that latter period 
to farmers about their 


spent 
for Purina 


the feed in the 


During 


company 
spent most 
of his time talking 


feeding problems. His interest in farm- 


ing grew; so when he decided in 1931 
to become an agent of Northwestern 
Mutual Life it was only natural that he 


farmers and 


should continue calling on 
to discuss with them not only their feed- 
ing problems, but the much more serious 


and difficult ones involved in case they 
should not live long enough to complete 
the many plans they had made for pay- 
raising and educat- 


ing off the mortgage, 


ing the children and so on. 


He 


in providing security 


found the farmers much interested 


for their families 


and also in saving money where it would 


do them the most good. During the years 


which followed he has helped many a 


farmer and his family in building a 


financial security foundation 
The Peterson Family 
The Gold Book asked Mr. Moline 
if he could give it an exceptionally good 
example of insurance covering a farm 


family and he advises this publication 
that the insurance on the Peterson 
family, Wakonda, S. D., met this 
description. 

In Clay County, where Wakonda is 
located, Bert Peterson is a farmer who 
feeds more than 1,000 head of cattle a 
year, Last month he sold 160 head of 
cattle for an average of approximately 


$500 each. He owns several farms in the 
county and his four sons all participate 
with him in farming and in feeding cat- 
tle. Incidentally, Peterson is a director 


of the Wakonda Security State Bank 
and is county commissioner. 

In July, 1948, Agent Moline sold to 
Mr. Peterson $120,000 of Northwestern 


Mutual Life for his children, the policies 
each being for $20,000 and on the 20- 
Payment Life plan, with a total annual 
premium of $3,885.80. One of the children 
is the wife of Eugene J. Dryer. Mrs. 
Dryer’s policy was written on the life 
of her husband. However, she is the 
beneficiary and owner of the policy. In 
the picture on this page are five of the 
six children, Mrs. Dryer not being on 
the farm when the picture was taken 


Writes Many Lives a Year 


When Mr. Moline came to South 
Dakota his general agent, Mr. Burnette, 
impressed him with the importance of 
qualifving for the Marathon Club and 
the 4-L Club. They became his objec- 
tives. For the agent’s year ending in 
1942, his first year in South Dakota, 
Mr. Moline paid for 186 lives in the 
Northwestern Mutual which was _ the 
company’s high in number of 
lives that has been a member 


second 
year. 


He 





most successful writers of 


(100 lives) for 


years. He has 


the 4-L Club 


of the Marathon Club 
five of the last seven 
also been a member of 
for the last eighty-six consecutive 
months. To qualify for that club four 
lives a month must be paid for. 

Mr. Moline is not a_ high-powered 
salesman, but his paid-for business aver- 
ages a little more than $400,000 annually. 





are real risks, but he 
none of them compares to the risk his 
family is taking that he may die un- 
expectedly. In other words, the farmer 
himself is the greatest risk on the farm. 
Of course, this leads to a discussion of 
the many plans and hopes that would 
never materialize without Mr, Farmer 
being on the job. 


will agree that 


= & 
Sh 
at «Oe 


» 


Left to right—Dale, Kenneth, Bernell (on the tractor), Darlene, Milo, Mr. Peterson, 
Winslow Burnette and Leonard E. Moline. 


In 1947 he paid for $429,000. He does not 
sell term insurance in any form, most of 
his sales being 20-Payment Life, a form 
of contract he believes the best for him 
to sell. He thinks it most nearly fits 
the farmer’s needs; that the latter under- 
stands the contract better than other 
forms, and it is a coverage with which 
the owner is always satisfied. 


How He Operates 
Mr. 


Telling how he. sells farmers 
Moline said to The Gold Book: 

“Farming in South Dakota is big busi- 
ness. We formerly thought of the farm- 
ers, not as business men, but just persons 
who raise some corn, grain, a few hogs, 
cattle and chickens. But now when in- 
ventorying the average farmer in South 
Dakota, his land which is probably a 
half or a whole section, his 100 to 500 
head of cattle and hogs, his machinery, 
buildings, etc., we find he is running a 
big business, probably $50,000 to $75,000. 
In other words, a farmer now is a big 
operator, so should be treated as such. 

“Because of this, I have raised my 
sights considerably in talking to a farm- 
er. Earlier in my work I tried to sell 
him whenever and wherever | found him. 
In doing this, I found my average-sized 
policy was small. Analyzing the reason 
for this, | decided he would buy a small 
policy without consulting his wife, but 
when it came to putting in $400 or $500 


a year or more, he wanted his wife to 
pass on it. And, I don’t blame him, I 
would, too. So, I now try to stage my 


interview under favorable circumstances 
which is in the kitchen of his home or 
at the dining room table, with his wife 
sitting in. 

“In the interview, I first do as thorough 
a job as I can in selling my company, 
which usually doesn’t take long. I then 


establish his problem, usually by asking 
what he thinks is the greatest risk on 
Bang’s disease in 
collapse of hog or 
All of these 


the farm, a hail storm, 
his cattle, drought, 
cattle prices, or what is it? 





“Aiter I have established the great need 
for life insurance to cover the greatest 
risk on the farm, I then explain the 
policy to the best of my ability, empha- 
sizing the savings features. I usually say 
something like this, ‘I know you realize 
the tremendous financial loss your family 
would take in case something should 
happen to you, and, because of this, I am 
sure you feel the dire need your family 
would have for dollars partially to re- 
place this loss, but the best part of this 
plan is you don’t have to think of dying. 
It’s the best saving plan in the world if 
you live and will do for you and your 
wife what no other saving plan will do. 
If you live, all of these deposits you will 
be making will be saved to be returned 
to you with interest or provide a guaran- 
teed income to you and your wife at a 
time you will want to take it easy.’ 


Tells How Insurance Works 


“I then explain exactly how the plan 
works. To do this, I use the company 
ledger statement, which breaks down a 
$10,000 policy to show exactly what hap- 
pens to his dollars each year as he de- 
posits them, emphasizing the small cost 
of his insurance, which disappears en- 
tirely within a few years, the values 
established in the savings accounts and 
the paid-up insurance account, the divi- 
dends, according to our present scale, 
and then I explain very carefully and 
stress the column which shows the in- 
crease in cash value (or his savings ac- 
count) each year as he makes his depos 
its. It’s only four years on a 20 P ayment 
Life policy at most ages until his in- 
crease in his cash account is greater 
than his deposit. Naturally, he likes this, 
knowing from the fourth year on, he 
will be getting interest on his money 
rather than his insurance costing him 
anything the following years. 

“Through the entire procedure, I know 
I must be enthusiastic to sell, but I 
also know I must keep my enthusiasm 
under control, so I take my time, speak 
slowly, and look them in the eye. I make 











LEONARD E. MOLINE 
sure that by getting them to ask ques- 
tions that there will be understanding, 


“In closing I come down to the guaran- 
teed income values established at ages 55, 


60 and 65. Many farmers like to look 
forward to turning the farm over to the 
son and moving to town at age 55 or 60. 


They will usually agree that if ae have 
their home paid for they can live well on 
$150 a month. I try to paint this picture, 
stressing the importance of saving some 
of these cheap dollars to guarantee him 
and his wife this income independent of 
their farm—in other words, a check in 
their mailbox every month as long as 
they live could easily be a blessing to 
them later on in life’ 


Paul A. Hazard, Jr. 


(Continued from Page 50) 
while continuing personal production 
Then, came the decision to devote all 
of his time to personal production. He 
has just completed his fifth year of qual- 
ification for the Million Dollar Round 
Table. 

At present, production is 


50% of his 


in pensions and 50% in profit-sharing 
plans. The latter he finances in part 
with Ordinary Life, with conversion 


privilege for retirement. In connection 
with the former, he has developed a sim- 
plified one-page photostatic presentation 
which disarms employer buyers who are 
fearing confusion and complication in a 
pension plan presentation and_ discus- 
sion. 

Paul Hazard is 
not so hard, he says, as in 
selling when he was making seventy 
calls a week (absolute minimum, fifty) 
for seventy hours a week. He now sees 
non-profit organizations as good pension 
prospects, but warns that the agent must 
deal with the top board members, and 
have their active support. He is alert, 
of course, to the development of busi- 
ness insurance possibilities in all of his 
pension plan companies. Much of his 
business has come from joint work with 


worker, 
his early 


still a hard 


agents of his office, or from general 
insurance brokers whom he has _ long 
known. 


Mr. and Mrs, Hazard and the six little 
Hazards live in Wilmette, a Chicago 
suburb. 
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? himself and he became interested in four years in the U. S. Army Air Corps 
Bearden’s Career Started life insurance in 1936 after writing a ese ng i. at 1942, 
H few cases as a broker. and was discharged with rank of major. 

As a Textile Salesman On August 1, 1937, he joined Hays & Robert R. Girk, an instructor at the 


G. Nolan Bearden, New England Bradstreet ee, _ ers Hayy a a aig moses in a - 
‘ if . 7: he still is. He led the agency his first ax, business insurance an al- 
— Lite, Loe Anges, . ifn sat year and has led it he res since ysis. He received an LL.B. degree from 
qualifying member of Million Dollar with exception of three years in U.S. Indiana Law School in 1942 and is prac- 
Round Table, made his entire expenses Navy as a lieutenant. ; ticing attorney in the firm of Elrod & 
while attending Georgia Tech promoting Since 1939, with exception of his Girk, Indianapolis. Earlier in_his career 
college dances and booking orchestras Navy experience, he has paid for a he was an agent of John Hancock in 
during summer months. Class of ’29, he million or more, qualifying for the Wisconsin and later was _in charge of 
got B.S. degree. Round Table his second year. He is a legal and tax division of Insurance Re- 
During the year director of Los Angeles Life Under- search and Review Service. 
following his writers = has = times ee ee ee ee 
graduation he was won important production awards. 
a salesman for Asked why he went into life insur- Medical Underwriting 
textile mills. In ance he said that one reason was that 
spring of 1930 he he paid for two $50,000 cases when a (Continued from Page 96) 
was a member of broker, and that opened his eyes to eho : 
an intercoastal the opportunities in life insurance. He _ not apply to the individual applicant but 
freighter’s crew felt that if a man applied himself, life only toa large group all with a similar 
and after that insurance would offer from a career impairment. In such a group some may 
signed off at Los standpoint the ideal combination of actually in the end show a_ standard 
Angeles where he independence, security and income. mortality while others may show a much 
has since _ lived. higher mortality. Since it is impossible 
In Los Angeles to aac ig = he we To 
and who the unfavorable mortality, it 1s 
rte gen we Purdue essential that all. individuals with the 
G. N. Bearden became interested (Continued from Page 106) et ee ae ae 


in general insur- Beet abl : ere 
ance and joined was a teacher and administrator in the Manner it is possible to insure and thus 
give protection to all while at the same 


a friend’s agency which, after twenty Ohio public schools and then had some ; 4s \ AT 
months, discontinued business. From business experience for several years be- time the group is paying a fair amount 
1933-37 he was in general insurance for fore coming with the Institute. He was to cover the increased hazard and as a 











What Do You Sell? 


Accident and health insurance and life insurance are natural 
teammates. Either one alone fails to serve as complete family 
protection, and the insured is left to gamble with his eco- 
nomic obligations to his dependents. If you do not have 
accident and health and hospital lines in your sales kit, we 


invite you to write to this company for details of our coverage. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Executive Offices: Evanston, Illinois 


G. R. Kendall, President 
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consequence does not increase j 
rates for the normal individual. Finale’ 
the medical underwriter must eliminghe 
as uninsurable those applicants wie 
such dangerous or severe degrees of 
impairment as to place them in cate. 
_ which are completely unpredict- 
able. 

Medical Underwriting of 

Hypothetical Case 


With this brief discussion in mind 
let us see just how medical underwrit. 
ing works in a large company such as 
the John Hancock. In order to illustrate 
the procedure let us consider the fol. 
lowing hypothetical case. The applicant 
a 30-year-old male teacher, is applying 
for $10,000 of Ordinary life insurance 
and has requested a life paid-up at 85 
years type of policy without disability 
waiver of premium or double indemnity 
in case of accidental death. The medical 
examination shows that he is definitely 
overweight for his height. The remain- 
der of the examination and his personal 
history is normal, as are the hereditary 
and environmental factors. The medical 
underwriter, making use of a table based 
on the study of thousands of cases, finds 
that for the height and weight given, his 
applicant would be expected to experi- 
ence a higher than normal mortality. 
Accordingly a rating to cover the higher 
mortality is given and the insurance js 
issued on a substandard basis. 


A More Difficult Problem 


Let us now consider a more difficult 
medical underwriting problem. The ap- 
plicant, a 50-year-old business executive, 
is applying for $25,000 and requests a 
fifteen-year endowment policy with the 
disability waiver of premium and double 
indemnity in case of accidental death, 
The medical examiner reports what he 
believes to be an enlarged heart. Other- 
wise the examination is normal. Heredi- 
tary and environmental factors are ex- 
cellent. The possibility of cardiac en- 
largement immediately poses a serious 
problem to the medical underwriter. If 
it is of minor degree, the applicant may 
still be insurable, provided the heart is 
normal in every other respect. On the 
other hand, it may be of such degree 
as to make the applicant such a poor 
risk as to be totally uninsurable. The 
percentage mortality risk will of course 
vary with the degree of enlargement, 
provided all other factors are normal. 
In order to accurately ascertain the 
proper category for this risk the medi- 
cal underwriter must resort to the highly 
specialized medical techniques of x-ray 
and electrocardiographic examination of 
the heart. A highly trained roentgenolo- 
gist examines the heart by x-ray and 
takes a standard x-ray film showing the 
size of the heart. This film is then ex- 
amined by the medical underwriter who 
makes careful measurements and deter- 
mines the size of the heart. He then by 
consulting a table, prepared by the ex- 
amination of thousands of normal hearts, 
finds out how much the applicant’s heart 
varies from the normal. The electrocar- 
diogram is then carefully analyzed by 
medical underwriters especially trained 
in this complicated technique. The x-ray 
examination shows the heart to be 
greatly enlarged and the electrocardio- 
gram shows that the heart is also dam- 
aged. The applicant is without doubt an 
exceedingly poor risk and consequently 
insurance is denied, 


Medical Underwriting 


As can be seen from the above, medi- 
cal underwriting is indeed a science re- 
quiring the best medical talent available. 
Constant liaison between the medical 
underwriter and the ever rapidly chang- 
ing field of medicine is essential. This 
liaison not only protects the insurance 
company but assures the applicant that 
his insurance rating is set only after the 
most accurate and up-to-date methods 
and knowledge have been brought to bear 
on his case. As a result a just and equi 
table decision is reached which is bene- 
ficial both to the applicant and his 
company. 
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MUTUAL TRUST 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





CHICAGO ‘ ILLINOIS 


S53 
tls Faithful as Old Faithful? 


ONE OF THE LOWEST NET COST COMPANIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


ORDINARY LIFE 
Minimum $5,000 — Maximum $100,000 
Age Limit 1 to 55 
20 Year Annual Net 


Annual Cost Per $1,000 
Premium Present Dividend Scale 
Per $1,000 (Not Guaranteed) 





11.33 1.72 
11.78 81 
12.76 25 
14.14 —.08 
16.11 —.17 
18.53 —.13 
21.55 23 
25.34 1.19 
30.15 3.06 
36.37 6.21 


Tlothing Wetter in Life Dnt 


























Here is 


PROOF of PROGRESS 


The UNION LABOR Life Insurance Company has re- 
cently added that new feature which no Life Under- 


writer should be without— 


The AUTOMATIC DISABILITY WAIVER OF PRE- 
MIUM BENEFIT—Not a special rider—But actually 
part and parcel of all our Standard policies—ages 


0 to 60—at no extra charge. 


The UNION LABOR Life Insurance Company strives to 
prepare its agents with the plans and leads which are 


vital to success. 


LEARN how YOU TOO may enjoy a PROGRESSIVE 


agency relationship by writing to: 


THe Union LABOR 


Life Insurance Company 


570 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 8-0500 
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San Francisco’s Postmaster 


John F. Fixa, general agent, Manhat- 
tan Life, in San Francisco, was recently 
appointed acting postmaster of that city, 
but will continue his interest in the com- 
pany. 

Mr, Fixa was born in Czecho-Slovakia 
and came here when very young, the 
family going directly to Nebraska where 
the parents took up homesteads. He 





ties. He was a member of the 1943 Sap 
Francisco County Grand Jury upon rec. 
ommendation of Superior Judge Edward 
Murphy. He served as chairman of 
juvenile delinquency committee which 
was the principal effort of that jyr 
Work of this committee resulted in the 
so-called “curfew law” and reorganiza- 
tion of the Log Cabin Ranch in San 


Graphic Photos 


John F. Fixa, Acting Postmaster, San Francisco, with his wife, Kathleen and 
daughter, Judith Ann, in the flower-banked office of the Postmaster shortly 
after taking oath of office on July 31, 1948. 


started his business career as a stenogra- 
pher for an accident and health company’s 
claim agent. In 1918 he enlisted in the 
United States Air Corps. He was gradu- 
ated from Cornell University Ground 
School and completed flying training at 
Mather Field, Sacramento, and March 
Field, Riverside. He did not get over- 
seas. 

In 1924 Mr. Fixa moved to San Fran- 
cisco where he has lived since. His 
first job was as an office clerk with 
Northwestern Mutual Life and in nine 
years he advanced through different de- 
partments, resigning in 1933 when assis- 
tant to the general agent. For twelve 
years he was with The Prudential as 
assistant manager of its San Francisco 
office. In June, 1944, he took over the 
life department of Newhouse & Sayre, 
Inc., San Francisco, general agents of 
Great-West Life. That company had 
been in California only a short time. 
In last half of 1944 the production was 
$400,000; in 1945, $1,000,000; in 1946, 
$2,000,000. In August, 1947, he became 
general agent of Manhattan Life. 


Experiences in Public Life 
Mr. Fixa has had many civic activi- 


Has Prominent Post in ECA 


Aubrey H. Harwood, whose appoint- 
ment as director of operations of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
was announced by ECA Administrator 
Paul G. Hoffman in Washington July 
15, is vice president and counsel and 
a member of the board of directors of 
the Pacific Mutual Life. 

His duties are the handling of ap- 
provals of European ECA purchases, 
the transportation of Marshall Plan 
goods, the development of strategic 
materials overseas for American stock- 
piling and the aid provided by private 
voluntary groups in this country. 

World War I Experience 

Mr. Harwood, 49, is a native of Vir- 
ginia, and served in the U. S. Expedi- 
tionary Forces in World War I. Fol- 
lowing the close of the war he re- 
mained in Europe for approximately a 
decade, supervising family interests in 
machinery on which they held patent 
ownership. 

He married while in Paris and later 





Mateo County. In 1944 Mayor Roger 
Lapham appointed him a member of the 
3oard of Fire Commissioners and when 
he resigned in January, 1948, he was vice 
president of the Commission. Only one 
other member of the Democratic organ- 
ization received an appointment by 
Mayor Lapham who was a coalition can- 
didate of both parties. 

For the past several years he managed 
all campaigns in Mission-Fillmore area 
of San Francisco for the Democratic 
party. He is a close friend of former 
Postmaster General James A. Farley and 
of innumerable national, state and coun- 
ty Democratic leaders. He is well-known 
to most of San Francisco’s labor leaders 
through work with labor-endorsed candi- 
dates. 

Currently, Mr. Fixa is a member of the 
San Francisco Rent Advisory Board No. 
4; He has served on Red Cross, Com- 
munity Chest and war bond campaigns. 
iHe is married and has a daughter, Judy, 
8, who attends St. James Girls Grammar 
School. He holds office in Knights of 
Columbus, Young Men’s Institute and St. 
James Holy Name Society; also, in in- 
surance organizations. He is a member 
of Zane Irwin Post, American Legion 


returned to the United States. He took 
his law course at Stanford University, 
was admitted to the California Bar and 
practiced in Los Angeles until 1941, 
when he became controller of Barker 
Bros., largest department store in Los 
Angeles, until 1941. 

In World War II he entered as a 
captain, Adjutant General’s office, and 
served there and with the OSS in the Eu- 
ropean theater. On his release from the 
armed services as a major he became 
associated with the Treasury Depart- 
ment and was deputy director for 
Southern California for the Victory 
30nd Drive. 

At the close of his affiliation with 
the Treasury Department he became 
counsel for the Pacific Mutual, was 
elected vice president and a member 
of the board of directors. 


He is president of Town Hall, a di- 
rector of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce and the Merchants & Manw- 
facturers Association, California Club, 
Sunset Club, the Economic Round 
Table and the Congregational Church. 
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Eighty-one years have passed since February 9, 1867, when the Equi- 
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College Training 
(Continued from Page 84) 


tute could be learned elsewhere, but I 
know of no other place where study 
materials and atmosphere are so happily 
combined to attain the desired objective. 

“T have noticed often the tendency 
of men in our business to concentrate 
on discussions of rates, policies, cash 
values, settlement options and other like 
technical phases of life insurance. One 
of the great functions of the course at 
SMU is to drill men in the technical 
fundamentals of our business and, at the 
same time, teach them to approach the 
selling of life insurance along the broad 
road made possible by the problems of 
life. That seems obvious, yet it was a 
revelation to most of us at school. I 
think that few graduates of the Insti- 
tute will be found selling policies; they 
will, rather, be spending their time and 
energy in finding people with problems, 
people who want to take care of the 
problems they have, and offering a sure, 
simple, almost miraculous solution for 
the hard, economic problems of life. 

“A life insurance contract has been 
described as ‘a miracle written on a piece 
of paper.’ The course at SMU has taught 
me why that statement is true. It has 
taught me how best to make that state- 
ment come true for the people with 
whom I associate in daily life. I think 
no one who has heard the lectures 
delivered at the Institute on the incom- 
parable qualities of life insurance as 
good property, will ever forget the im- 
port of those lectures. 

“Four months ago, a school teacher 
told me she was saving money every 
month in the form of U.S. bonds, She 
told me that if I could prove to her that 
she could secure a higher interest rate by 
purchasing an annuity, she might be 
interested. I fumbled the ball—because 
I did not know the product I was sell- 
ing. Today, if she made the same state- 
ment to me, I would ask her ‘Why are 
you saving this money?’ She would tell 
me that she was saving it for her old 
age. Then, I would ask her what guar- 
anteed income the bonds would pay her 
twenty years from now. A few more 
questions, a short, clear outline of the 
annuity principle, and I should have a 
real prospect for an annuity. Why? 
Simply because that school teacher was 
actually trying to buy life insurance but 
did not know the qualities and character- 
istics that make life insurance unique as 
good property. Neither did I. Today I 
do. 


Human Life Values 


“When I set up my own life insurance 
program, I was protecting my ‘human life 
value, but I did not fully realize the 
significance of this action. Yesterday, in 
a warehouse in this city, a truck driver 
told me he was ‘worth more dead than 
alive. I asked him for two minutes to 
prove that the contrary was true. I 
showed the human life value concept, 
applied to his case, proved that he was 
worth a maximum of $8,000 dead, a nor- 
mal minimum of $75,000 alive. Before at- 
tending the Institute, I would have 
wasted those two minutes in argument. 

“One of the dividends earned by at- 
tendance at the Institute is the fact that 
school is not out when the last class 
bell has rung. It is inevitable that when 
fifty men, all earnestly seeking success 
in their chosen career, are living to- 
gether, there will be many off-campus 
discussions where ideas are tossed into 
the hopper, threshed about and tucked 
away for future use. The association 
with fellow students at the Institute is, 
in itself, worth the tuition charged for 
the course.” 

The “Know How” 


Robert J. Malcolm, formerly 
Delta Airlines, has this to say: 

“During each presentation key ideas— 
such as, be sure and fix the problem, 
ask him to buy five times, get some new 
prospects—keep flashing through my 
mind. It is this ‘know how’ that makes 
me glad that I am attending SMU. I 
can undersand now just how I can be- 
come a good underwriter, which is my 
greatest ambition.” : 


with 


William E. Miller, an associate of 
Bob’s at Delta Airlines, says: 

“The most important thing I learned at 
SMU is the use of a planned sales talk. 
I know exactly what my step in the 
interview will be and this eliminates 
stumbling from one point to another. 

“There are dozens of other advantages, 
but to sum them up, I believe the first 
five weeks at SMU are worth about 
three to five years of experience in the 
field.” 

Gives the Agent Confidence 

Joseph G. McInerney, Jr., came right 
out of college into the company and says: 

“One of the most important things the 


school has done for me is to seli me 
completely on the value of life insur- 
ance. It has also given me confidence 
in myself, and increased my technical 
competence, thereby making it easier to 
approach and talk to people.” 

Edgar Hartley, Jr., was a physical di- 
rector at the Y.M.C.A. before joining 
Liberty Life and these are his conclu- 
sions: 

“One of the outstanding things about 
this course is that I am being taught 
how to answer objections in a way that 
the prospect will feel he is making the 
decision himself. I am learning to know 
when the prospect is ready to buy, and 


a 


a 
that he won’t buy unless I ask him to 
I am learning to sit there and discuss 
with him the merits of life insurance ag 
long as he objects to life insurance; byt 
the moment he objects to me personally 
I am on my way. : 

“I truthfully feel sorry for those new 
men coming into this business without 
this outstanding training. Any man who 
takes this course and fails to produce 
enough business to make a comfortable 
living does it only because he is yp. 
willing to make the calls necessary,” 

Liberty Life has ten men now trying 
to qualify for fall schools—and we hope 
they make it. 
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Here’s the man in whom 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 


has specialized since 1922... 
with its Preferred Class Plans 


These are the impressive results: — 
Thousands of policyholders have secured protection at lower 
rates—to which they were justly entitled. | 


Continental American has established an exceptional record in 


Preferred Class Policies. 


For example, in 1947: 


87°, of new business was in amounts of $5,000 or 


more 


$12.98] was the average Preferred Class Sale 


$9,384 was the average Preferred Class Policy 


force 


This company offers its Preferred Class Policies in 
including Life, Endowment and Term 


All of which adds up to the distinguished position of Continental 


American today. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 


A. A. RYDGREN, President e 


n 


10 Plans, 


DELAWARE 


M, S. BELL, Vice-President 
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him t ; : M ¢ ¢ thirteen months after the decedent’s forth in Point 4. Their effect, taxwise, 
discus Zendt’s Early Experience arital Deduction death. is to make all unexhausted amounts, at 
: e 2S 3 sable rt | he death of the surviving spouse, tax- 
ance a W M : “9 3. All amounts payable during the life t lez g " 
ces but gts Field of soning (Contianed from Page SH) of the surviving spouse must be pay- able in her estate, whether or not the 
sonally Errett G. Zendt, top salesman of his pounty, on behalf of the family unit, able only to such spouse. powers are exercised. Thus Subpara- 
; the Chester T. Wardwell agency, Con- will operate over a longer period of time. 4. The ory esmntng a os Le nage graph is ay es SET edueti the ee 
. 4 H 2 mt ° . mounts payable under the opny oO 1@ marital Ceduction principie 
Se new necticut aba a ae — —— Accordingly, Congress devised a way pe ay frre A in favor of (a) the. effect of which is to grant a ote 
without of sales experience before entering the whereby trusts and deferred settlement the surviving spouse or (b) the estate benefit to surviving spouses which may 
—— fe insurance field upon his discharge agreements, otherwise disqualified, may of such spouse, or in favor of either). be completely cons al during life but 
eal m4 irom the Navy in 1945, but it had not qualify for the marital deduction. This 5. The power must be exercisable by if anything is left over it is to > be: sub 
Ortable is done by providing well-defined excep- such spouse alone, and in all events. ject to taxation in the estate of the 
B oe tions for such cases. For our purposes Eff § the Five Pointe spouse. 
= we shall discuss in detail only the excep- ection ae re soe Most companies will now permit the 
vine tion for contracts issued by life insur- It is seen from the foregoing five use of settlement options, or amendments 
€ Hope ance companies since, practically, itis the points that their effect is to make certain to existing agreements, which grant to 
more important to the underwriter. that the spouse will have the sole right the surviving spouse wg both of 
Ente ? ‘ a. > and that the exclusive powers in Subpargraph 
Fulfill to income during her life, anc ‘ ‘ c : pe | 
oe Contiiens Which Must ™” be ant through the “power of appointment” (G). There 1S, however, no uniformity. 
Section 812 (e) (1) (G) provides, in ef- provision she is given a power of dis- Each agent should look to his own com- 
fect, that the interest or share of prop- posal. Any settlement agreement must pany for advice and guidance as to the 
erty passing to a surviving spouse under satisfy all five points. The term “power type of power which is approved tor 
a life insurance, endowment or annuity of appointment” is somewhat foreign to use by his company. Pending issuance 
contract shall not be considered a ter- the life insurance world. For practical of regulations, some companies discour- 
minable interest if the following condi- purposes to life insurance men and age the granting of only a full power of 
tions are fulfilled. women, it means the power to withdraw withdrawal (the power of the surviving 
The proceeds must be payable etther the principal or Prive remaining in- spouse to appoint herself) in those cases 
in prio setae or held by the insurer stalments, or the power to change the where under the plan payment is condi- 
under an agreement to pay interest contingent payees to her estate, or to tioned upon survival of the spouse to 
thereon. other contingent payees. In order to when proofs of death are filed, or to the 
2. The instalments or interest must be qualify for the deduction, the surviving end of a_ stated_ period. Since such 
payable annually or at more frequent spouse must be given either one or the clauses defer the right to benefits, there 
intervals, commencing not later than other, or both, of the two powers set (Continued on Page 124) 
E. G. ZENDT 
been in selling insurance. Although he 
ever worked in Peoria before, his rec- 
never workec ria ore, h C ee5cV0ne 
ord for the first year was 112 paid 
cases for approximately $400,000. He 
qualified for the 1948 Million Dollar 
Round Table, turning in $1,134,300. He 
has been civically active in Peoria since W. VA. 
shortly after starting to live there. BUSINESS : 
Mr. Zendt was educated in Blooming sree: VA 
Mr, Zen ras cated in Blooming- 
ran gy agp KY. $408,066 
ton and then studied for two years at AGENTS / BUSINESS PAID FOR 
Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. At twenty BUSINESS PAID FOR " $4119 402 
he began his selling career. He first sold $158,942 ‘aa 
supplies for a paper house through a eae 49 
wide section of Illinois, but gave up the 
job after eight months in order to go —— N N.C. 
with a Galesburg wholesale grocery house. TENN. Seieieeettidet tai" weaee al 
Later, he became sales manager of Wil- BUSINESS PAIDFOR AGENTS $19 322,731 i79 
liams Surgical Co., Iowa City, Iowa, later $754 65! 6 
becoming general manager. In 1936 he . 
was made general manager of the & ¢:-¢. 
American Surgical Co., Lincoln, Neb., ateiieaeintmiua ia 
and in 1939 he became Michigan repre- — 940 
sentative of the W. F. Prior medical GA. $64, 432, 
book concern. : 
In June, 1942, Mr. Zendt enlisted in 
the Navy; was assigned to Great Lakes "BUSINESS PAID FOR 
Naval Hospital as an instructor in elec- $908,759 
tro cardiography and basic metabolism. AGENTS 
: At the request of the hospital com- 13 
mander he was held over twice beyond 
: M - SHOW 
the six months’ service ruling. In 1943 nsurance gig ete 
he was transferred to Purdue University \4 BUSINESS 
where he was responsible for the health e " 
care of more than 2,000 Navy and Marine - 
personnel. There he coached a_ boxing nN OTce FLA. 
team and aided the Cleveland baseball 
team in its 1944 spring training. Ad- 
speed . ~ ae ames ag class 34 899 29 cae 
elore he left in june for Ports- 9 9 Ld : 
mouth Naval Hospital, he later saw $2,555,335 
service at Shoemaker General Hospital 
outside of San Francisco. AGENTS 
Upon his discharge in March, 1945, he 42 
came to Peoria where his wife was 
Principal of a school. She had been a 
school teacher before they were married 
in 1927, 
si HOME OFFICE 
Mr. Zendt has taken an active inter- GREENVILLE. S.C 
est in East Peoria civic affairs; is active sae: wi degese 
in International Rotary and launched a + 
pment for increasing number of Boy iN 
cout units, INSURANCE COMPANY 
ws ; ES IN 
One of his best civic achievements meipte cect. cow 
was to help launch the East Peoria ORGANIZED 1905 90 SOU 
Community Memori:z il Center as a token 
of the city’s appreciation for its war 
veterans and which will provide a place ONE OF THE SOUTH’S GREAT LIFE IN SURANCE COMPANI 
of recreation for the children and 
women. 
oo 
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ency Management 


By Cuartes J. ZIMMERMAN, CLU 
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October 8, 1948 


Associate Managing Director, Life Inswrance Agency Management Association 


The early history of life insurance in 
the United States might be character- 
ized as a period of passive marketing. 
Insurance was made available primarily 
through trust companies. At a somewhat 
later date officers of life insurance com- 
panies endeavored to sell life insurance. 
This inevitably led to the appointment 
by the home office of agents who in 
turn appointed subagents. It is fair to 
say that the agency system as we know 
it today did not begin to fully develop 
until the post-Civil War period. The 
attitude of the post-Civil War period 
was characterized by great optimism, 
by prospects of an unlimited market in 
which expansion was taken for granted, 
by the conviction that hard work would 
insure success regardless of the meth- 
ods employed, and by the belief that 
expense was a minor matter which 
would be taken care of by growth and 
a rising market. 

Quite probably this attitude was 
summed up in the philosophy that if we 
sold enough business the growth of in- 
surance in force would be satisfactory; 
that if we recruited enough agents our 
manpower needs would be satisfactorily 
filled; that if we continued to expand 
our market at a rapid enough rate our 
would attain a satisfactory level. 

As a matter of fact, the events of the 
half century from 1880 to 1930 seem to 
justify these assumptions. Life insur- 
ance sales and insurance in force ex- 
panded at a rapid rate throughout these 
five decades with only minor checks, 
such as those which came about during 
the hard times of the 1890's and those 
which might be attributed to the so- 
called Armstrong investigation of life 
insurance in the early 1900's. 

Change in Basic Philosophy of 
Salesmanship 


costs 


However, the decade starting with 
1930 forced us to reexamine this basic 
philosophy in the light of current con- 
ditions. Sales of Ordinary life insurance 
declined trom a high level of $13 billion 
in 1929 to 60% of that level or $7,800,- 
QUU0,0U0 in 1938. 

Ordinary insurance in force declined 
from a high level of $79 billion in 1930 
to $72 billion in 1935. The problems of 
persistency of business, turnover of 


agents, and costs came in for micro- 
scopic examination 
During the past century there was 


also an expansion in the service which 
the life underwriter was expected to 
give to the public. This in turn called 
for an individual possessing character- 
istics which preceding generations of 
life insurance producers were not re- 
quired to have. 
Now Primarily Salesmen 

The life insurance producer of the 
second half of the nineteenth century 
and the early part of the twentieth 
century had to be primarily a salesman. 
He had to be an outstanding salesman 
because he had to sell himself, he had 
to sell the idea of life insurance, he 
had to sell the policy of life insurance 
and he had to sell the company behind 
that policy. 

Contrast him with the modern agent 
who has to be not only a salesman but 
a counsellor. The pioneer agent sold 
primarily one idea: indemnification 
against the expenses created by death 
f the breadwinner. Today, the clean-up 


fund is simply the starting point of a 
complex program of life insurance needs. 

The modern agent is expected to 
serve the policyholder’s needs as there 
are changes in his personal and finan- 
cial affairs and as external conditions 
change. For example, the recent change 
in the tax laws have made it incumbent 
upon the well-qualified agent to re- 
examine his client’s insurance problems 
and insurance holdings in the light of 
those changes and to make the neces- 
sary recommendations for adjusting not 
only his life insurance estate but his 
entire estate to these changes. If by 
legislation there should be changes in 
1949 in the Social Security law it would 


again be incumbent upon the well- 
qualified agent to counsel with his 
clients concerning the effect of such 


changes on the client’s individual situ- 
ation. 

How has management met this in- 
creased responsibility? How has man- 
agement responded to these expanded 
concepts and services of life insurance? 
How has management met the public 
requirement for a different type and 
a better qualified agent? 

The Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau 

Quite possibly the most significant 
single development in the field of life 
insurance management was the found- 
ing of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau in 1922. The Bureau was 
the outgrowth of the vision of a handful 
of the outstanding life insurance leaders 
of that day. They conceived the propo- 
sition that there could be introduced 
into sales management scientific meth- 
ods based on exhaustive research. 

It is difficult to comprehend the sig- 
nificant advances which have been made 
in the field of life insurance sales man- 
agement in the quarter century since 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau was established. 

In the field of selection of agents, 
we take for granted the use of some 
scientific selection device. The Aptitude 
Index and other selection devices are 
today used as a matter of good ordi- 
nary business procedure. 

Training Courses 

In the field of training life insurance 
agents, almost all companies today have 
established sound basic training courses, 
fortified with excellent text material. 
Many companies have gone far beyond 
the basic training stage, and make 
available to their field forces courses 
in intermediate training and in advanced 
education and training. 

Paralleling this development of train- 
ing courses and facilities by home of- 
fices is a similar development in the 
field of institutional training. Corre- 
sponding to basic training, there are the 
so-called Campus Training Courses at 
Purdue and Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. 

Paralleling the Intermediate Training 
Courses, there is the Life Underwriter 
Training Council which this year will 
begin to operate on a national scale. 
Paralleling the Advanced Education and 
Training Courses, there is the well es- 
tablished American College of Life 
Underwriters with its three-year course 
of study in broad fields dealing with 
life insurance and related subjects. 

Supervision 


In the field of supervision, we now 


have available the mechanical aids to 
self-supervision as well as managerial 
supervision such as plan books, weekly 
activity control books, prospect inven- 
tories, and other such aids. 

More important, however, have been 
the developments in the field of mana- 
gerial supervision. In some instances, it 
is difficult to distinguish between train- 
ing and supervision, Yet, such activities 
as the sales clinic, group conferences, 
the learning of and attaining skill in 
the organized sales presentations, coach- 
ing on the job, supervised joint field 
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work, and generally the great stress in 
the development of skill, as well as in 
the attaining of knowledge, can be said 
to be developments in both the fields 
of training and supervision. 

Scientific selection, better training, 
and more helpful supervision of gen- 
eral agents and managers have also 
progressed along a wide front. Thus, 
we have in process the development of 
the so-called “Managers Evaluation 
Record” which parallels the Aptitude 
Index for agents. Most home offices, 
too, now have formal managerial and 
supervisory training courses. Paralleling 
these home office courses are, of course, 
the well known and widely accepted 
courses of the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. The Ameri- 
can College, too, through its course of 
study in agency management is helping 
to further progress in this field of man- 
agerial training. It is safe to predict 
that there will be in the near future a 
further expansion of training and edu- 
cational facilities and activities in the 
field of management training. 

Practical Field Men at Home Offices 
Grow in Number 

Another most encouraging trend of 
the past quarter century is that toward 
bringing into the home office agency 
department practical field men. These 
men are placed in responsible positions 
in the agency department and, indeed, 
in most cases, the top agency man has 
come from the field. This in turn means 
a better understanding of field problems 
by the home office and better home 
office supervision of field offices. It is 





encouraging, too, to note that some com- 
panies at least have as their top execu. 
tive a man who started in the field and 
who, therefore, is cognizant of and 
sympathetic with field problems based 
on first-hand experience. 

Forecasts a Development 

Probability is that the next few years 
will see the development of training 
courses for home office agency execu. 
tives. The feasibility of establishing 
such courses has been discussed for 
some years. The time seems to be ap- 
propriate for putting this idea into prac- 
tice, 

Management has also made great 
progress in the field of market research, 
Whereas a great deal still remains to 
be done in this field, and as a matter 
of fact, it might fairly be said that we 
have hardly scratched the surface: 
nevertheless, more has been and is be- 
ing done than is generally known, 

The continuing study of the charac- 
teristics of the life insurance buyer 
started in 1937, exhaustively brought up 
to date in 1942 and again being brought 
up to date as of the close of 1947 has 
already developed many _ interesting 
facts. As this study continues, more 
and more factual material of value to 
management is being uncovered. 

The Life Insurance Sales Method In- 
dex being developed jointly by the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation and the Life Underwriter Train- 
ing Council should again give us a good 
deal of factual information about life 
insurance markets which we are now 
somewhat lacking. 

The spotlight which has been thrown 
on the growth of mass coverage has 
again created a study of the entire 
subject of life insurance markets which 
will be of lasting benefit to the busi- 
ness. 

Many Research Projects 

Space does not permit going into de- 
tail in connection with the many re- 
search projects which are now underway 
at the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association. However, it is safe 
to predict that the next five years will 
bring to light much information and 
knowledge in the field of management 
which is now either entirely lacking or 
at least not complete. 

Exhaustive studies in the field of 
agency costs and compensation, further 
studies of the characteristics of quality 
business and the means of further im- 
proving life insurance persistency rates, 
continued studies in the field of selec- 
tion training and supervision, recogni- 
tion of the importance of human rela- 
tions, these are but a few of the major 
headings under which research activities 
are in progress. 

Life insurance management has made 
great strides particularly in the last 
quarter century. There is every reason 
for optimism, but no reason for com- 
placency, in the years ahead. There 1s 
evident a determination on the part o! 
management, both home office and field, 
to continue unceasingly the quest tor 
facts upon which better management 
principles and methods may be based. 

There is a recognition, too, on the 
part of all segments of the business 0! 
the great social responsibility which life 
insurance has. 

Confucius said, “One generation plants 


(Continued on Page 124) 
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1948 Situation In Home Office Underwriting 


By A. P. Morton 


Assistant Actuary, The Prudential, and 
President of Home Office Life Underwriters Association 


In most phases of operations of the 
insurance industry, this year may be 
considered as one of consolidation. The 
year 1946 was one in which a new, per- 
haps permanently higher level of new 
business volume was established. New 
business was well over 50% _ higher 
than in the best previous of the past 
fifteen years. In 1947, based on the 
expected continuance of the new higher 
level of prices and salaries and con- 
sequent reduced purchasing power of 


the dollar, new business volume con- 
tinued at only slightly lower levels. 
Volume in 1948 to date is about the 


same as a year ago, a full 50% higher 
than the average new business volume 
during the war years. 

Recruiting 


Favorable Atmosphere for 


\ favorable atmosphere for recruiting 
new agents existed under 1947 condi- 
tions in the industry. Business was good. 
Many ex-service personnel were about 
to decide their choice as to a permanent 
occupation. It was natural that company 
ales force sre expanded in 1947 
sales forces were expanded 1n ac 


Initial selection on the whole was 
made with care. Many men_ secured 
initial insurance education through fi- 


nancial aid under the G. I. Bill of 
Rights. Also, our own educational and 
training facilities were at a_ higher 
«standard than at any time in history. 
We have probably succeeded in recruit- 
ing men better qualified educationally 
and otherwise for our business than 
ever before. 


Staff Problems Less Acute 

Home office underwriting executives 

had faced their most acute staff prob- 
lems in 1946. The sudden large increase 
in the volume of new business neces- 
sitated rapid recruiting and training of 
additional home office underwriters. This 
problem was especially difficult because 
extra careful selection is normally re- 
quired to secure individuals with the 
special aptitudes which make good un- 
derwriters. The period of training is rela- 
tively long before they become effective 
underwriting personnel. 
1947, these augmented but 
relatively untrained underwriting staffs 
were only relatively more comfortably 
off in dealing with the 1947 volume of 
new business. 

Thus, the industry began 1948 in a 
favorable position staffwise in both a 
field and home office sense to serve the 
public well. Much remained to be done 
in perfecting the training of these staffs. 
The companies in 1948 are getting down 
to work seriously on it. 


During 


A demand was felt and is being met 
for more detailed home office underwrit- 
ing information for field use. A number 
of companies are issuing or reissuing 
and enlarging agents and branch office 
manuals They outline underwriting 
problems and probable ratings related 
to the principal medical impairments 
and disease histories 


Wartime Developments 


Much of the wartime developments in 
medical science, the improvement in 
diagnostic and treatment methods re- 
ceived, of necessity, rough and ready 
adaptation to insurance underwriting 
practice in 1946 and 1947, These changes 
now are receiving more detailed study 
and refinement. 


Studying Accumulated Post-War 
Mortality Data 


Insurance mortality statistics are the 
only final answer to the proper basis of 
issue for the various classes of insurance 
risks. Adaptation of mortality data from 
non-insurance sources to determine life 
insurance ratings is an uncertain process 
at best. However, the checking of many 


rating changes against actual mortality 
results will be impossible for a few years 
yet. Nevertheless, plans are now being 
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laid. A joint committee of the Actuarial 
Society of America and the Medical 
Directors’ Association is making plans 
to study the accumulating post-war 
mortality data on impaired risks, and 
such data of earlier years as would be 
unaffected by war conditions. Such ma- 
terial will be of significant volume to 
justify commencement of these studies 
not earlier than in 1949 or 1950. 
Aviation Risks 

In another field of underwriting, that 
of aviation risks, there is available, an- 
nually or more frequently from govern- 
mental and military authorities, data on 
aviation fatality rates. The data of the 
war years on ‘aviation fatality rates 
under war conditions was, of course, no 
guide as to the extra premiums to be 
charged in peacetime. Companies, there- 
fore, determined initial post-war aviation 
charges virtually without statistical aids 
to guide judgment as to the probable 
aviation fatality rates for the various 
classes. 

By now, however, they are in a posi- 
tion to correct the charges for many of 
the classes based on some insurance ex- 
perience accumulated to date and on 
more recent governmental and military 
statistics. In particular, it seems that 
reductions in the charges for scheduled 
airline pilots may have been slightly 
ahead of the safety so far achieved 
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in scheduled airline flying. Likewise the 
pattern of charges for military and naval 
flying by age (or by rank or type “a 
flying for those companies classifying 
risks in this manner) may require cor. 
rection, charges in some classes being 
inadequate. : 


Health Conditions More Favorable 


A new low in insurance mortality on 
standard lives was established last year 
It parallels the general population 
mortality which was also at a new loy 
level. This may be credited to the 
very favorable health conditions exist. 
ing on this continent and to the relative 
freedom from serious epidemic diseases 
throughout the year. 

Mortality in 1948 began at a higher 
level than 1947, but by the middle of the 
year, the half year’s mortality was at 
nearly the same level as a year ago. 

As mortality improves, it is clearly 
apparent that we become increasingly 
dependent for future improvements jn 
mortality on progress in dealing with 
such chronic diseases as _ diabetes, 
nephritis and heart disease where little 
progress has so far been achieved. 
Encouraging signs are evident in the 
intense interest in research being de- 
voted to these diseases. Greater sums 
of money and excellent talent are being 
devoted to such research. We are par- 
ticularly proud that our own industry, 
through the Life Insurance Medical Re- 
search Fund, will contribute over $600,000) 
in 1948 to such research. It must 
be borne in mind that no appreciable 
results are apparent to date. We may 
therefore, be wise to assume _ that 
the present level of mortality, with 
perhaps minor variations upward, will 
prevail for a time. 

Companies are increasingly concerned 
over the continuing trend upward of 
expense rates. The effect of increasing 
expenses, if they are no longer to be 
offset by a continuously declining mor- 
tality, must be reflected in an increased 
net cost of insurance to the policy- 
holder. Obviously, there is a level of 
costs of insurance at which we would 
be “priced out of the market.” There 
is a point beyond which the public 
would self-insure rather than meet the 
cost of carrying life insurance. 


More Efficient Handling of Cases 


Possibilities for saving underwriting 
expenses exist in developing screen- 
ing, that is rapid handling methods for 
the smaller clear cases, using junior 
underwriting talent. The larger cases 


and the obviously more complicated 
smaller ones go direct to the more 
highly trained underwriters whose 


greater capabilities are thus more ef- 
ficiently used. 

The practice of requiring medical ex- 
amination in most cases within non- 
medical age and amount limits if bor- 
derline features are present is being re- 
weighed. Perhaps some degree of over- 
caution exists in present practices. 

Rechecks by examiners, where orig- 
inal examination findings are not quite 
clear or are borderline, attending phy- 
sicians’ statements, inspection of smaller 
cases, all are being studied to see if the 
results justify the practices followed. 
The costs of these procedures are not 
only in the actual fees paid out, extra 
overhead costs are involved in the ex- 
tra home office handlings. 

Agents will welcome it if these stud- 
ies are pushed rapidly to their ultimate 
possibilities. Simplified handlings mean 
better service to the field underwriters 
and to the public. 

Modern programming methods pre- 
sent insurance not as a lump sum 
amount of protection, but in terms of 
income. Such presentations, when Fam- 

(Continued on Page 139) 
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TEN-A-MONTH 


By General Agent Louis Wallis, Trenton 


If you get your best business from prospects with 
whom you have prestige, then why not concentrate 
on prestige prospects? Why not select a given 
number of prestige prospects for canvassing each 
month? Why not eat the green grass in your own 
field first, before going further? 

Why do we call this plan“Ten-a-Month”? Because 
once a month you select from your list of prospects 
the names of your ten best bets for that month — 
persons with whom you have sufficient prestige to 
indicate a likely sale within 30 days. These 10 names 
represent the cream of the crop. 

At the end of the month, after you have tried to 
sell these 10 prospects, they naturally 
will divide themselves into three 
groups: 

1. Sold. 

2. Bad guess. 

3. Try again! 

This last group of cards goes back into 
your file, to be sold later on. Over a 
period of time, these deferred names 
will become the most valuable group 
of prospects in your files. These de- 





ferred prospects don’t count as new Ten-a-Month 
prospects when they turn up six months hence. You 
should add 10 new names to your list of prospects 
under cultivation—in addition to all deferred names 
for that month! 

“But,” you say, “I can’t develop 10 persons among 
my prospects who are likely to be sold each month, 
forever.” Probably not. But, if you can’t come close 
to getting 10 a month for at least a year, look out! 
There’s trouble ahead! For then it will be signaling 
you that one of several things is true: 

1. You are not meeting enough people, 

2. You are not meeting the right people, 

3. There is something wrong in your 

approach, or 

4. Your selling technique is off bal- 

ance. 
Does the plan work? It has never 
failed! Men have failed; the plan, never. 
Men are making more money because 
of Ten-a-Month. They are molding 
more lives, helping more people, and 
working more “Miracles of Protec- 
tion”. These men are important people! 


Sales Ideas From “Provident Notes’ 
published by 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY of PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Marital Deductions 
(Continued from Page 119) 


is a question whether the power, alone, 
is exercisable “in all events.” Where, 
however, the spouse is also given the 
power to appoint her estate, exercisable 
trom the date of decedent’s death, the 
plan would seem to qualify. In such a 
case the existence of the one power- 
to her estate—exercisable “in all events,” 
qualifies for the deduction, even though 
exercise of withdrawal powers are de- 
ferred. Companies generally will not per- 
mit a surviving spouse to exercise the 
power of appointment by will. In addi- 
tion to delaying claim payments, such a 
practice would associate insurance con- 
tracts with testamentary dispositions—a 
result to be avoided. 
Power to Appoint the Estate Is Safest 

It must be borne in mind, in all events, 
that while there may be tax advantages, 
because of the existence of either or both 
of the exclusive powers, this result must 
be weighed against the possibility that 
the surviving spouse, if the powers are 
exercised, may defeat deserving contin- 
gent payees designated by the decedent. 
Other matters which the agent should 
advise his client to weigh against the 
tax advantage are possible foreseeable 
events, such as the influence of children 
contingent beneficiaries and possible sec- 
cnd husbands’ requesting the surviving 
spouse to exercise withdrawal rights to 
finance business opportunities. The exer- 
cise of the withdrawal power in such 
cases might destroy the security of the 
spouse, and would destroy the long range 
“family unit” planning which is probably 
the insured’s desire in most cases. It has 
been said that the safest power is the 
power to appoint the estate. Safe man- 
agement of funds is thus provided as 
against the spendthrift and those inex- 
perienced in making investments. If 
withdrawal powers are also thought nec- 
essary, a lesser additional power, given 
to the spouse beneficiary, to request spe- 
cified amounts annually, would not 
disqualify the arrangement for the mari- 
tal deduction. All of these matters should 
receive the serious consideration of the 
insured, and action taken only after 
sound advice from his attorney and the 
insurance agent. 

Liability of Surviving Spouse 
Beneficiaries for Taxes 

The Federal Estate Tax Law has pro- 
vided that unless the decedent directed 
otherwise, the executor of an estate may 
recover from beneficiaries of life pro- 
ceeds included in the estate a proportion- 
ate share of the tax (Section 826 (c)). 
The new law amends this provision so as 
to provide that it shall apply with respect 
to proceeds which qualify for the marital 
deduction only to the extent that such 
proceeds exceed the aggregate marital 
deduction. In other words, the general 
estate must bear the estate tax up to 
this point, and contributions from benefi- 
ciary spouses for taxes based on such life 
insurance proceeds cannot be required 
unless they exceed the aggregate marital 
deduction. ; 

Property Previously Taxed 

The familiar five-year rule, permitting 
a deduction from a decedent's gross es- 
tate for property previously subject, 
within that time, to estate taxation, has 
been amended so as to make it inapplic- 
able to property left by decedents dying 
after December 31, 1947, to their spouses 
(Section 362 of the 1948 Act). This is 
true irrespective of whether such prop- 
erty so passing qualifies for the marital 
deduction. This amendment is a must 
for consideration in all estate planning 
if the full benefit of the marital deduc- 
tion is to be obtained. As pointed out, 
the marital deduction may never exceed 
50% of the adjusted gross estate. Prop- 
erty left to a surviving spouse, therefore, 
in excess of the 50% limitation, whether 
or not it is transferred in such a way 
as would qualify for the deduction, would 
be included in the estate of the last 
spouse to die and, to the extent not 


expended or disposed of, would be taxed 
a second time. It is important, therefore, 
in estate planning, to consider all of the 


property in the estate, and the client’s 
present plan of disposal. The maximum 
marital deduction may already be present 
by virtue of other types of property dis- 
positions. To qualify the insurance pro- 
ceeds, or any further property, in sucha 
case, would serve no useful purpose, from 
the standpoint of tax savings. In addi- 
tion to being taxed in the insured’s es- 
tate, the proceeds would be taxed again, 
at least to the extent remaining in the 
estate of the second dying spouse. 
There are other important factors to 
bear in mind if the two-time tax treat- 
ment is to be avoided. For example, if 
the first dying spouse’s entire estate is 
left to a spouse who is elderly or in 
bad health, her early death would result 
in another tax on all of the original es- 
tate not exhausted before her death. Fur- 
ther, if the surviving spouse is wealthy 
in her own right, property left to her in 
excess of the maximum marital deduction 
would receive the same two-time tax treat- 
ment and, in addition, probably increase the 
estate tax of the last spouse to die by 
placing her in a higher bracket. Such 
harsh tax results may be avoided through 
careful planning. Good estate planning, 
in proper cases, would be to recommend 
for consideration by the insured and his 
counsel an estate plan arranged in such a 
way that the property left to the spouse 
is never more than would qualify for the 
maximum marital deduction. The balance 
could be left under a nonqualifying in- 
come-for-life-to-spouse plan with re- 
mainder to contingent payees. Under 
such an arrangement, only the unex- 
hausted portion of the marital deduction 
property would be taxed again at the 
death of the second spouse less, of 








mutTiPLe LINES! 
STRONG SALES HELPS / : 


course, a second $60,000 general ex- 
emption. Life insurance furnishes an ex- 
cellent vehicle for this purpose. If the life 
insurance is so used and qualifies for the 
marital deduction, and moreover is dis- 
bursed in the form of a non-refund life 
annuity, or under an exhausting option, 
the amount taxable at the wife’s death 
could be substantially reduced or elimi- 
nated. 


Gift Tax 


The new law likewise extends the 
marital deduction principle to gifts made 
after the date of the enactment of the 
law (Section 372 of the 1948 Act). Gen- 
erally, in addition to the $3,000 annual 
exemption for gifts made to any in- 
dividual, and the lifetime exemption of 
$30,000, a spouse may deduct one-half 
of gifts made to donee spouses. Ex- 
ample: Gift of $10,000 to wife. $5,000 
(marital deduction) plus $3,000 (annual 
exclusion) would be deducted, leaving 
taxable gift of $2,000. This marital de- 
duction is disallowed if there is a termin- 
able interest. Generally, such an inter- 
est under the gift tax law results in a 
similar manner as has been explained 
in connection with the estate tax. In 
other words, the gift to the spouse must 
be complete, with no strings attached, 
either by way of a possible reversion 
to the donor spouse in case the wife 
predeceases him, or by way of a con- 
tingent interest given by the donor 
spouse to any other person upon the 
death of the donee spouse. This amend- 
ment is of questionable practical value 
so far as life insurance is concerned 
so long as the premium-paying test of 
Section 811(g)(2) is law, since life in- 
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surance purchased on the donor’s life 
with funds so donated would be included 
in the gross estate of the decedent 
under the direct or indirect payment 
of premiums test. The deduction, how. 
ever, is of value with respect to an. 
nuities, and contracts of insurance on 
other than the donor’s life. The pre. 
mium-paying test is not applicable jn 
such cases. The gift tax law is further 
amended so as to apply the “splitting” 
principle to gifts made by married per- 
sons to third parties. In such cases, jf 
both spouses consent to consider the 
gift as made jointly, two individual an- 
nual exclusions of $3,000 are allowed— 
or a total of $6,000. This provision may 
be of practical value to life insurance 
where the value of the gift is used to 
purchase insurance on the life of the 


. donee, 


Furnishes Many Opportunities for Life 
Insurance Sales 

The marital deduction principle opens 
many new opportunities to the life in- 
surance agent. It creates a splendid basis 
to review present estate plans, both in- 
surance and general property, thus en- 
gendering good will and increasing the 
stature of the agent more than ever 
before as a trusted adviser in the eyes 
of his client. Likewise, it offers many 
new sales opportunities, such as (a) in- 
surance on the life of a wife to meet 
additional taxes which may be incurred 
by the husband’s estate in the event she 
predeceases the husband, (b) the utiliza- 
tion of the additional gift tax exemption 
for (1) the purchase of annuities, and 
insurance on other than the donor’s life 
and (2) the purchase of insurance for 
children and grandchildren as a result 
of gifts jointly made by the spouses to 
third parties, and (c) savings resulting 
from changes in the income tax law may 
be utilized to purchase additional pro- 
tection. 

On the other hand, common sense 
tells us that it would be foolhardy to 
attempt to qualify all insurance for the 
marital deduction. First of all, estates 
are not taxable unless they exceed $60,- 
000—the general exemption. As is well 
known, comparatively few insureds die 
with that much property. Second, the 
agent would be wise to counsel his client 
thoroughly on tax savings as a substi- 
tute for family security and_ safe 
property management. Third, there is 
the question of the same property being 
taxed twice. 

In all events, the life insurance agent 
should advise his client to consult freely 
with competent counsel, not only be- 
cause the important qualifications and 
limitations of the law are yet to be 
clarified by regulations but also because 
in evaluating the estate problem all 
types of property must be considered. 
One schooled in the technicalities and 
limitations of the law is best able to 
guide a client along a safe course. 


Agency Management 
(Continued from Page 120) 


seeds so that the next generation may 
sit in the shade.” We have inherited 
from previous generations an agency 
system which is strong and vital. It 1s 
our responsibility to further strengthen 
and vitalize that system for the benefit 
of future generations so that we may 
continually improve our services to the 
public. 

Each one of us must share that re- 
sponsibility. Each one of us must do 
a better job of discharging his indi- 
vidual responsibilities. Only in_ that 
way can we show an over-all improve- 
ment in our total efforts. 

By doing these things, we can insure 
that the agency system will continue to 
gain strength and effectiveness, continue 
to serve the public ever more efficiently, 
and continue to earn from the public 
an evaluation and approval which 
stamps it as one of the most vital forces 
in our social, economic and political 
way of life. 
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M any Mutual Life Field Underwriters 


are now receiving extra compensation under 
the ‘Efficiency Income” provision of the 
Mutual Lifetime Compensation Plan...in 
addition to their regular commissions and 
service fees. 
Here’s the reason. The consistent pro- 
duction of business that can be handled 
economically, and that stays on the books, 
effects a savings in the operating expenses 
of the Company. We feel that saving 
should be shared with the Field Under- 
writer responsible for it. 
This extra compensa 
business is already a welcome a 


tion for quality 
ddition to 


the incomes of many of our Field Under- 
writers. In a recent month the payments 
averaged $67—and in individual instances 
were as much as $200 and $300. In time 
they will become even more substantial. 
The Efficiency Income provision was de- 
signed as an incentive to quality field 
underwriting. It also provides an oppor- 
tunity for the Underwriter to increase his 
income while maintaining a level volume 


of production. 


In practice, it is benefiting not only the 


men and women who make life insurance 
selling a profession, but the Company and 
its policyholders as well. 
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Operations Audits — 
The Executive Approach to Expense Control 


Insurance executives, more than any 
single group of business administrators, 
know the serious nature of the problem 
with which top management is faced to- 
day in controlling and justifying the 
large sums which are expended annually 
for clerical salaries and miscellaneous ot- 
fice expenses. The trend of office ex- 
penses in most companies long has been 
on the increase, both as to ratio of total 
costs and in absolute dollar volume. Em- 
ployes are exerting pressure for larger 
salaries. Rentals and miscellaneous office 
maintenance costs are likewise contrib- 
uting to the already heavy office over- 
head. Companies have voluntarily em- 
barked on programs that add substanti- 
ally to the cost of office operation— 
employe welfare activities, Group insur- 
ance, dental and medical care and pen- 
sions. 

Alert top executives are urgently 
aware that to discharge fully their trus- 
tee responsibilities they must spare no 
effort to satisfy themselves that full pro- 
ductive value is received in return for 
each dollar disbursed for office output. 


One Executive Approach to 
This Problem 

If the insurance executive is to be sat- 
isfied in this way, he must have the 
benefit of intensive review and study, at 
periodic intervals, not of isolated organi- 
zational units or procedures, but of the 
entire integrated work pattern which 
forms the operations of the modern in- 
surance company. In recent years the 
practice of conducting regular audits of 
office operations has been increasing in 
favor with insurance executives. These 
studies are called variously “general sur- 
veys” or “operations audits.” 


Operation Falls Into Five Categories 


An office operations audit differs from 
the usual departmental or functional sur- 
vey in that it encompasses a complete 
examination of all office operations and 
activities at the same time. And, while 
the financial audit concerns itself pri- 
marily with verifying the authenticity 
and propriety of the accounts and ac- 
counting treatment, the operations audit 
is concerned with objectively appraising 
the effectiveness of each activity of the 
office in terms of generally accepted 
standards of accomplishment and _per- 
formance. 

Broadly speaking, problems of insur- 
ance office management will usually fall 
into five categories: policies, organiza- 
tion, procedure, personnel and progress. 

It is usually more productive to con- 
sider all of these factors together for a 
department or a_ functional division. 
Through so doing, some guaranty will 
be obtained that the various organiza- 
tions and procedures in a company are 
compact, related to each other where 
necessary, and form a coordinated work 
pattern. Unless all the factors are ex- 
amined together there is a danger that 
the organization structure and_ pro- 
cedures will be inefficient, duplicating 
and costly—regardless of how much 
modern office machinery or equipment 
is employed. 

Necessity of Team Work 

For example, there is the case of a 
very progressive life insurance company, 
in which the president and all of his key 
executives were most anxious to keep up 
with the latest developments in office 
management and office devices. How- 
ever, the department heads functioned 
independently with respect to office or- 
ganization and procedures, each being 
completely responsible for all such work 
in the groups under his control. The 
statistical department had an extensive 


By Epwarp F. O"TooLe 
Partner in O’Toole Associates, Queens Village, N. Y. 


lation to each other. Every element 
involved—policy, organization and pro- 
cedures—had not been given proper con- 
sideration, with the results as outlined. 
Each department head had done some 
very constructive work in streamlining 
his organization and procedures, but it 
took an objective study to determine 
the best procedure in terms of cost, 
accuracy and speed. 
Analysis Techniques Vary 

In the conduct of an operations audit 
a consultant may use many techniques, 
each of which contributes some impor- 
tant sidelight on the area under review. 
While each of the techniques used has a 
particular value, it is not always neces- 
sary or practicable to use every one in 


punched card installation; the account- 
ing department was completely mecha- 
nized; the treasurer’s department had a 
keysort system of its own. Examination 
developed the fact that the treasurer 
compiled certain cost statistics as a re- 
sult of his disbursement work; the comp- 
troller made extensive cost computations 
as a result of his voucher preparation 
and account distribution work; the 
statistical department kept over-all cost 
records that completely duplicated the 
work of the other two departments. 
This is an illustration of a case where 
intensive work had been done on each 
individual organization and procedure; 
yet, all of the operations had not been 
completely analyzed and studied in re- 











Unchanging Childhocd 


Children 
follow the leader—happy voices singing “Ring 


jumping rope, playing hopscotch, 
Around A’Rosies” and “Farmer in the Dell” — 
the same games and songs that Grandmother 
knew when she was a child. The scene has 
‘changed, but children at heart are the same. 
Their need of security, like their love of play, 
is unchanging generation after generation. 
And through the years, the steadfast institution 
of life insurance has helped loving parents to 
provide it. 
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the conduct of a study. What is impor- 
tant is the determination of the combj- 
nation to be used for each study—a mat. 
ter of judgment that can be decided only 
by the consultant in the light of his own 
experience and practice. 

None of these techniques are origi- 
nal with us. They have all been used 
in industry and in some insurance or- 
ganizations. Nor are they even neces- 
sarily the best techniques. We do know 
however, that they have worked for ys 
and the companies in which they have 
been used. 


Policy Procedure Must Be Up-to-Date 


One of the basic items concerns the 
operating policies which are being used. 
This is an extremely important element, 
and one which is usually overlooked in 
ordinary methods studies. Important 
savings and improvements have been 
made by a change in the operating policy 
without touching upon either organiza- 
tion or procedures. An operations audit 
can highlight any inconsistencies or in- 
adequacies in existing policies and indi- 
cate possible remedies. It can emphasize 
actions of subordinates which are con- 
trary to established policy, or analyze in- 
stances which indicate facts that support 
a recommendation for a proposed change 
of policy. Policy questions which arise 
may be similar to those listed below: 

(a) Are the policies of the top man- 
agement clearly understood with rela- 
tion to the principal activities of the 
office, such as underwriting, account- 
ing, auditing, personnel, etc.? 

(b) Are these policies clearly set 
forth in writing to the interested par- 
ties so that no misunderstanding can 
result ? 

(c) Is complete compliance obtained 
with all of the expressed policies? 

(d) Are there any policies which 
are outmoded and unsuited to efficient 
operation under present conditions? 


Organization Charts and Questionnaires 


The organization structure is of the 
utmost importance, since it is the basis 
for all responsibilities and authorities 
exercised throughout the office. It can 
best be studied by using organization 
charts, which are pictures in_ outline 
form of the unit being studied. They are 
most useful when supplemented by brief 
write-ups of duties and responsibilities 
or with organization manuals. Organi- 
zation questionnaires are frequently used 
to facilitate such studies. 

The key points to which special atten- 
tion are given in operations audits are: 

(a) Are fundamental principles ot 
organization violated? 

(b) Is there a control exercised over 
changes and expansion of organization 
structure? 

(c) Is there an organization manual 
and plan for growth established? 

(d) Is this plan readily available to 
all personnel ? 

(e) Are there any frictions or dis- 
turbances among personnel which 
might be remedied by better organl- 
zation ? 

When a company does not have an 
organization structure that is well de- 
fined and completely coordinated, the 
problem of administration becomes inh- 
nitely more complex. Then the “strong 
men in the company (and every company 
has them) seize upon functions and re- 
sponsibilities without regard to the rela- 
tionship which they have to the func- 
tions already assigned to them, and the 
less aggressive executives find their 
(Continued on Page 140) 
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FIFTY-FIFTH YEAR 
of Dependable a 


Ww 


* The State Life Insurance Company of In- 
dianapolis is a mutual, legal-reserve company 
founded September 5, 1894 . Has paid 
$162.000.000 to Policyowners and Benefici- 
aries... Holds over $70,000,000 in Assets for 
their benefit... Has over $206.000,000 Insur- 
ance in Force . . . Writes male and female 
lives ages one day to sixty-five years on a wide 
range. of up-to-date plans .. . Offers State Life 
Dependable Service through trained Repre- 
sentatives in twenty-one states . .. The State 
Life advances steadily in 1948 for another 
year of progress. 
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THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 

















40 YEARS 


of Dependable Policyowner Service 


Our Company has paid over $15,990,821 to 
policyowners and beneficiaries since organiza- 
tion in October, 1908. 


Our present assets are in excess of 


$17,000,000. 


A strong, progressive company. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 











How to Write A Million Dollars A Year 


Thomas B. Sweeney, Sr. of the 
Thomas B. Sweeney Agency, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, Wheeling, W. 
Va., has seen a lot of insurance agents 
operate since he entered life insurance 
in 1895 at the age of 21, and the 
oftener he has observed them the more 
convinced he is that any agent can 
achieve success and increase his pro- 
duction if he really wants to do so and 


Underwood & Underwood 
SWEENEY, SR. 


THOMAS B. 


will follow a few rules. Although he 
has written books, including one of 
poetry, he is not a mere academician or 
theoretician which he demonstrated at 
the age of 25 when he paid for $1,000,000. 
His most recently written book is pub- 
lished by Harper & Bros., and is called 
“Life Underwriting as a Professional 
Career.” 

As to the feat of writing a million, 
he recently told members of the agency, 
in its periodical, “The Wheel—Keep 
It Rolling,” that he has seen other men 
in the agency pay for a million or 
more, “and apparently without any 
more extension than many of you agents 
are putting forth at the present time. 
It is altogether a question of learning 
the trick; concentrating on the objec- 
tive; paying the price. It is not a 
miracle—it is just getting the proper 
viewpoint, being clever and industrious.” 

As an example, he says that 20 
policies for $50,000 each will do it, or 
10 policies for $100,000 each. 


Argues for Concentration on Smaller 
Cases 


“But experience proves,” he cautions, 
“that these big cases are too uncertain 
and that no wise agent can depend upon 
big cases alone. It is my opinion that 
the million dollar producer in this terri- 
tory must pay for about 100 cases, or an 
average of two a week to accomplish 
this supreme objective.” 

As few can reach the supreme goal, 
there is really no excuse in his opinion 
for falling below the Quarter Million 
Dollar Club membership if an agent 
has ambition, and without a goal a 
career in life production is futile. 

As to how the average good agent 
can improve his production Mr. Sweeney 
says first he must bear in mind that the 
main reason he is in business is to 
earn a living for himself and his family. 
The way to reach this objective, and 
the only way, is to pay the price in 
hard work and intelligent planning. The 
agent has always a big break in the 
fact that life insurance provides an 





excellent opportunity for serving others 
and that’s a fine position to be in. 

The quicker an agent learns that time 
is an asset the better, and that time 
must be intelligently invested, 

“As a rule, we work forty hours a 
week,” he said. “If that is really the time 
consumed in the making of contacts 
interviews, final sale, at least an aver. 
age of one case a week should be 
closed. And we should avoid getting jnto 
ruts.” 

There are at least ten questions an 
agent should keep before him. Why am 
I in business ? How am I using my time? 
If, after forty hours I have obtained 
no worthwhile results, how can | change 
my methods so that I will click? If 
I am in a rut, how can I emerge? Have 
I been concentrating in too limited a 
field, and would it not help if I made 
more trips to outlying districts? Would 
joint work solve the problem? Is my 
specialization one for which I am not 
best fitted? What constitutes my com- 
ponents for success? How can I find 
better opportunity ? How can I increase 
my enthusiasm? 


The Sweeney Family 

Thomas B. Sweeney, Sr., who is tak- 
ing life more leisurely, makes his per- 
manent home now in Washington, D, C. 
He belongs to a family long active in 
affairs of West Virginia. His grand- 
father, one of the founders of Wheeling, 
about a century ago was a State Sen- 
ator. Thomas B. Sweeney, Sr., was made 
manager of the Equitable Society’s West 
Virginia agency more than forty-six 
years ago. The agency is the oldest and 
largest in the state. 

His two sons, Thomas B., Jr., and 
John F., run the executive end of the 
agency. Thomas B., Jr., received high 
honors at St. Paul’s, Concord, N. H, 
and in 1926 was graduated from Yale 
with first honors, specializing in United 
States history, government and _ eco- 
nomics. For three years after graduating 
from Yale he was a staff writer, first 
on Time magazine and then on the 
New York Herald-Tribune. While with 
the latter paper he was assigned to 
cover LaGuardia’s first campaign for 
Mayor and gained his first practical 
schooling in politics through constant 
day and night association with that 
dynamic character. Returning to Wheel- 
ing he entered life insurance, three 
years later being made the Equitable’s 
district manager for northern West 
Virginia. In 1939 he became president 
of the Wheeling Life Underwriters As- 
sociation. Becoming interested in poli- 
tics, he was elected president of the 
Young Republican Club of his county. 
In 1938 he was elected State Senator 
by a large majority. His record in the 
Senate won wide approval, his labor 
record helped win him a large follow- 
ing. He ran for United States Senator 
but was defeated by such a close vote 
that there was talk for a time of con- 
testing the election. 

John F. Sweeney attended Friends 
School in Washington, Hill School and 
Oxford University. In athletics he was 
prominent, playing football and baseball 
and being a swimmer. In England he 
was a member of the Oxford University 
boxing team for three years. On his 
21st birthday he joined the Equitable as 
an agent, became a_ field assistant, 
cashier's department, Wheeling in 1930, 
then supervisor at large and in 1932 
was made a partner in the Sweeney 
agency. In 1935 he became field assis- 
tant and district manager at Charles- 
ton, W. Va 

In World War II, he was a lieutenant 
commander with Fleet Wing II, Pacific 
Area. At the present time he is de- 
veloping Maryland territory and the 
northeastern section of West Virginia 
for the Equitable Society. 
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A Century-Old General Agency 


St. Louis Appointment Made by Connecticut Mutual 
When Covered Wagons Traveled Great American Desert; 


Stratford Lee Morton General Agent Since 1912 


The St. Louis general agency of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, now conducted 
bv Stratford Lee Morton and Associates, 
started in 1848, six years before the 
first railroad reached the Mississippi 
River and two years after the founding 
in 1846 of the life insurance company. 
It is the oldest life insurance agency in 
continuous operation west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, but is geared to modern 
methods as it has been the policy of 
Stratford Lee Morton to build with 
young men and women trained in his 
and the company’s concepts of the busi- 


ness. He took over its direction in 
january, 1912. Its production average 
for the past twenty years has been 


$3,500,000 annually for Connecticut Mu- 
tual in addition to $500,000 surplus busi- 
ness placed with other companies. Its 
peak was in 1938 when it produced $6,- 
500,000. 

When the Connecticut Mutual opened 
its St. Louis office it was in the days 
when covered wagons. started their 
pilgrimages across the great American 
Desert with Independence, Mo., as the 
point of departure. 


Henry Stagg First Appointee 


Henry Stagg was the first agent to be 
appointed in St. Louis. The agency took 
quarters in a two-story building at cor- 
ner of Main and Vine. That was in 
summer of 1848 when St. Louis had 
become the great emporium of the upper 
Mississippi River and was a fast-grow- 
ing, aggressive community which in 1835 
was a mere fur trading post. At the 
time of Stagg’s appointment St. Louis 
had 60,000 people and was second to 
New Orleans in trading importance. Be- 
sides its advantages as a commercial port 
and depot of American Fur Co. St. 
Louis carried on a valuable trade with 
Santa Fe and the Mexican States by 
means of wagon trains across the desert. 

There were no railroads at this period 
west of Cincinnati. Most of the trade 
intercourse with the East was by steam- 
boat on the Ohio from Pittsburgh, then 


the eastern gateway to the West. At 
almost any season of the year up to 
100 steamboats could be counted along 
the St. Louis levee, destined either 
for New Orleans, or along the Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries, the Ohio, 
Missouri and Illinois rivers. Today, 


while the picturesque old packets of the 
“good old days” no longer carry cargoes 
into and from St. Louis, the present 
towboats and their barges transport a 
far greater volume of goods and ma- 
terials in a month than all the steamers 


could handle in a year. 

When the Connecticut Mutual Life 
entered St. Louis, there were a num- 
ber of local life insurance companies 
headed by prominent St. Louisians, 
which have since passed out of ex- 
istence 

West Opens Up 

Some may consider it a remarkable 
circumstance that an Eastern life in- 
surance company, founded in Hartford 


hardly two years before, the first life 
company chartered in the state of Con- 
necticut, should decide to establish an 
agency along the Western frontier of 
the country. But a study of the history 
of that period gives an insight into the 
thinking of the officers of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual, who undoubtedly were 








By Davin F. Barrett 
St. Louis Correspondent 


imbued with the expansion spirit that 
was rampant throughout the country. 
The Oregon question had been settled 
the year the company was founded 
and Texas had been annexed after years 
of agitation resulting in the war with 
Mexico. The successful conclusion of 
that conflict had seen the purchase from 
Mexico of what is now New Mexico, 


Edwyn Portrait 
STRATFORD LEE MORTON 


Arizona and California. Iowa and Wis- 
consin had just been admitted to the 
Union. Gold was discovered in California 
in 1848 and just when the Connecticut 
Mutual Life opened its agency here, 
thousands of men and women rushed 
pell-mell into that New Eldorado bent 
on making hasty fortunes. The Con- 
necticut Mutual and other companies of 
that day were called upon to issue in- 
surance on the lives of those going to 
California. In the first days of the 
“gold rush” the Connecticut Mutual 
charged an additional 144% premium to 
cover the risk involved in the journey 
across the country, but these risks were 
such an experiment the company officials 
did not feel justified in assuming such 
additional hazards and it soon dis- 
continued writing insurance on the gold 
seekers. The Connecticut Mutual’s limit 
for one life at that time was $5,000. 


Company’s First Ad in St. Louis 


Henry Stagg was a man of consider- 
able business experience. He appreciated 
that the successful man must practice 
what he preaches, for in one of his 
early letters dated December 6, 1848, he 
wrote: “I have thought that I would 
make a commencement in the life de- 
partment by insuring my own life and 
accordingly enclose the application for 
which please send a policy. I shall prob- 
ably send you other applications soon.” 
The problems that then confronted the 


company and its frontier agency be- 
come apparent when it is recalled that 
it took from four to six weeks to get 
a reply from the home office, every 
letter having to go by stage or boat 
between St. Louis and Pittsburgh. 

Stagg as one of his first acts placed 
an advertisement in the Missouri Re- 
publican, the city’s big newspaper of 
the period. A fair-sized ad appeared in 
the November 18, 1848, issue of that 
publication. The text of that advertise- 
ment is most interesting. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

with a Perpetual Charter and Ade- 

quate Guarantee Fund. Holds out ad- 

vantages to the public, not exceeded 

by any Company, and equalled by 

very few in the United States. 
Eliphalet A. Bulkley, President, 
Elisha B. Pratt, Vice President, 
Guy R. Phelps, Secretary. 


The following are among the bene- 


fits conferred by insurance in this 
office. 

Annual division of Profits: Pre- 
miums amounting to $50, one half 
cash, the balance in approved notes. 

Insurance effected in this office 
upon the life of the husband free 
from all demands of creditors. 

Creditors may insure the lives of 


debtors, and debtors their own lives 
for the benefit of creditors. 

Naval and Military Officers, Masters 
and Mates of Boats, Vessels, and in- 
deed all classes, may at this office 
secure their families against want at 
the lowest rates of premium. 

Insurance may be effected with this 
company against the dangers of a 
voyage by sea, without taking out a 
Life Policy. 

Pamphlets, blank forms of applica- 
tion, and all papers necessary for full 
information on the subject of Life 
Insurance, always to be had at the 
office of Henry Stagg, agent, 112 Main 
Street. 


Just about the time Stagg was begin- 
ning operations there came un- 
precedented attacks of Asiatic cholera 
in St. Louis. It made its first appearance 
during late December, 1848, and in the 
following seven months the deaths from 
this dread disease totaled 4,573, com- 
pared with 2,872 deaths from all other 
causes. It produced the first death 
claims paid by the Connecticut Mutual 
in St. Louis. Two years later, on the 
night of May 1, 1850, a fire broke out 
on the Steamer White Cloud, lying at 
the foot of Cherry Street, and later 
spread to twenty-three other steamers 
and also to the wharf from Cherry 
Street to the head of Duncan’s Island, 
the aggregate property losses in build- 
ings, steamers and merchandise being 
$6,102,290. 

So it is apparent that the Connecticut 
Mutual Life and its agent, Mr. Stagg, 
were severely tested in many ways from 
the very outset. They also experienced 
many other trials and troubles of vari- 


ous sorts before Stagg’s resignation as 
general agent in 1864. 

On May 20, 1861, Stagg notified the 
company that Eastern Exchange was 
selling at 15%. Phelps replied that the 
company could not take depreciated cur- 
rency for premiums any longer and ad- 
vised Stagg to purchase Eastern drafts 
at the lowest current rates. It is rather 
interesting that the heavy Eastern Fx- 
change caused by the depreciation of 
the local currency led the Connecticut 
Mutual to make its first investments in 
St. Louis. 

The Connecticut Mutual’s general 
agents in St. Louis from the time of 
Stage’s resignation in 1864 to 1907 were 
all men prominent in the business life of 
the city. including: 1864 to 1869, Crosby 
W. Ellis, Edwin T. Sherman, Hodges 
& Pedlar; 1869 to 1874, Capt. William 
R. Hodges; 1874 to 1877, George L. 
Wright; 1877 to 1886, A. B. Denton: 
1886 to 1890, Kauffman & Ryan; 180 
to 1895, Nathan Kauffman; 1895 to 
1899, Charles J. Gore; 1899 to 1906, 
Edgar M. Wooley, and 1906 to 1907, 
Frederick W. Taylor. 

Because of the Connecticut Mutual's 
fight against the Tontine system with 
its attendant extravagance it was im- 
possible to build up an agency organiza- 
tion in St. Louis and as a consequence 
from 1869 to 1907 it operated on a 
one-man agency basis there. 


Armstrong Legal Action Helped Com- 
pany Progress 


The enactment by New York State 
of the Armstrong Law in 1906 brought 
about the things for which Col. Jacob 
L. Greene, then president of the Con- 
necticut Mutual, had labored for thirty 
years, and the company came into its 
own and experienced a remarkable or- 
ganization growth immediately there- 
after. 

On July 26, 1907, Simon D. Jones was 
appointed the company’s general agent 
in St. Louis and began immediately to 
build a local organization. In December, 
1911, when he resigned to accept another 
general agency for the Connecticut Mu- 
tual, he had built up an agency which 
in 1911 paid for seven times the busi- 
ness that had been produced in St. 
Louis the year before his appointment. 

In May, 1908, Mr. Jones inserted an 
advertisement in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat and, as an after-thought, he 
placed at the bottom of the ad these 
words: “We have permanent positions 
for energetic and ambitious solicitors in 
the St. Louis office; young men of 
high order of intelligence, morality and 
culture.” 


How Morton Went With Company 


The ad attracted the attention of @ 
young student at Washington University 
in St. Louis, so he decided to call on 
Mr. Jones. The student was Stratford 
Lee Morton but it is doubtful if he 
thought at the time that it would lead 
to his eventually becoming one of the 
outstanding life insurance men in the 
country. He had been with the Common- 
wealth Trust Co. for two months but 
banking didn’t have much appeal. _ 

Born December 14, 1887, at Dixon, 
Ill, the son of a traveling hardware 
salesman, Robert Lee Morton, he was 
educated in the public schools of 5t. 

(Continued on Page 132) 
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current John Hancock advertisement which indicates how the spirit of American inde- 
pendence is fostered and strengthened by Life Insurance. So that these benefits may be shared by 


all, the John Hancock offers life insurance in all its forms: life, endowment and term policies, 


surance, retirement income policies, annuity contracts, and all plans of group coverage. 
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Innes, Losing Arm, Picked 


Life Insurance for Career 


Russell P. Innes, Great-West Life, 
Detroit, a member of that company’s 
President’s Club, went into life insur- 
ance after losing his right arm. It 
seemed a field where he could succeed 
despite his disability. In 1926 he was 


employed as an elevator mechanic and 
was making a fair living. 


He had just 


RUSSELL P. INNES 


returned from a vacation trip on which 
he had spent $800, the first real vaca- 
tion he had ever had. Let him tell the 
story from there on: 

“IT returned from that vacation broke, 
and six days later came my accident. 
My arm was amputated three times. 
I was out of the hospital in six weeks 
and back to work running an elevator 
while under construction at the end of 
eight weeks from the date of my acci- 
dent. I knew this was temporary work 
and that it could not support me in the 
future. 

“In looking around I tried to select 
a position which I could do with one 
hand equally as well as the average 
man could do with two. Against the 
wishes of my wife and my close friends 
I selected life insurance as a career. By 
accident I happened to come across a 
good friend of mine and asked him 
about a good company. That is why I 
landed in my present company in 1927. 
I might add here that my wife offered 
to go to work to help defray expenses, 
and that I refused to let her as I felt 
it was my job to support her. In mak- 
ing a decision to go into the life insur- 
ance business against what seemed to 
be great odds I knew I had certain 
qualifications: a willingness to work; 
an urge to study my new vocation; and 
a desire to see that all my prospects 
and clients got a square break. I knew 
only a few persons in Detroit as I had 
come to the city a stranger after leav- 
ing the Army at the end of the first 


World War. 
A Sales Approach 


“My objective was at least fifty-two 
applications a year. The Gold Book 
has asked me to tell my most effective 
sales talk. It is based on the fact that 
young men are the future buyers of in- 
surance. I approach a father of a young 

aan and say: 

“Mr. Jones: You want to do some- 
thing practical and sensible for your 
son, something which will improve his 
future. I tl the greatest and most 
worthwhile gift is an insurance contract 
which will also acquaint him with the 
advantages of thrift. You are protect- 
ing his future insurability. Good habits 
formed when one is young remain 
through life. If you give him bonds he 
might later cash them for a new auto- 
mobile or make some purchase of a 
Juxury nature which he cannot afford. 








Stratford Lee Morton 
(Continued from Page 130) 


Louis and Washington University, from 
which he graduated in 1910. ; 

As a result of his interview with Agent 
Jones, “Strat” signed his first Con- 
necticut Mutual contract on May 13, 
1908, and he wrote $52,000 during his 
first four months. He returned to Wash- 
ington University on September 1, 1908, 
and during that year, as in the two 
previous years, he took part in all school 
activities, playing halfback on the foot- 
ball team that year. In July, 1909, he 
resumed his life insurance work and in 
the remaining six months of that year 
led all of the salesmen of the company 
in the United States in number of poli- 
cies sold, although there were some who 
wrote a greater volume of paid for 
business. But the next year he was the 
Connecticut Mutual’s national leader 
in both number of cases and _ total 
business paid for. 


Was Company’s First Million Dollar 
Writer 


In 1911, when he was a _ supervisor 
under Mr. Jones, Morton’s unit wrote 
$1,000,000 of the $1,500,000 paid for busi- 
ness of the agency. He was the first 
agent of the Connecticut Mutual to pay 
for $1,000,000 in one year, in 1923, when 
he paid for $1,742,000 of new business. 

He has paid for a million or more 





The insurance contract is always an 
asset. When your son gets married, and 
later you become a grandfather, I can 
assure you that his early years will not 
be an easy road with a lot of surplus 
funds. Therefore, at that time we will 
be glad to add a family protection rider 
to his personal insurance for a nominal 
cost. You will then see how fully ap- 
preciative he will be of the thoughtful- 
ness you have displayed for his future.’” 


in several years since that time, his total 
personal sales since 1908 being well in 
excess of $25,000,000. He served on the 
first advisory board of Connecticut Mu- 
tual General Agents and became a CLU 
in 1941. 

For the past thirty-five years, Morton 
has been a leading exponent of income 
insurance, and has spoken, written about 
and practiced it. He also is recognized 
as an authority on all forms of business 
insurance and in 1943 added a depart- 
ment of employe plans, pension, profit- 
sharing and incentive plans to the serv- 
ice of his agency. 

Mr. Morton has always sought young 
men and young women wishing to make 
life insurance their life’s career, and 
he is proud of the large number of 
successful personal producers, general 
agents and company executives that he 
brought into the business. Included are 
six who attained the million dollar a 
year class as producers. 


14 Were in World War II 


Morton had an agency organization 
of twenty-four when this country en- 
tered World War II, and fourteen of 
his best producers were soon with the 
armed forces in various parts of the 
world. One became a lieutenant colonel, 
two captains and five lieutenants. Only 
one of the fourteen is now with the 
agency, revealing the ravages of war 
on his organization. 

Death from time to time has also 
deprived him of key producers. One 
who passed away was Mrs. James Mc- 
Cluney, who paid for $1,500,000 her first 
years in the business. 


One of his most interesting new re- 
cruits for life insurance was his late 
father, Robert Lee Morton, who for 
many years had been a star salesman 
for the Simmons Hardware Co., rising to 
a vice presidency of that concern, with 
which he was connected when the son 
signed up with the Connecticut Mutual. 
Robert Lee Morton was 52, when he 
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Commentary 


MONEY'S WORTH AND MORE 


If you had your choice of attending a high school football 
game or a nationally publicized college football contest you 
would undoubtedly choose the latter. You would choose it 
because the atmosphere surrounding a college game is more 
magnetic and animated—in short, you would be getting your 


Your prospect wants to get more than his money’s worth 
too. He can get just his money’s worth from any life under- 
writer because mathematically all policies are equal. But he can 
get more than his money’s worth if he sees the “Big Game’— 
if he deals with the life underwriter who is prominent in his 
community, respected in his profession, and so competent and 
well informed that his services are of genuine value to the 


When you increase your stature as a citizen and as a life 
underwriter, you give your clients more for their money! 


Insurance in Force—June 30, 1948 — $367,237,298 
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turned to life insurance as a new career 
He died several years ago. : 

The full-time contracts for the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life in St. Louis 
August 1, 1948, show the following con- 
nected with Stratford Lee Morton and 
Associates: Paul R. French, brokerage 
supervisor; D. Pierce Haller, field super. 
visor; Caldwell Drummond, district 
agent; Irven M. Barker, CLU, Thomas 
D. Clayton, Mrs. Chauncey V. Gallaway 
Walter N. Jung, Richard F. Meyer 
I. Newton Miller, Leo I. Miller, Harry 
L. Murray, Frank J. Petelik, Jr, Dry 
L. Pippin, Nelson M. Pope, CLU, Wi] 


Shelly, Mrs. Tesse B. Werner, Mrs 
Minnie H. Woodward and Bruce S 
Zachritz. : 


In addition the agency has some part- 
time agents operating out-state. 


Interest in Civic Life 


Morton has always been interested in 
civic affairs and has taken a leading 
part in the civic activities of St. Louis, 
He was one of the fifteen delegates- 
at-large who wrote the new Constitution 
for Missouri in 1943 and 1944, and cur- 
rently he is leading the movement to 
bring another World’s Fair to St Louis. 
He was St. Louis chairman of the Na- 
tional Municipal League’s Conference in 
St. Louis in 1941; and a member of the 
National Municipal League. He also js 
or has been a member of the advisory 
council, Illinois Historical Library; 
chairman, board of trustees, St. Louis 
Academy of Science; director-at-large 
of United Charities and a division chair- 
man in several years; a leader in the 
War Chest drives and of the Civic Needs 
and National Affairs Committee of the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce; a 
director of the Chamber of Commerce; 
a past director of the Sales Managers’ 
Bureau of St. Louis; an officer of the 
Trade Group School; a director of the 
St. Louis Better Business Bureau for 
seventeen years; a member of the Ad- 
visory Board of Washington University 
Art School; a trustee of the St. Louis 
County Historical Society and former 
trustee, Missouri History Society. He 
was the first president of the William 
Clark Society of St. Louis and trustee 
of the Artists Guild of St. Louis. He 
has also been active through the years 
in the affairs of the Life Underwriters 
Association of St. Louis, the General 
Agents and Managers Association and 
the CLU Chapter. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club since 1910 and 
is a 32 degree Mason. His hobbies are 
horseback riding and the collection of 
early Americana, which is reflected by 
the artistic Colonial layout of his agency 
offices. The agency has jurisdiction over 
eastern Missouri and southern Illinois. 

On July 14, 1923, there was organized 
a corporation known as the Estate Plan- 
ning Corporation of Missouri, to supple- 
ment the work of the St. Louis agency. 
Those men who demonstrate a_pro- 
ficiency in their knowledge of corpora- 
tion, income and inheritance tax insur- 
ance and its adaptability to the needs 
of their clients, qualify as representa- 
tives of this specialized service. 

One hundred years may be only a 
second in eternity but the business sold 
in that passage of those years is ap- 
parent from aé_ recent advertisement 
placed in the St. Louis newspapers by 
Stratford Lee Morton and Associates 
and headed: “From One Centenarian to 
Another.” 

It revealed that only nine St. Louis 
business concerns, other than the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life agency, have re- 
tained their identity and withstood the 
vicissitudes of the century. St. Louis 
University, the Mercantile Library and 
the Merchants were in the center of 
the city’s activities when the agency 
was established by Henry Stagg, and 
they also are still flourishing organiza- 
tions today. 


This time is as good as any other if 
we but know what to do with it. 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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Agency Covers 32 ‘Towns and Villages 


By Cuares D. SPENCER 


Chicago 


Thousands of life insurance men know 
John D. Moynahan because of his ac- 
tivities with the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, of which he is sec- 
retary, but comparatively few of the 
insurance men outside of Chicago know 
him in his major role as manager of 
the Metropolitan Life’s west suburban 
agency at Berwyn, a suburb of Chicago. 

He has been in insurance atmosphere 
from boyhood as his father was an 
outstanding manager of Metropolitan in 
New England up to his retirement a few 
years ago. John D., now 4, started as 
; the Metropolitan’s district 
office at Mass., in 1922. 


Later, he became an agent and prog- 


a clerk in 
Springfield, 


ressed through various field posts until 
he got in 1935 the post he now holds. 
Prior to becoming Berwyn manager he 
had been territorial field supervisor with 
offices in Chicago. In that post Mr. 
Moynahan acted as resident home office 
representative. Thus he received a-thor- 


ough background in the duties and prob- 
lems of management through his close 
contacts with managers in the territory, 
especially in the Chicago area. 
Often Honored by Insurance Men 
In 1938 he became head of Chicago 
CLU chapter. In 1940 he headed the 
Life Agency Managers of Chicago. In 
1941 he was elected president of na- 
tional chapter of CLU and during his ad- 
ministration it became the American 
Society of CLU. In 1944 he was elected 
president of Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters. He became a trustee o! 
' 
| 


NALU: has headed the Community 
Chest campaign, both in Berwyn where 
his office is located and in La Grange 


where he lives with his wife and two 
children. He is an officer of his church’s 


men’s club and is director of Com- 


mercial National Bank of Berwyn. 

The west suburban agency which he 
operates for Metropolitan has_ thirty- 
four agents, four assistant managers, 
ten clerks, and a combined annual pre- 


exceeding $2,000,000. In 
addition to weekly and monthly pre- 
rium, accident and health and Group 
insurance, the agency produces between 
$4.500,000 and $5,000,000 of Ordinary new 
business annually 
His agency starts at Cicero and ends 
at the Cook County line. His men cover 
a total of thirty-two suburban towns 
and villas and a large semi-rural area. 
He aims as t ssible to select men 
who live are well known in the 
area where 1 
Close Contact With Agents 


mium income 












makes it a point to 
room every Tuesday, 





be in 













Thursday lay mornings during 
the hour 1 f that the men are 
turnit in the accounts. During this 
period an average of between $10,000 


and $15,000 in premium collections are 
deposited with the cashier. The agents 
take up matters of correspondence and 
frequently dictate letters. Mr. Moyna- 
han’s four assistant managers are inter- 
viewing the men under their supervision 
and being consulted on various field 
problems 

During my visit to the agency I noted 
contact Mr. Moynahan had 

a his knowledge of their 
heir families, their 


rec ords. 


the close 


with the m 
persona 


| 
il 
objectives, 





The great majority of those in Mr. 
agency 


Moynahan’s have been with 


Metropolitan for ten years or more. 
The agent with the longest service (and 
the only one longer than Mr. Moyna- 
han) has twenty-eight years with the 
company; another has been twenty-five 
years on the same debit. Several more 
have had over twenty years on the same 
debit. These veterans, who year after 
year turn in creditable records from a 
group of only 500 or so families, are 
now insuring the children of men and 
women whom they insured when they 
(the parents) were infants themselves. 
Out of the thirty-nine in the agency, 
including Mr. Moynahan and his assis- 
tant managers, thirty-three are members 
of the company’s Ordinary leaders clubs. 
Practically all of the remaining six men 
are in their first or second year in the 
business. The average Ordinary policy 
placed in the agency is about $4,500. In 
a territory such as Mr. Moynahan’s, a 
successful agent must have a_ broad 
spread of knowledge to handle situa- 
tions from a small weekly policy to a 
business insurance or estate case. As 
his Ordinary volume runs higher than 
the average general agency of a strictly 
Ordinary company needs and opportuni- 
ties for programing and analysis are 
frequent. To provide agents with expert 
advice, each assistant is a specialist as 
well as a junior partner in management. 
For example, one assistant manager is 
an expert on Ordinary programing; 
another on Industrial and monthly pre- 
mium problems. Mr. Moynahan makes 
a point of providing assistance on busi- 
ness insurance cases. As several cases 





JOHN D. MOYNAHAN 


for $100,000 of business insurance and 
one for $200,000 have been written re- 
cently, these specialty services are not 
just sidelines. Including this year’s rec- 
ords, the agency has developed ten 
debit men to the quarter million dollar 
level and a number of these are re- 
peaters this year. 


Carefully Organizes His Time 


In addition to his job as sales man- 
ager, Mr. Moynahan has general super- 
vision over all accounts, assisted, of 
course, by a competent office staff which 
handles the details. Routine problems 
in serving the needs of 75,000 policy- 
holders are multitudinous so there are 
few spare moments. 

The amount of time which Mr. Moy- 
nahan devotes to association work has 
obviously necessitated careful organiza- 
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HOME OFFICE: Empire Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana 


Ordinary Life — Industrial Life 
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Weekly Health and Accident Policies 
—-O— 
40 Years of Satisfactory Service to our Policyholders. 
—-O— 
Millions Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 


J. M. DRAKE, President 
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tion so that his office will function 
properly when he is away. Trustees are 
kept fully informed on the multitude of 
problems and projects handled by NALY 
so that a stack of letters, carbons, and 
special memos from headquarters con- 
stantly stream in. He likes to do little 
favors for his association friends as 
was evidenced while we were in his 
office. A phone call requested him to 
make some special arrangement at the 
St. Louis convention for two national 
committeemen who wanted a room near 
their state headquarters. 

As an able executive without the 
formidable, frustrative attitude so com- 
monly associated with busy top men 
Mr. Moynahan is able to keep things 
moving without sacrificing his natural 
interest in the little, commonplace 
aspects of his work which, although 
small in themselves, often loom large 
in the minds of his co-workers. 


$30,159 Average Policy 


For Burrows of Galt, Ont. 

By August 31 this year Carl W. Bur- 
rows of the Val Taylor agency, Occi- 
dental Life, Kitchener, Ontario, had 


paid for $1,900,166 of new business with 
an average policy of $30,159. He was 
Occidental’s 


volume production leader 
for 1946 and in 1947 
paid for $1,143,485, 

Mr. Burrows was 
manager of a wash- 
ing machine agency 
in Galt, Ont, The 
war stopped the 
manufacture of 
washing machines 
and he looked for 
a job. In October, 
1944, he signed with 
the Occidental. Un- 
der the guidance of 
Val Taylor and of 
W. Lockwood Mii- 

Carl W. Burrows ler, general mana- 

ger of Occidental 
for Canada, his progress became spec- 
tacular as in 1945 he became the com- 
pany’s top personal producer for Canada. 

Most of his sales are made in Family 
Protection, Five-Year Term and Coupon 
Savings. He sells mostly to business 
men in Galt, a manufacturing town of 
between 15,000 and 20,000 population 
which makes such varied products as 
tires and machinery, furniture and 
shoes, textiles and rugs. It is about 
sixty miles from London, Ontario, and 
along with Kitchener and Waterloo 
helps form a trio of well known insur- 
ance towns. 

Mr. Burrows does a large business 
from referred leads, and on such a lead 
sold a $44,000 Family Protection plan, 
cash with application. 

In a recent address he said: “Before 
we talk of anything else that insurance 
can do, such as provide for old age or 
build up an emergency fund, we should 
see that every family relying on our 
counsel is protected against the loss of 
its income for at least $100 a month. 
Indeed, not until he has accomplished 
that for every prospect and policyholder 
he knows can the conscience of a life 
insurance agent rest.” 

Sole sales aid of Mr. Burrows is a 
simple chart showing the cost per $1,000 
of the Family Protection policy, his 
specialty. Using that chart he called 
one day on three proprietors of fishing 
vessels in Port Dover, a Lake Erie 
town of 2,000 population. He walked in 
cold and before the day was done he 
had ‘sold them $240,000 of personal and 
business insurance. 


Cynicism 

The cynic is one who never sees a 
good quality in a man, and never fails 
to see a bad one. He is the human ow, 
vigilant in darkness and blind to light, 
mousing for vermin, and never seeing 
noble game. The cynic puts all human 
actions into two classes—openly bad 
and secretly bad—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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Lhe Yluton Cental is a Life insurance company, and 





“The offers a policy to cover every type of life insurance need for applicants 





Un from age 0 to age 65. In addition to all the usual Ordinary Life, Term, 





bre Endowment and Annuity plans, The Union Central issues Multiple 





‘a Protection...Premium Reduction...Juvenile insurance... Non-Convertible 








lead Term...Salary Savings... Pension Trust...and Group Permanent. 
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Babies Good Insurance Prospects 


By IRENE F. Morcan 
National Life of Vermont 


Babies are providing a growing field 
for the services of life insurance agents. 


This is borne out by statistics of the 
Institute of Life Insurance which re- 
ported not only that purchases of ju- 
venile insurance were nearly 10% greater 
in 1947 than in 1946, but also that the 
greatest gain was in insurance on the 
lives of children under age five. 


its. 





IRENE MORGAN 
Two of our major economic problems 
appear to be contributing to this ex- 
pansion of the juvenile insurance mar- 
ket. High taxes and low interest rates 
and the resulting difficulty of building 


up an estate to pass along to their chil- 


dren, and their awareness of 


inc reasing 


competition in the business and profes- 





sional world are apparently influencing 
parents to seek some other means of 
providing future material security for 
their sons and daughters. Whether or 
not the in in this class of business 
is due t he awakening realization of 
parents that life insurance holds the 


solution to their 
for further research. 
115 Companies Writing Children 
From Birth 
In 1942 just eighty-three 
companies were writing insurance on 
the lives of children from age zero. By 
1948 that number had increased to 115. 
A tew other companies arrange pro- 
tection from age one, and some addi- 
tional companies will insure from age 
five up. Plans offered cover a_ wide 
variety of both short and long term 
endowments and life forms. Time and 
favorable experience with this type of 
business have encouraged many compa- 
nies to increase the number of plans 
which they will write, particularly in the 


very early years. One of the popular 
| Irene Morgan 

| At an early age Irene Morgan 
found an outlet for her talents 


|through radio work with Yankee and 
| Columbia network stations, specializ- 
ling in continuity and _ broadcasting 
| daily. Work with summer theatricals 
| was thrown in for good measure. 
| Six years in radio business led to 
copywriting for a well-known Boston 
advertising agency after which came 
an opportunity to join National Life 
as an editor and copywriter for home 
|office publications. She has become 
one of the company’s sales promotion 


specialists. At same time she has 
kept her hand in radio by a weekly 
stint on the National’s program, 


broadcast locally from its own studios 
at Montpelier. 





educational 
at age 18. 


forms continues to be the 
endowment which matures 


It is thought by some authorities on 
the subject that the former reluctance 
of parents, particularly mothers, to pur- 
chase life insurance on their children 
was due to their interpretation of it as 
death insurance. Since few parents 
wished to feel that they would profit 
by the death of a child, comparatively 
few were interested in purchasing life 
insurance on their child’s life during 


problem is a matter 


Ordinary 


Agent’s Poor Advice Caused 


Gist to Enter Insurance 
Brooks Gist, Pacific Mutual Life, Tu- 
lare, Cal. wrote ninety-two applications 
from May 16 to June 15. He goes on the 
theory that every man is a prospect if 
the agent keeps track of him. He might 


not be willing to 
buy insurance to- 
day, but tomorrow 
is a different story 
as events in peo- 
ple’s lives are con- 
stantly changing, 
and the big change 
from an agent’s 


standpoint is when 
the prospect finds 
himself confronted 
with new responsi- 
bilities. 

This agent would 
rather write four 
applications for 
$5,000 each than 
one for $20,000. 
One reason: it fur- 
nishes opportunity for four friendships 
instead of one; and, therefore, addi- 
tional prospects for future business. 

20 Years a Farmer 

Mr. Gist was born on a farm near his 
present home in Tulare, a city of 10,000 
population. He is a high school gradu- 
ate, and spent twenty years farming. His 
reason for entering insurance was rather 
unique. It grew out of an unfortunate 
experience with his insurance for which 
an agent was responsible. 





Brooks Gist 


“Thereupon, I formed some definite 
opinions as to what an agent owes his 
client and his company,” said Mr. Gist. 


“The average client knows little about 
insurance, but banks on the agent’s ad- 
vice. The company also depends upon 
the agent’s integrity and honesty. | 
went into the business feeling fixed in 
the opinion that I would not recom- 
mend to a client the ownership of any 


insurance which I wouldn’t want to 
own if I were the client.” 
One significant thing about death 


claims in Mr. Gist’s opinion is that in more 
than half the death claims he has ob- 
served, the beneficiary says: “Hurry, 
because the money is. needed desper- 
ately.” Insurance benefits will continue 
to be needed as long as men and women 
die and leave persons not having ade- 
quate income. 





the early years of its availability. How- 
ever, continuing education on the part 
of the life insurance companies and the 
Institute of Life Insurance is effectively 
selling the public the idea that life in- 
surance offers material living benefits 
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to the Winners of 1948 Quality Award 


The 


quality 


Adantic Life, recognizing that 


underwriters, tribute to 
tinguished themselves by qualifying for 


quality awards winners for 1948. 


pays 


We are 


teen men for their ability as outstanding life underwriters. 


CLAYTON DEMAREST, JR. 
Baltimore Agency 


R. L. DOBIE W. B. 
Norfolk Agency 


R. N. FLICKINGER HARRY M. PIPER HORACE F. SHARP 
Norfolk Agency Bristol Agency Richmond Agency 
T. WHITT GREER W. R. REPASS R. BEN SUTTON 


South Boston Agency 


J. E. WILLIAMS 
Petersburg Agency 


ATLANTIC 


Organized 1899 


LIFE 


Directing the Way Toward Financial Security Since the Turn of the Century 


fourteen of its associates who have dis- 


GEORGE T. KING, JR. 
Richmond Agency 


McSPADDEN 
Bristol Agency 


Bristol Agency 


quality business can come only from 
a position among the select group of 


proud to recognize the following four- 


HENRY D. SALTER 
Walterboro, S. C. 


WILLARD S. SAWYER 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Greensboro Agency 


D. MOODY YEAGO 
Staunton, Va. 


INSURANCE CO. 


Richmond, Virginia 
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The Boston Mutual is continually in- 
creasing its Services to Policyholders, 
Significant of progress is that Family 
Income Insurance has been added to 
our 1948 Modern Policy Series and 
that Limits of Insurance have been 
increased 100%. 


THE BOSTON MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


Jay R. Benton, President 

















for the boy or girl: first, as training in 
thrift; second, as a source of funds for 
education, and third, as a financial start 
toward a future home or establishment 
in the business or professional world. 
Other important features which are 
being stressed in the promotion, com- 
pany-wise, of juvenile insurance are the 
protection of insurability which it offers 
and the creation of a permanent estate 
at a low rate which can be continued 
without hardship by the young man or 
woman starting out in adult life. 
Development of Programming 
Techniques 

Programming techniques employed by 
some companies today develop the sale 
of insurance on the lives of boys and 
girls by projecting the future needs of 
a child in the same terms used in pro- 
gramming a father. It has been the ex- 
perience of one of the large Eastern 
companies that while some parents feel 
the use of this technique is somewhat 
premature, it nevertheless serves to 

raise the parents’ sights and validate the 
necessity for larger purchases of life 
insurance on the lives of children. 

While the feeling is widely held that 
parents are most interested in arranging 
for life insurance coverage in the first 
year or two of a baby’s life, this same 
Eastern company has found that only 
40% of its juvenile business is sold on 
youngsters age zero to five, while the 
remaining 60% is sold on children, age 
six and over. 

The most perplexing thing about time 
is that you can’t stop it, but it can stop 
on you without warning. That’s why you 
never seem to have enough time to ac- 
complish all you intend to. And it is 
often why long range goals are not met. 

—Equitable Agency Items. 

There is nothing so powerful as truth; 

and often nothing so strange. 
—Daniel Webster. 


The times that try men’s souls are 
conquered by men who try. —Selected. 
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- ASpecial Business 7 
Insurance Plan 





a 
Plant ak equipment depreciation is an old loss of your kev MeN. its very flexibility permits [°° "°° *** saphena ne 
story to business heads. They recognize It ~ — you to divert its ase as emergencies or oppor- + 
they do something about it tunities occur Aud it can provide au extra ¢ CHECK FHESE CHIEE FEATURES . 
Yet what many business heads fail te recog- “incentive. for your Key MEN it management. to" OF THE METYAL SENEFIT sa 
mize_is that just ‘as their phint and equipment remain scith your company during their lifetinne. : SPECIAL BUSINESS INSURANCE PLAN * 
depreciate, so are their key sex depreciating . . 
Every tick of the clock brings closer the time The Mutual Benefit Representative —s grew carpacation for lees af manage 5 
when those KEY seen ~ who are carrying the — fy ut Your Service « Oh ey * 
mandigement load — will ne hinger he around. . x seve . honey Fewrve for emergencies oF ¢ 
. . : Yor Mutnal Benefit > ‘Petunities : 
You can't sop sr depreciation — bat you ‘on iat ~ Ebi Posasl ce Her wil actually + ¥ Provides for retirement ol ewectitives with i * 
nan de eens nt increase the vali of your business while afford > comes int beeping with theis living standards. * ‘ 
Protect Your Business Against ing you fall protection against the day when + + Lert for stock retirement and estate + : 
the Loss of Rev MEN the key men in your management are gone. . pevichat oe . 
« ¥ Provides salary coutionition to widow of + 
Today, alert business heads are turning to the Phone or drop a line to the Mutual Benefit + deceased evevutiy: . 
Mutoal Benefit Special Batsiness fsurance representative in voor city. He will be glad te * | pes fig parchane 56 temnvnaies got Pa 
Plan for protection ia the form of indemnity — give you full details, Or, if you prefer, send . by insured swith trateeshtp far his fandly. + a 
against the loss of xeY Sten in management. for descriptive booklet which explains this . . mr | 
Althongh the Plan is. built around the eventual Plan. Either way there is no obligation. Ce ee . eet 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1h 1865 @ NEWARK. NEW TERSEY 





THIS IS THE FIRST of our new business insurance 
advertisements . . . with another coming up in 
the November issue of Fortune, and still more 
to follow next year. 


As far as we can determine, this marks the first 
time that any company has supported its fieldmen 
with a business insurance campaign in a well- 
known national publication . . . more evidence 
that things are on the move at the Mutual Benefit. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED IN 1:8 45 NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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$3869.856.136 


Insurance in Force . . . a Gain of 
61% 


During the Years of 1946 & 1947 


Is that record of growth im- 
portant to you? Could be... if 
you have a good record as a 
personal producer and are 
ready to step out and build an 
agency of your own. 


Do you have organizational 
ability? Can you enlist, and 
direct men? Then why not 
give yourself a chance to 
magnify your abilities and 
your results by heading up 
your own office? 


~ 


‘ontinental Assurance... 
going places faster with one of 
the nation’s finest organiza- 
tions of aggressive producers 
... is ready to discuss an at- 
tractive agency plan with am- 
bitious agents now ready to 
give their initiative and abili- 
ties full play. 


One of Our Prominent 
General Agents Says: 
“I would choose C.A.C. be- 
cause I like its attitude of 
helping me make more money 
by satisfying old customers and 
more easily attracting new 

buyers.”” 


Ask for the attractive Agency 
Plan offered by one of Amer- 
ica’s fastest growing Life In- 
surance Institutions. 





aaa 
ASSURANCE>C 
cag aps: a pis 
aiilated wih’ 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 























Operating Objectives 
(Continued from Page 38) 


applicants. Underwriting is not static. 
For example, prior to the discovery of 
the sulfonamide drugs and_ penicillin, 
acute osteomyelitis was an extremely 
serious condition involving appreciable 
extra mortality. Hazardous recurrences 
and protracted disability long after ap- 
parent recovery were frequent, and 
necessitated substantial extra rating for 
many years. Today, through the use of 
these drugs, a high percentage of these 
cases is permanently cured in the initial 
attack and soon acceptable at standard 
rates. Failure to recognize these ad- 
vances would unduly penalize the insur- 
ing public. 
500% Ratings 
The adoption of higher substandard 


ratings and limits has materially in- 


creased the scope of life insurance serv- 


ice to the public. However, just because 
an applicant is rated 500% it does not 
follow that an insurance company can 
assume a high percentage of early death 
losses and still break even on a group 
r such cases. The erroneous impression 
is sometimes encountered that a 500% 
rating will cover even extremely serious 
physical impairments, where the expec- 
tation of life is either utterly unpre- 
dictable or only a few years at most. 
\ 500% mortality rating provides for 
five times the normal mortality rate. 
\ normal individual, age 35, has an 
expectancy of approximately — thirty- 
three The person subject to five 
tmes the normal mortality rate has an 
expectancy of sixteen years. In other 
words, the rating provides only for a 
decrease to half the normal expecta- 
tion of life. Even though a group of 
uch risks pays a substantial extra pre- 
ium, it is important to remember that 
on the average they must live sixteen 
vears if the company is to have satisfac- 
tory mortality on this group. 


years. 


Many Conditions Influence Mortality 


During periods of good mortality it 
is natural for underwriters to take pride 
in the fact, and some credit for the re- 
sult. During a period of high mortality, 
underwriters are also human enough to 
think that epidemic conditions, economic 
recession or even agency pressure for 
volume are the sole cause, rather than 
any shortcomings in the underwriting 
process. Neither of these views is cor- 
rect, because mortality is a composite 
picture influenced by the agent, the age 


Once in Banking, Watson 
Keeps Touch With Bankers 


For twenty-five years R. E. Watson, 
Occidental Life, San Francisco, a life 
member of the Million Doilar Round 
Table, has _ been 
an tSiifance 
agent. He  be- 
lieves that there 
wouldn’t be such 
a large diversifi- 
cation of insur- 
ance coverage un- 
less there were 
such needs of the 
public to be met, 
and he takes ad- 
vantage of all op- 
portunities 
to write salary 
savings, partner- 
ship, business in- 
surance, stock 
liquidation, Group 
and accident and 
health, medical reimbursement and other 
coverages, 

Before going into life insurance he 
was in the banking field and he found 
that bankers were adept in using cen- 
ters of influence. He started to use 
all in sight, but, because he knew so 
many bankers and they knew so many 
other people, he kept in pretty close touch 
with the -bankers. One advantage, of 
course, was that people to whom he was 
introduced or heard about from his 
banking friends, had enough money to 
buy adequate insurance coverage. But 
there are lots of friends to be made 
outside of the banking world, and he 
tries to get his share. 

Mr. Watson finds that the business 
worid is a reservoir which he wants to 
know all about. So he keeps unusually 
well informed as something is always 
developing which paves the way for in- 
surance sales, 





R. E. Watson 





of the company, volume of new _ busi- 
ness, training of the field force, under- 
writing standards, economic conditions, 
epidemics, war, and the death rate 
among the general population. Mortality 
is not governed entirely by the action 
of lay underwriters and doctors. Selec- 
tion is, nevertheless, the major element 
in determining mortality results over the 
years. Good or bad underwriting makes 
itself felt far into the future. An un- 
derwriting “spree” has historically been 
followed by many years of high mor- 
tality, even after an _ underwriting 
reformation, which frequently goes too 


reverie, 
ae 


far and impairs the efficient operation 
of the entire organization. 


Obligations and Responsibility of Agents 


There will always be some conscioys 
selection against the company. Those 
who are chronically ill or contemplatin 
serious operations or hazardous re 
takings would certainly produce a high 
mortality in the earlier years, whee 
those with degenerative impairments 
would result in high mortality in the 
later years, if it were not for the weed- 
ing out process of underwriting, both 
by the agent in the field and by the 
home office underwriters, In the non. 
medical field, the responsibilties of the 
agent are even greater. His obligation jn 
the selection procedure includes the ob- 
taining of enough facts about the pros- 
pect to make it clear that the proposed 
client is an insurable one. It includes 
observation and judgment on the part 
of the agent and alertness to the dis- 
covery of facts which would have 
bearing on underwriting. 5 

The last ten years have been out- 
standing for the successful agent and 
good for the underwriter, because in- 
surance has had wide public acceptance 
in this country and in Canada. Mor- 
tality has been excellent, business not 
too difficult to obtain. This general op- 
timism has resulted in a gradual liberal- 
ization on the part of medical directors 
and underwriters. There is an increas- 
ing tendency to raise retention limits 
issue business on unsigned applications, 
large amounts of insurance on single 
examination, issue additional insurance 
after sixty or ninety days on slight or 
no additional evidence, issue limited 
amounts of standard insurance on risks 
actually substandard, and ignore the 
usual measuring rods for determining 
speculation and over-insurance. Those 
who have been in the underwriting field 
long enough will remember the major 
adjustments which had to be made in 
the early 1930’s because of unduly op- 
timistic underwriting standards, The 
pessimist claims that each company and 
each generation has to learn by its own 
bitter experience and that the cycle of 
good and bad underwriting takes about 
twenty years. To answer this challenge, 
medical directors and underwriters 
should simply apply to each case as 
it comes along those well-established 
principles, lay and medical, which their 
own better judgment recognizes as 
sound. 


. 

Id!eness and pride tax with a heavier 
hand than kings and parliaments. If we 
can get rid of the former, we may 
easily bear the latter. 

—Benjamin Franklin. 




















110 East 42nd Street 


1923 — SILVER ANNIVERSARY — 1948 


North American Reassurance Company 


J. Howard Oden, President 


LIFE REINSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 


Nem York 17, N. ¥. 
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1948 Situation 


(Continued from Page 122) 


jy Income or Term riders are used, 
effect protection which decreases with 
the lapse of time. How is such a pro- 
‘ram of insurance to be tested for the 
* sibility of overinsurance ? Pld 

* Conventi ynal underwriting practice in 
the past permitted as a legitimate total 
at suggestive of overinsurance, the 
-overage Which could be paid for, on 
an Ordinary life premium basis, by not 
more than 20% of a prospect's income. 
Should st a test be applied to the 
‘otal initial coverage effected by a con- 
; part of which is a decreasing 





ee ier An experienced underwriter 
might consider that the decreasing risk 
feature would permit a more liberal ini- 
ial total risk, provided the ultimate 
risk, by the end of, say, the fifth con- 
tract year was Clearly within the amount 
ysually permitted. 


The Ability to Pay 


Some eminent, successful agents to- 
fay advocate sales in special circum- 
stances Where estate and income tax 
angles are important, based on the 
cradual use of capital to maintain life 
insurance premiums. This advice is 
openly in conflict with the underwriters’ 
view that a maximum justifiable pro- 
cram of insurance is what can be main- 
ed out of current income without 
undue sacrifice by the client in his es- 
tablished living standards. This type of 
presentation, too, challenges the conven- 
tional standards for determining over- 
ee 
i-selection has been demonstrated 
y when insurance is bought in 
mounts beyond the ability to pay with- 
t serious personal sacrifice on the part 
f the policyholder. Such programs can 
sold only to people with special 
asons known only to themselves, bear- 
ing on their health or other prospects 
ity. The underwriter finds that 
to uncover the special reasons 
adverse mortality results. It is 
le to decline the whole class of 
cases of this type. But where is the 
proper dividing line between a legitim- 
t program and one representing 
true overinsurance in today’s  condi- 
tions? The 20% of income rule was a 
convenient and automatic rule of thumb 
which did work well and with injustice 
to very few deserving cases under sim- 
pler programming methods with sim- 
pler income and estate tax conditions. 
It isn’t too practical, convenient or ex- 
ct today in many circumstances. The 
underwriter must increasingly rely on 
lis own horse sense and over-all sense 
proportions in the present situation. 


The New Tax Laws 


The new tax laws have created more 
problems for the agent than for the 
home office underwriter. The changes 
due to the 1948 Revenue Bill again em- 
phasize the wisdom of basing sales on 
permanent needs of clients rather than 
on the technicalities of some point of 
tax laws as they exist at a particular 
moment. As the tax laws change, pro- 
grams soundly placed can usually be 
adjusted to continue to serve a client’s 
needs. Company management in recent 
years has heid the underwriting execu- 
live responsibie for his company policy 
in discouraging unsound programs which 
may be satisfactory only until Congress 
finds an opportunity to plug an unin- 
tended loophole in the tax laws. 























Juvenile Insurance 

\n increased interest in juvenile in- 
surance in substantial amounts on chil- 
dren of families of substantial means 
has been evident in recent years. It is 
especially apparent this year as more 
tnd more companies have indicated en- 
tged limits for such risks. Parents 
in well-to-do circumstances may be well 
Justified in buying such insurance, They 
May have already fully cared for the 
need for adequate insurance on_ their 
own lives. The gift tax exemptions, en- 
farged in 1948 to double their former 


amount, are sometimes used to give an 
added element of attractiveness. 


Nevertheless, these cases do offer 
problems for a home office administra- 
tive point of view. Underwriters recog- 
nize the virtual complete lack of an 
indemnity basis to justify a substantial 
claim payment on the death of a young 
child. Justification exists only because 
of the deferred or potential need for 
the insurance later on in life. The need 
for careful underwriting and for limit- 
ing juvenile cases to be issued for more 
than nominal amounts to children where 
the family circumstances are exception- 
al is apparent. 


The problems of issue in those juven- 
ile cases involving ownership and con- 
trol by minors too have taxed legal de- 
partments. Considerable controversy 
exists as to what can or cannot be done. 
Articles outlining some of the problems 
have appeared in the insurance press. 


Large Risk Mortality Continued 1947 creates a natural desire to justify 

Favorable it by good production results in 1948. 
There is naturally more frequent com- 
petition for the same piece of business 
as the field is more completely covered 
by representatives. 


Circumstances in the industry at the 
beginning of 1948 were such that com- 
petition between companies in liberality 
of underwriting received considerable 


impetus. Mortality in the year just In this environment, underwriters and 
ended was at a new low in most com-- medical directors are required to keep 
panies. Large risk mortality has con- very level heads to avoid unjustified 


tinued very favorable, perhaps partly liberality in current underwriting de- 
because such risks have for many years. cisions. We can see in the foundation 
past been underwritten with unusual already laid, a sound basis for expand- 
care. ing our business and we note on the 
whole, sound progress to date and great 
possibilities for the future. Let us all 
in a combined effort, strive to keep it 


Much optimism has been created by 
the publicity given to some of the new- 
er medical discoveries and to the ex- . Sigg? 
panded research plans for the future. sound and to justify the continued con- 
Hope amounts to almost a complete fidence of the millions of people who 
faith that we shall extend much fur- Te present and prospective policy- 
ther the marked improvement in mor- holders. 
tality achieved in the past five years —_—_——— 
or so. It is said that truth is often eclipsed 

The expansion of agency forces in but never extinguished —Livy. 
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Announcing saath 


TO OUR FRIENDS AND ASSOCIATES 
THAT WE ARE NOW LOCATED IN 
OUR NEW HOME OFFICE BUILDING 
AT EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY. 


THE COLONIAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 














AR 
Crops are always bigger where 
SUA” UA WG fields are most fertile* 





*Capitol Life Agency Managers and 
Field Underwriters reap their har- 


vests in the progressive West! 


Our copyrighted Q-V-S Compensation Plan 
is now a granite-strong foundation upon 
which you can build an enduring, growing 


business structure. Ask for details. 


THE CAPITOL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


CLARENCE J. DALY, Pres. HAROLD B. WENDELL, Dir. of Agencies 


Home orice DENVER, COLORADO 














Operations Audits 


(Continued from Page 126) 


functions and duties slowly — slipping 
away or being duplicated. Under such 
conditions the functional and jurisdic- 
tional areas of the organization become 
intermingled and hazy, with resulting 
confusion and friction. The task of ad- 
ministration then becomes not one of di- 
recting a coordinated mechanism that 
moves steadily forward to its objectives, 
but rather the adroit maneuvering of 
personalities and cliques. Nothing but 


needless trouble and expense can de- 
velop from such a situation. Yet, unless 
top management assures itself that such 





EDWARD F. O’TOOLE 


unfavorable conditions are not present 
through thorough and competent review 
of its operating structure, serious diffi- 
culties may develop without the timely 
advance warning that might have pre- 
vented them. 


Flow Charts and Process Charts 


Flow and process charts are probably 
familiar to most executives. They are 
designed to permit the making of a com- 
plete picture of a procedure or a related 
group of procedures, and are couched in 
a special sign language of their own, 
varying somewhat according to the de- 
sires of the persons making the chart. 

There are three principal questions di- 
rected towards the procedures in the 
course of an operations audit: (1) Are 
they simplified to the greatest possible 
extent? (2) Are they standardized in 
written form? (3) Are they subject to 
constant review and relation to meet 
changed conditions and problems? 

If we visualize the average home of- 
fice or branch office we can picture in 
our mind’s eye perhaps hundreds of 
clerks, scores of supervisors, dozens of 
executives. They are working on acres 
of floor space; they are dealing with 
thousands of papers of different sizes, 
shapes and colors; working with many 
types of office equipment. 

How can we encompass the operations 
of such procedures by visual inspection 
of the physical operations themselves ? 
This is so difficult a task as to be virtu- 
ally impossible. 

However, when we take these same 
procedures and chart them form by 
form, clerk by clerk, desk by desk, 
department by department, from branch 
to branch, and from branch office to 
home office, then we are beginning to 
use a thorough, systematic approach to 
the question of procedural examination. 
Forms, Records and Reports Analysis 

No examination of an operation would 
be complete without a review of the 
forms, records and reports. Any large 
organization will, over a period of time, 
build up a great volume of reports, rec- 
ords, and forms that in some instances 





will be found of little or no value. A 
particular report or form may haye had 
a valid purpose originally but Passing 
time has eliminated the need for the in. 
formation thus recorded. 


Work Measurement 

As used in operations audits of the 
type discussed, work measurement con. 
sists of: (1) Determining for a given 
activity a standard amount of work 
which should be done in a certain 
amount of time; and (2) Comparing the 
actual amount of work done to the 
standard. Some other items to be stud- 
ied in this phase of the work are: 

Are the various departments on 4 
measure production basis to the great. 
est possible extent? 

Have individual, repetitive jobs been 
studied in order to determine and es- 
tablish reasonable production stand- 
ards? 

Are suitable controls present to safe- 
guard the quality of the clerical work? 

Are work volume and production 
figures used to forecast trends, meas- 
ure supervisory efficiency and _ point 
out training needs ? 

Does each organizational unit have 
a personnel allotment based on its 
work volume? 

Are personnel allotments varied in 
accordance with changing conditions 
within the unit? 


Physical Conditions 


Physical conditions of the environment 
in which the work is performed influence 
the quality and quantity of output. Such 
factors as space, noise, light, and ventila- 
tion, all have significant reaction on the 
clerical staff. Frequently the rearrangement 
of the physical layout to bring about a 
better use of space and to improve the 
flow of work will favorably affect pro- 
duction even in those cases where no 
major procedural changes are made. 

Analysis of Personnel Administration 

Personnel administration analysis is 
the most difficult phase of an operations 
audit and one that will be given special 
care and attention by the experienced 
consultant. Uppermost in his mind will 
be questions relating to evidences of a 
need for job evaluation installation or 
improvement; indications of placement 
techniques; status of employe training; 
employe morale and attitudes; employe 
benefits and facilities afforded by the 
company; development of job specifica- 
tions and hiring practices. These and 
similar points will be touched upon in 
the course of the survey. 

Progress Reporting and Analysis 

Top office executives and department 
heads are employed and paid because of 
their experience, their capacity to think, 
act and plan constructively. But to fully 
exercise these talents they must receive 
a solid basis of factual information on 
which to premise all of this planning, 
thinking and acting, They must receive 
sound information, promptly presented 
and completely objective, usually through 
the medium of recurring reports. An 
operations audit can pass upon the ef- 
fectiveness of existing records, statistics 
and reports. Further, through analysis 
of the functions assigned, it is possible 
to advance recommendations for im- 
provement in or additions to existing 
reports and statistics. Unnecessary re- 
ports and records can be recommended 
for elimination. 


Need For Outside Assistance 


Now it may be said that a good execu- 
tive should become aware of adverse 
influences and take steps to counter 
them without any outside assistance. 
However, it is almost impossible for any 
of us to achieve the necessary detach- 
ment when reviewing our own handi- 
work. Another important factor is that 
the average busy executive simply cannot 
afford to take the time away from his ad- 
ministrative duties to analyze properly 


(Continued on Page 142) 
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FROM THE DIARY OF AN EQUITABLE REPRESENTATIVE—One of a series of advertisements ilustrating 
how a life insurance agent serves his community by seiling life insurance. 


























Idol of the Kids—in his Idle Hours 


Kins LIKE BILt Park ... because Bill Park likes kids. 
Scoutmaster, Sunday School teacher, unofficial ath- 
letic coach, confidential advisor and pal of all the 
small fry on his block —that’s Bill Park. 

It’s not hard to explain Bill’s deep and abiding 
interest in the “citizens of tomorrow’ —his whole 
life work is oriented towards the future —towards 
making his community a place where people look 
forward to futures of greater security and happiness. 
He’s an Equitable Society representative. 

Today, wherever he turns he sees results — boys 
and girls going to college on Equitable Educational 





uisren ro “THIS 1S YOUR FBI” 


. . official crime-prevention broadcasts from 
the files of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion...another public-service contribution 
sponsored in his community by The Equit- 
able Society Representative. 

EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT «+ ABC Network 











THOMAS l. 





Funds... youngsters living in good homes protected 
by Equitable’s Assured Home Ownership Plan... 
families kept together after the breadwinner has died. 

Yes, Bill Park’s work as an Equitable Society rep- 
resentative is more than just a “job” —it’s a good 
way of life. He’s at peace with the world because he 
knows that he is doing his bit to make the world a 
better place to live in. 

That’s why Bill Park takes a deep satisfaction in 
his work...in the respect that is his as a member of 
a highly regarded profession and as a representative 
of an institution like The Equitable Society. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


PARKINSON, President+- 393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 

















Mertz Was Executive in 
Advertising, Printing Line 
Mutual Life’s Mil- 
into life insur- 
holding an ex- 
in an advertising and 
His business experi- 
ence dates back 
to 1922. shortly 


Ray Mertz of the 
waukee agency, went 


ance salesmanship after 
ecutive 
printing 


position 
company. 


after his gradua- 
tion from Mar- 
quette University 
when he = organ- 
ized a wholesale 
candy company 
which he success- 
fully operated for 
seven years; sold 


the business in 
1929 to join a 
printing firm for 
which he sold ad- 
vertising and job 
printing. In 1936 
he was elected 





R. J. Mertz vice president of 

the firm and it 

was that position he left three years 
later to join Mutual Life. 


With Mutual in Milwaukee he has 
qualified — i r in the company’s Na- 
tional Field Club and in the two years 
since the Top Club was organized he 
qualified for that club as well. He has 
been one of the company’s top pro- 
ducers in monthly volume and applica- 
tions forty-five times. His son, Donald, 
Jr., a graduate mechancial engineer, has 
just completed his first year with the 


Mutual Life 

“A life insurance man has the whole 
destiny of a prospect in his hands,” said 
Ray Mertz to The Gold Book. “He is 
helping people when they most need 
help.” 


Operations Audits 
(Continued from Page 140) 


every phase of 
addition, the special 
required te Bae rm 
erally can be gained only 

sive and varied experience 
For all of these reasons the inspection 
function usually is the one neglected 
when the same executive is charged with 
planning, production and inspection for 
his own operation. 


own operations. In 
1 ] v4 

skills and techniques 
analyses gen- 
through exten- 
in such work. 





such 


Some companies greatly expand their 
financial statements and statistical re- 
ports in an effort to remedy this lack of 
an independent inspection function. 
However, ough financial state- 
ments and statistical reports have a 
value to top management as inspection 
mechanisms, they cannot reflect operat- 
ing flaws or deficiencies that have not 
yet influenced the company’s operating 
position at the time such statements are 
prepared. One of the foremost insurance 
companies in this country has employed 
a most extensive system of financial, 
cost and statistical reports on all of its 
activities for some years. “ine "i ig 
it has been shown repeatedly that nothing 


even tl 





















less than iled operations audits are 
able to highlight the significant factors 
that are de ining the ultimate result 
of any operating activity within this 
company. 
Not a Cure-all 

There are many benefits which can 
accrue to an organization trom en inten- 
sive and thorough audit of its office op 
erations Mevertheh ss, it must be em- 
h it Operations audits are not 
a ieeat for office management prob- 


Properly performed, an operations 
upon those man- 
executive 
Corrective ac- 
and a responsibility 


lems. 
audit will not infringe 
reserved for 
consideration and 
tion is a prerogative 
of top management and the line execu- 
tives. 


agement areas 


action 


An operations audit can and will be of 
great help in defining the nature of 
problems and will assist in developing 
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recommendations for correcting or im- 
proving operating conditions. 


These recommendations may cover 
every phase of office activities, and re- 
sulting advantage may be secured 


through the establishment of better and 
more clearly defined operating policies; 
a more effective organization with its 
objectives well understood by all person- 
nel; improved procedures for doing work 
and for controlling work; better person- 
nel administration; and the establish- 
ment of production standards and _ re- 
porting controls. 

As a matter of fact, it would appear 
that operations audit can furnish this 
executive aid to a degree not possible 
through any other available method. 


Broad Implications 


Frequently, management programs of 
this nature have implications that go far 
beyond the relatively limited objectives 
of the program itself. An operations 
audit can have such implications, since 
for complete success it depends largely 
on the wholehearted cooperation and 
assistance of the executive and super- 
visory personnel. When these key peo- 
ple attack concertedly the question of 
office improvement on an_ organized 
basis, an important by-product which 
results is the increased understanding 
and appreciation they develop for the 
other fellow’s problems. Narrow depart- 
mental viewpoints tend to disapnear, to 
be replaced by the progressive company- 
wide attitudes that are the foundation of 
success in coordinating the complex op- 
erations of the modern insurance office. 








A man must have a good deal of 
vanity who believes, and a good deal 
of boldness who affirms, that all the 


doctrines he holds are true, and all he 
rejects are false—Benjamin Franklin. 


Prosperity is not without many fears 
and distastes; and adversity is not with- 
out comforts and hopes.—Francis Bacon. 


P. F. Carlsen, 84, an Agent; 


Born Above Arctic Circle 


Carlsen, New England Mu- 
Berkeley, Cal., 84 years old 
agent, was born in 
Norway on an 
island bordering on 
the Artic Ocean 
above the Artic 
Circle. His mother’s 
brother and_ her 
father were cap- 
tains of ocean-go- 
ing sailing ships 
and his thoughts 
were of the sea. 
His first trip was 
on a Norwegian 
ship, outfitted for 
hunting seals and 
walrus at  Spitz- 
bergen. He was 18. 
Next, he went on 
a Russian ship and 
other vessels, fi- 
nally reaching San Francisco when 22. 
America looked good to him and he took 
out citizenship papers. At 35 he married 
an American girl, bought life insurance 
and met the New England Mutual’s 
general agent. 


Peter F. 
tual Life, 
and an 


insurance 





Peter F. Carlsen 


Last year he took a year off and spent 
some time at University Extension of 
University of California. What he 
thought was that at his age he couldn’t 
make so many calls, but each should 
count. Most of his calls are on sole 
proprietors and on partners. He _ is 
treasurer of the Gideon Society. His 
philosophy: “As we have therefore op- 
portunity, let us do good unto all men.” 


If a man look sharply and attentively, 
he shall see Fortune; for though she is 
blind, she is not invisible. 


—Francis Bacon. 











—_ financial protection 


for more than half-million policyholders . . . 


Th Baltimore Life 
INSURANCE CO. of BALTIMORE CITY 


BALTIMORE LIFE BUILDING 


Charles and Saratoga Streets, 


One of America’s 
outstanding 
progressive 


mutual companies 


Baltimore 1, Md. 








H. M. Morris Finds Evenings 


Best Time to Sell Insurance 


H. M. Morris, National Life and Ac- 
cident, Atlanta, believes that evening 
is the best time to sell life insurance 
“When a man has finished his day's 
work and his mind is from his 


business and is on 
his family’s inter. 
est and welfare, he 
makes a more re. 
ceptive audience to 
a plan that will 
benefit all of them,” 
he said to The 
Gold Book. 

He has no spe. 
cial sales talk to 
fit any particular 
policy but waits 
until he talks to 
the prospect to 
make his sugges- 
tion. While prefer- 
ring an appoint- 
ment, he makes 
many calls without 
them. His evening calls are from 6 to 9 
and 90% of his sales are 
those hours. He even makes cold can- 
vass calls at night, but only from a 
lead name in his possession. 


free 





H. M. Morris 


closed during 


One evening he called on a family 
on his debit and learned that they had 
twins and a new baby. Head of the fam- 
ily was in the construction business, He 
sold a juvenile policy on each child. He 
made another appointment, presented a 
new program which resulted in $20,000 
application on the construction man’s 


life. He already had $10,000 of insur- 
ance. He attributes a total of $23,000 
of new business to this one night's 


canvass, 


Change of Beneficiary in 
Group Life Certificate 


In an interpleader suit on a Prog poem 
under a Group life policy of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad ce issued re an em- 
ploye for $500 with an additional $500 in 
the event of death by accidental means, 
it appeared that the employe died by 
accidental means. The two claimants of 
the $1,000 deposited in court by the Met- 
ropolitan Life were the emplove’s widow 
and his daughter, Elizabeth Dinzik, who 
claimed that the employe in his lifetime 
changed the beneficiary. The widow had 
been named as beneficiary in the certi- 
ficate. 

When the employe died this other Din- 
zik held the certificate and had also a 
natural declaration that the employe was 
desirous of changing and did change the 
beneficiary to the name of such other 
person. But no notice in writing was 
ever filed with the employer or noted on 
its records and the holder of the certi- 
ficate did not present it with the em- 
ployer for the purpose of having the 
change of beneficiary noted thereon by 


the employer as provided by the Group 
policy and the certificate. 

The New Jersey Court of Chancery 
held, Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. v 


Dinzik, 57 A. 2d 247, that no change of 
beneficiary had been accomplished in 
this case. Under certain circumstances 
an insured might be excused from strict 
compliance with the provisions of the 
policy “if he were able to convince the 
court that he had done everything within 
his power to effect a change and had 
made every reasonable effort to comply 
with the conditions provided therein for 
a change of beneficiary.” Here, how- 
ever, there was no evidence “that the 
insured filed a request in writing to the 
employer to effect a change of bene- 
ficiary and accompanied such _ request 
with the certificate for endorsement 
by the employer.” 


Though the people support the Gov- 
ernment, the Government should not 
support the people—Grover C leveland. 
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Heading for Sunshine... 


“Today, as I leave this office for the last time, my wife and I step confi- 
dently ahead into sunshine .. . sunshine which will ripen fully the fruits 
of all these years. Today, we start a new and better life . . . while we 
can still enjoy it fully. Today, for the first time, I realize how right I was 
to set aside a portion of my income for the retirement plan which is now 
our ‘ticket to independent sunset years’.” 


7 vy fl f 


Of all things which can be bought and sold—independence for retirement 
is most universally desired. This is part of the stock in trade in life insur- 
ance underwriting . . . a business unsurpassed for deep personal grati- 


fication and steady growth toward success. 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Affiliates: 


Etna Casualty and Surety Company 


Automobile Insurance Company - Standard Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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Insurance and Annuities — Steinhaus 
(Continued from Page 110) 








all resources to develop the best pro- 
gram, 


Coordinating Resources 


Example 1. In addition to providing 
for his own retirement income the in- 
dividual may have to consider the needs 
of a dependent wife. If he owns insur- 
ance it may be best to provide a life 
income for his wife after his death by 
means of the proceeds of the insurance 
policy. However, the amount of income 
payable to his wife after his death will 
that 


be determined by her age at time 


National Industrial 


Conference Board, N. Y. 


The National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, New 
York, which is publishing studies in 
individual and collective security, 1s 
an independent, private, cooperative. 
non-profit institution for scientific re- 
search, professional, educational, prac- 
tical service and, public information 
field of business economics 
and business management. Its pur- 
pose is to promote development of 
private productive enterprise. It as- 
sembles, analyzes, interprets and dis- 
|seminates accurate, complete and 
useful information regarding  eco- 
nomic conditions in the United States | 
and other countries. 


in the 


These life insurance executives are | 
members of its board: Arthur M 
Collens, president, Phoenix Mutual; 
James L. Madden, second vice presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life; William W. 
Bodine, financial vice president, Penn | 
Mutual. Also on board are Laurence | 
S. Kennedy, president, Marsh & 
McLennan, Inc., and William J. 
Graham, who has recently retired 
as vice president, Equitable Society. 
Frederick H. Ecker, chairman, Met- 
ropolitan Life, is councillor. Presi- 
dent of National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board is Virgil Jordan. 


and the longer he lives, the greater will 
be her income. Such a procedure should 
be compared with results obtained if 
the 
a joint annuity, where the annual pay- 
the death 


her age at 


insurance assets are converted into 


ments to wife after his are 


regardless of his 


Social 


the same 


death. If Security benefits are 
payable, it taken into 
that Old-Age 


and Survivor’s benefits increase by one 


should also be 


account the husband’s 


when his wife reaches age sixty- 
that 
will receive three-fourths of his benefit. 

Example 2. In other instances there 


for 


half 


five and after his death his wife 


may be a dependent child whom 
provision must be made for a limited 
Again it may be best 
that 
purpose. Insurance policies may be con- 


number of years. 


to continue some insurance for 


tinued in effect, without premium pay- 


ments, for a limited number of years. 
The period is generally shown in the 
policy and is determined by the values 
of the policy which are used up in pro- 

ding this so-called “extended death 


benefit.” But the amount of insurance 


whereas the need de 


child approaches the age 


constant, 


remains 
creases as the 


of independence and, furthermore, the 


retirement values are eaten up. The re- 





u!ts under such procedure should again 


be compared with those of an annuity 
providing, say, ten-year certain bene- 
fits. If the child is fifteen years old, 
he would receive the annuity payments 
until he is twenty-five, should his father 
die before that time. Survivor benefits 
may also be payable under the Social 


Security Act until the child reaches 
eighteen. 
Assuming there are other savings, 


what would be the best use for them? 
Would it be best to own a home in- 
volving low tax and upkeep expenditures, 
rather than pay rent? Should all such 
savings be invested in annuities, or 
should a part of the savings be invested 
in an annuity which would be deferred 
and the remaining savings used up in 
the intervening period? The best possible 
use of savings in connection with re- 
tirement requires expert advice, and a 
Bureau of Information for the aged, 
as suggested before, could be extremely 
helpful, since such a Bureau could util- 


ize the actual experience of those in 
similar circumstances. 
The question may be raised as to 


whether the cost of annuities is likely 
to decrease or whether other forms of 
insurance or annuities may be devised 
which could provide a measure of old- 
age security at lower cost. It was sug- 
gested that tax relief might be provided 
for individuals who purchase, irrevocably, 
a retirement income provided for em- 
ployes by means of the employer’s con- 
tributions. Discussion of the type of an- 
nuity involved in such a suggestion was 
deferred until a comparison with other 
contracts now actually issued could be 
presented. 


The return provided by annuities pur- 
chased under an employer-employe 
program is greater than the return un- 
der an annuity individually purchased, 


—=—= 











THE COUNTRY’S MOST FRIENDLY COMPANY 


Offerei.. 2 « 


with full death benefit on 


benefits. 


and nurse benefits. 


c. G. ASHBROOK, ; 
Vice President—Director of Agencies 





¢ Modern and attractive agent’s and general agent’s contracts to those 
looking for a permanent connection. 


Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from birth to age 65 
Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts with lifetime 
Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgical, medical 


e¢ Complete substandard facilities. 
e Educational program for field man. 


Strong, Progressive Company . . . Older than 85% of all 


legal reserve life insurance companies 


Openings in California, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio and Wisconsin. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF CHICAGO 


—==__——, 


juvenile policy contracts from age 0, 


NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING 
Chicago 3, Iil. 














not only because of lower administra- 
tive expenses, but also because of the 
reduction in individual i If an 
employe does not have the choice upon 
reaching retirement age of taking cash 
or an annuity, the mortality experience 
will not be “selected.” Also, if an em- 
ployer purchases immediate annuities 
for all his retiring employes, the mor- 
tality experience will more nearly rep- 
resent a population cross-section rather 
than a select group. 





3y the same token, if individual an- 
nuities were issued many years before 
retirement and the purchaser could not 
recover any part of his capital except 
in the form of an annuity, the selection 

















“NOT BY IDLE CHANCE---” 


|—*Earned highest rate of interest of 1947 
on mean invested assets among United 
States life insurance Companies with as 


much as 100 million in force. 


2—*Paying highest rate of interest in |948 
on funds held in trust for policyholders 
and beneficiaries. We have not paid 


less than 4% since organization in 1907. 
& 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
Life Insurance Company 


Ralph C. Price, President 
Greensboro, N. C. 


*From published statistical reports 




















would also be reduced. The return on 
such annuities would be greater, but 
there is at present no demand for them 
The purchasers do not wish to tie up 
their funds so that they cannot recover 
them in emergencies. They also feel 
that they cannot foresee which type of 
annuity would best suit their needs or 
whether their health might be such 
that an annuity would be undesirable 
However, if such individuals were placed 
on the same basis as employes covered 
by pension plans and if a part of their 
premiums could be deducted from their 
income taxes, as here suggested, the tax 
incentives might outweigh the  dis- 
advantages of such annuities. 


Consideration may also be given t 
providing a substandard annuity. Brief- 
ly, a life insurance risk of lower than 
average life expectancy pays an in- 
creased premium, the increase depend- 
ing on the type of impairment. Con- 
versely, the question is often asked why 
are not annuities also issued for per- 
sons in impaired health at lower premi- 
ums. This can he done theoretically, but 
there are practical difficulties in de- 
termining the degree of impairment ir 
the age groups involved. Since a dif- 
ference of only one year in the assumed 
life expectancy means a_ great deal 
where annuities are involved, utmost ac- 
curacy would be required and _ that is 
difficult to attain. Nevertheless, prog- 
ress is being made in diagnosis of the 
illnesses of the aged, and if greater 
accuracy develops, this problem may be 
reconsidered. Research may be under- 
taken as to the feasibility of temporar 
increases in the annuities for annuitants 
with substandard health, a method whic! 
would not require the same accuracy 
of medical determination as a method 
which added permanently to an annuity 
on account of impaired health. 





For persons in normal health there is 
little, if any, prospect for a reduction 
in the cost of annuities. The best that 
can be hoped is that more favorable 
investments will become available to in- 
surance companies, and that a rise in 
interest returns can offset the lower 
mortality which is expected. The onl 
other possibility of increasing returns 
is by deferring of retirement. Retire: 
ment costs rise with improved mortality 
if the retirement age remains the same 
But improved mortality should, in turn, 
mean improved vitality. A more ener 
getic body of oldsters should, in turn, 
permit a general deferment of retire: 
ment so that the span of retired life 
is not unduly increased. A gradual in- 
crease in retirement ages in line with 
the mortality trend would ease the 
problems of protecting a growing num- 
ber of the citizens who will comprise 
our aging society. 
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POSTAL 


LIFE 


NOW AN 
AGENCY 
COMPANY 


Rare opportunity exists for 
General Agency and District 


Representatives 


Postal Life, 43 year old New York 
State company is now organizing an 


ambitious Agency program. 


Extensive, friendly, cooperative 
Home Office assistance supplements 
an excellent portfolio of participat- 


ing life insurance. 


Modified 4 Whole Life 
Modified 5 30 Pay Life 
Whole Life 

15 through 30 Pay Life 
Life Paid up at 65 

Double Protection to 65 
Postal's Family Protector 
Single Premium Life 

10 through 30 year Endowment 
Endowment at 60 and 65 
Retirement Income 

Term 

Juvenile 

Standard and Substandard 
Non-Medical 


Direct inquiries are invited. 


Write, wire or phone 


Roy A. Foan 


Director of Agencies 


POSTAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
511 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








Advertising 
(Continued from Page 44) 


mont background. I think of no other 
company which has so persistently stuck 
to one format. 

“The accumulative effect of these ad- 
vertisements has developed trademark 
quality and identified our company more 
definitely probably than could have been 
done by an assorted lot of advertise- 
ments such as might have been signed 
by any insurance company. 

“We are endeavoring through these 
advertisements to convey to the public 
our special identity, because there are 
more than forty other life companies in 


the country with the word ‘national’ 
in their name. We are certain we are 
accomplishing this identification and 


building up a widespread appreciation 
of the particular character of the Na- 
tional Life Insurance Co.” 


New England Mutual 


Main Theme: Life Insurance to 

Changing Needs. 

David W. Tibbott, director of advertising: 
“A common fault of policyowners is 

failure to keep their life insurance pro- 

Changes occur in 


Meet 


grams up-to-date. d } 
every family with the passing of the 
years. As needs and_ circumstances 


change, new benefit clauses need to be 
written and different options chosen in 


order that the fullest measure of pro- 
tection be provided. 
“New England Mutual’s national ad- 


vertising in the Saturday Evening Post. 
Time and Newsweek dramatizes the 
theme ‘All Things Human Change’ and 
directs attention to the value of change- 
ability in a life insurance contract. The 
—- urge policyholders to review 
their life insurance programs in the light 
of changing needs and to seek the ex- 
pert counsel of a New England Mutual 
career agent. The liberality of the com- 
pany’s policy contract is also empha- 


sized.” 
; 
New York Life 
Vain Theme: Localized for 
Markets 
A. H. Thiemann, Assistant Secretary: 

“The New York Life’s advertising 
program has been essentially regional or 
character rather than national. 
For example, we have a campaign to 
reach the farmers of the rural Middle 
West, through Successful Farming mag- 
azine. 

“The copy, which appears in full-page 
space every month, discusses the specific 
needs of farmers for life insurance pro- 
tection, and we have indications that it 
has proved unusually helpful in paving 
the way for sales by New York Life 
agents among farmer-prospects. In Can- 
ada we use both magazines and newspa- 
pers with a special campaign to remind 
Canadians that we have been doing 
business in the Dominion and providing 

ife insurance protection since the days 
of Confederation. 

sco are examples of the approach 

» have taken to advertising here at the 
New York Life. In short, instead of 
using a general piece of copy for the 
entire United States, we try to tailor 
uur copy to fit the requirements of 
particular areas.” 


Individual 


local in 


Northwestern Mutual 
; Evans, assistant director of agencies, 
writes that the company ts developing a 
new campaign which will probably break 


in the latter part of the year. The com- 
pany is not ready to announce details, but 
Mr. Evans ge 

“We ha advertised nationally for 


he past icartate years and we intend 
© continue to do so. The purpose of 
| further. to acquaint 
he public with the uses and purposes 
insurance, the service of the 
and help to create a feeling of 
for Northwestern Mutual in 
the public. We feel that 
has made Northwestern 
Mutual type of prospects more recep- 
tive to the ideas, suggestions, and rec- 
ommendations presented by Northwest- 
ern Mutual agents.” 


this advertising is 
t 

of life 
igent, 
preference 
the minds” of 
our advertising 


Law of Averages Works 
For Gail A. Blake 


Blake, Jefferson Standard, 
Okla., began his insurance 
career with that company in 1940, In 
1942 he entered the Army and spent 
thirty-nine months in the service, seven- 
teen of which 
were in Italy. He 
rejoined the Jef- 
ferson Standard 
in November, 1945, 
wrote $490,200 of 
business in 1946 
and $554,000 in 
1947, 

“When I first 
entered life insur- 
ance,’ Mr. Blake 
told The Gold 
300k, “my man- 
ager, Truman 
Johnson, told me 
that if you make 
calls you will get 
results and that 
started me keep- 
ing records on my calls. This sold me 
on the law of averages. In my case, 
each call I make is worth $150 of de- 
livered business. That is the figure I use 
in fixing my own budget. I know how 
much I need so it is a simple matter 


Gail A. 
Duncan, 





Gail A. Blake 


to figure how many calls I must make 
to do what I have set up as my plan 
of living.” 

Mr. Blake is married and says his 
wife helps him in every way with his 
work. “She got me my job with the 
Jefferson Standard,” he said, “and I’m 


it is the grandest 
He owns $37,000 


glad she did because 
business in the world.” 
of life insurance. 


Northwestern National 
Main Theme: Geriatrics. 
Kenneth K. Wunsch, publicity manager, 
points out the popular interest in this copy 
theme: 


“While Northwestern National Life’s 
national advertising continues to be on 
a relatively modest scale, the entire 
program, as for several years past, is 
devoted to the theme, ‘Geriatrics: Help- 
ing Older People Enjoy Life Longer.’ 
The company has, ever since 1940, been 
promoting, in one form or another, a 
better understanding of geriatrics. Con- 
tinued progress in this branch of medi- 
cine is producing developments which 
are forming the basis for a steady suc- 


ideas around which the com- 


cession ot 

pany can build these public service 
messages. The copy in each of the 
advertisements continues to highlight 


one of these developments and to offer 
a free pamphlet which explores the sub- 
ject in further detail. 

“No coupons or other inducements are 


included in the advertisements nor is 
any attempt made to secure leads. The 
offer of a free pamphlet is, in fact, 


confined to type approximately the same 
size as the body type. Yet the number 
of responses has continued to increase 
with virtually every advertisement and 
evidence has come to the home office 
that Northwestern National agents are 
benefiting in their local communities 


from the good will generated through 
these messages. 

“Time magazine continues to be the 
main medium used, supplemented by a 
number of miscellaneous regional publi- 
cations.” 

Penn Mutual 
Main Theme: Direct Support for the 
Agent. 


FE. Paul Huttinger, second vice president: 

“In recent years the Penn Mutual 
Life has followed a consistent general 
policy in national magazine advertising. 
The broad objectives have been to sup- 


port the underwriter, to builé=préstige 
for the company, to settthe major cov- 
erages which the company offers and 


to develop good will for the life insur- 
ance business as a While. 

“The underlying objectives are ad- 
hered to in the advertising although the 


emphasis on one or the other may 
from time to tithe to adjust to cha 
in the selling picture. The policy will } 
continued through 1948 and into 1949 
using advertisements designed to give 
direct support to the underwriter.” 


Phoenix Mutual 

Main Theme: Retirement Income. 
C. Russell Noyes, advertising manager: 

“Although Phoenix Mutual mag 
advertising has followed a more 
standard formula for many 
company continues to add 
tions. The main theme, of 
Retirement Income. 
cent advertisements have featured the 
hobby angle, showing how retirement 
can set a man free to follow his hobby 
and add extra income to his pension, 

“Since the earliest days of the pres. 
ent campaign all Phoenix Mutual ad- 
vertisements have included a coupon, In 
more recent years, the ads hae in- 
cluded two coupons, one for men and 
one for women. ; 

“The advertisements are all illustr: ated 
with photographs showing both men and 
women enjoying the pleasures of a care- 
free retirement in various parts of the 
country.” 


vary 
nges 


gazine 
or less 
years, this 
new varia- 
course, is 
Several of the re. 


Prudential 
Main Theme: Family Security. 
Henry M. Kennedy, CLU, Director of 
Advertising and Publications: 
“The Prudential has been advertising 
in national magazines since 1896, and its 
present magazine advertising Is an im- 
portant part of the company’s over-all 
public relations and selling program, 
“Large human-interest photographs 
and arresting headlines have been suc- 
cessful in attracting high reader atten- 


tion followed by copy which has em. 
phasized the part that Prudential life 
insurance can play in building family 
security. 

“The Rock of Gibraltar with the slo- 
gan, ‘The Prudential has the strenetl 
of Gibraltar,’ has continued to occups 
relatively large space. This hz is not only 
been a strong identification factor, but 


also has helped to emphasize the com 
pany’s dependability. A recent survey 
indicated that a substantial percentag c 
of United States adults are familiar wit! 
this trademark and have a clear idea of 
what it is meant to convey.” 


The Travelers 


Main Theme: Prestige Building for Agents 
C. W. Van Beynum, manager publicity de- 
partment: 

“The major aim of Travelers advertis- 
ing during the a st year, as in man 
preceding years, has been the upgrading 


of the agent in the eves of the genera 
public. A few of our ads have beer 
primarily on life insurance, and _ secon- 


darily on the agent’s service, but in the 
over-all picture the agent has_ beer 
given the spotlight most of the time 

“We have presented the agent as 2 
man of common sense and common hor- 


esty. who knows families and_ their 
araccseng and who knows how life in- 
surance can serve those families and 


can meet ‘eels needs of the future. We 
have presented the agent as a depend 
able friend, a trustworthy confidant en 
a man of human understanding. We 
have consistently sought to build respect 
for him and for the service he renders 

“In those advertisements where ou 
emphasis has been on life insurance, wt 
have appealed to the emotions as wel 
as to the reasons of husbands, fathers 
wives and mothers. We have tried t 
motivate as well as convince people. W 
have sought to create in them both 
warm and a solid satisfaction in the lii 
insurance that they plan to get and tha! 
which they already own.” 

He only is exempt from failures wl 
makes no efforts.—Whatley. 

The injury we do and 
suffer are not weighed in 
scales,- ~Hhenop. 


one We 
Sart 


the 
the 


As turning the logs will make a dul 
fire burn, so change of studies a du! 
brain.—Longfellow. 
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It's “Eve 


Wifey Gets the 
First Laugh... 


“[’ve prepared a special dish to commemorate 
that $1.000 policy you sold Mr. Richguy— 
peanuts!” 





po 


from now on 





Stephen” 

















But Not 
the Last! 


“Thanks to our Bankers Life retirement pro- 
gram, Pet, we can take it easy like this 


It's “Even Stephen” with a Bankers/ifeman, Too 


Here a Bankerslifeman is shown in the 
He’s taking 
things easy now because he started on Ban- 


same boat as lots of others. 


kers Life retirement plans himself when he 
was younger. Despite the pose, his wife is 
taking it easy, too, and is enjoying the com- 


forts of leisure living. 


It’s worked out to be “even Stephen” 
for this Bankerslifeman because he’s “prac- 





ticed what he preached” and can retire 
along with the clients he served as a life 
underwriter. 


Because Bankerslifemen get thorough, qual- 
ity training which prepares them for suc- 
cessful careers as life underwriters and be- 
cause they take steps to insure their own 
retirement (and their family’s protection), 
they can look forward to leisure land re- 


tirements like those they provide for others. 


That’s just another reason why Bankers- 
lifemen are of the kind of life underwri- 
ters you like to know as friends, fellow 
workers, or competitors. 


Banners Ye COMPANY 


DES MOINES. IOWA 
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Many Jake Shoul Clients 


Found in Leather Business 


Jacob W. Shoul, Boston, Mutual Life’s 
leader, has been a million dollar writer 
in that company every year for a quar- 
ter of a century. His biggest year saw 
him pay for more than $4,000,000 in all 

Largely, his clients are as- 


the leather industry. 


companies. 
sociated with 

Although his average size policy is 
$30,000 he is an agent who does not 
scorn $1,000 policies His viewpoint : 
“It’s a start, and you never know what 
finish will be. You have a new 
client; keep track of him; see that his 
insurance ownership grows as he does 
Among surprising achieve 
agent was turning in a 
January 1. 


the 


in business.” 
ments of this 


production of $1,000,000 on 

1947. On the first day of the Mutual's 
1948-49 Top Club year he made the 
club 


Was in World War I 


Shoul is on the school committee of 
Temple Emanuel in Newton Centre, 
Mass where he lives; belongs to 
numerous philanthropic organizations, 
and is a member of the American 
Legion as he was in World War I. 

He was one of the original members 

the Million Dollar Round Table; 
belongs to the Boston Insurance Trust 
Council. Lapse record on his policies 


is astonishingly low 

Jake Shoul started work as a pedler, 
evoing from door to door. Then he 
worked in a shoe factory which accounts 
for the great interest he has had in the 
shoe people, so many of whom he has 
insured, He joined Mutual Life in 1916, 
ind the man who put him on was Paul 
Burns, then Mutual Life’s Boston man- 


ager 


N. D. Rowe for Many Years 
Was a Vermont Educator 


N. Dean Rowe, Johnson, Vt., member 
of the Mutual Life’s Manchester agency, 
got B.A. and M.A. degrees from Uni- 
versity of Vermont and also completed 


summer study at Harvard. He taught in 
a Vermont high 
school and in an 
academy for_ Six 


years; then for five 
years was principal 
of Bellows’ Free 
B Academy in Fair- 
fax, Vt., later be- 
coming superin 
tendent of schools. 
A sports enthusiast 
he has officiated for 
twenty-five years 
at basketball, base- 
ball and football 
games and one 
summer conducted 
ten boys on a tour 





N. Dean Rowe 


kurope. He has been president 

f lis village, Chamber of Commerce 
and volunteer fire department 

Mr. Rowe is a member of the Million 

Dollar Round Table. He has done well 

with the Insured Income presentation 


insurance 


and c¢ 


Partnersl Ip yrporation 
cases with him have increased in num 
ber as his vision and understanding of 





their possibilities have increased. He has 
been patient in formulating and complet 
ing programs, knowing necessity for care 


and preparation in that activity. 


\t 20 years of age the will reigns; 
at 30 the wit, at 40 the judgment. 
Benjamin Franklin 


Constant 
sort ot 


complaint is the 
pay for all the comforts we 
Benjamin Franklin 


poorest 





JACOB W. SHOUL 


Incidentally, Jake Shoul is one of best 


platform 
master of 


well as laugh. When he talks insurance 
to a prospect, however, he is a mighty 


serious 


person. 


speakers in 


emotional 


appeal, 
man who can make audiences weep as 


insurance; 
and 


is 
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One Who Underwrites 


By Dr. Harry W. DincMan 


Vice President and Medical Director, Continental Assurance 


Successful underwriting is based on 
knowledge. Knowledge is power. We 
cite the trite. We state the obvious 
Underwriting knowledge is underwrit- 
ing power. Chartered Life Underwriters 
recognize the fact. So also national and 
local associations of field underwriters 
Home offices too. We all of us recog- 
nize the fact and implement it with 
plenty. Plenty o’ what? Plenty o 
nothing. 

Plenty o’ fault is ours who qualify 
risks. Field underwriter can get basic 
information if he insists. On individual 
cases he insists. And gets. Home under- 
writer can give basic information if he 
desires. On individual cases he gives. By 
letter. By phone. By word of mouth 
3ut broad general information he has 
regarded as secrets of the trade. Pro- 
ceedings of national organizations of 
home office underwriters have’ been 
“printed for private circulation.” 

Knowledge should never be “private” 
unless for purposes of security. Does 
underwriting knowledge jeopardize se- 


curity of field underwriter? Possibly: 
he may get too technical. Of home 
office underwriter? Possibly: he may 
become less necessary. Of insurance 
companies? Possibly: applicants may 


be groomed to misrepresent. Possibili- 
ties. Insurance is based on probabilities. 

Knowledge can be abused. Fire can 
burn you. Autos can kill you. But good 
use outweighs bad use. More knowledge 
in underwriting means more time for 
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DR. HARRY W. 


DINGMAN 


more protection for more applicants 
who can qualify. 
Who, then, should take lead in in- 


sistence on more and more knowledge 
in qualifying the risk for life insurance? 
Field underwriters, logically, through 
National Life Underwriters or through 
Chartered Life Underwriters. Home of- 
fices, just as logically, because it ex- 
pedites and increases good business. As 
one company sees it, field underwriters 
and home office underwriters are part- 
ners and, being partners, should have 
identical manuals for risk appraisal. 
These manuals should be understandable 
by any and all students of insurance. 
Kven those who read and write these 


lines. All of which, of course, is not 
practicable at this time. Except for 
one little thing—already it is being 
done, 


Great a ie Mussher 
Of New Families Illustrated 


Frederick H. Allen of Harrison, Ball- 
ard & Allen, New York, in some com- 
ments on housing, gave some interesting 
vital statistics in a recent statement. 
Summarized they were these: 

Between 1940 and 1947 there were 
4,189,000 new families in this country. 

In 1947, 2,764,000 families were living 


with other families. 

In 1947 there were about 1,900,000 
marriages against a pre-war peak ot 
1,400,000. 


In the same year the birth rate was 
the highest in our history, producing 
3,900,000 babies, an excess of 2,400,000 
over deaths. Metropolitan Life said this 
is largest increase in population of any 
year in our history. The Metropolitan 
also says that people are living longer 
In 1900 a baby conld expect to live 49 
years. A 1947 baby could expect to 
live 66 years. 

There are now 26% more families in 
1,000 people than there were in 1920 
That figure is from the Census Bureau 

In December, 1947, the Census Bureau 
said that doubling up of families had in- 
creased 25.5% since 1940, 

A little philosophy inclineth man’s 
mind to atheism, but depth in philoso- 
phy bringeth men’s minds about to 
religion.—Francis Bacon. 

The reward of one duty is the powet 
fulfll another—George Eliot. 


to 
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a to Use the Telephone 


Fincher, general informa- 
tion manager, Southern Bell Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., Atlanta, was asked 
by the L ife Agency Cashiers Association 
of United States and Canada to prepare 
an article on the correct use of the 
telephone. Naturally, Mr. Fincher re- 


Murray C. 


gards the telephone as one of the most 





Elliott’s Peachtree Studio 


MURRAY C,. FINCHER 


important factors in promoting good 
public relations, and he emphasized the 
old saying, “it isn’t what you say; it’s 
the way you say it.” A greater volume 
of business is being transacted over the 
telephone than ever, which means the 
importance of the medium in maintain- 
ing and improving good customer re- 
lations is increasing. While strong for 
courtesy, Mr. Fincher warned against 
the operator having a syrupy, insincere 
tone, which, he says, is as bad as the 
other extreme. 


Next to the tone of your voice, proper 
telephone usage habits are of utmost 
importance in giving your company the 


reputation of being ‘a good place to 

do business.” Here are some tips on 

correct use of the phone given by Mr. 

Fincher to the Cashiers Association: 
Answer Promptly 

To the customer calling, his business 

is more important than any other. Don’t 


Murray C. Fincher 


After graduating from college in 
1934, Mr. Fincher became a news- 
paper reporter and worked in this 
field until 1939 when he _ joined 
ithe public relations department of | 
/Southern Bell. He served in several | 
different supervisory capacities until | 
1945 when he was appointed to his | 
present position in which he is re- 
sponsible for the public | 
activities of the Southern Bell | 
‘pany which serves nine Southern | 
States, | 
annoy him by delaying to answer your 
telephone when it rings. What vou are 
engrossed in may be important, but it 
isn’t as important as the customer. If 
it weren’t for him, you wouldn’t be in 
business If you are slow answering and 
the customer is in a hurry, he may 
even hang up and call elsewhere. 

A good rule is to try to answer the 
first ring, whenever possible. 


Identify Yourself Properly 
Identify your telephone number, your- 
self, your firm or your department when 
you answer the telephone. For instance: 
_ “Bates Brothers, Mr. Brown speak- 
ing,” 


“Shipping department, Mr. Jones 
speaking.” 

“Walnut 2028, Smith speaking.” 
“Mr. Thorpe” or “Mr. Thorpe speak- 
ing.” 

The choice of the above examples will, 
of course, depend on individual circum- 
stances. For example, it is usually de- 


sirable for the person answering out- 
side calls to use the first expression, 
while for inter-company calls your name 
only is sufficient. 

“Hello” and “Yes” tell litthe—only 
that someone has answered the tele- 
phone. 


Speak Directly Into Transmitter 

Hold the mouthpiece of your telephone 
about half an inch away from and di- 
rectly in front of your mouth. Don’t 
tuck it under your chin or rest it on your 
shoulder. Speak distinctly in a normal 
conversational tone. No need to shout. 


Your telephone is designed to transmit 
ordinary voice volume clearly and dis- 
tinctly, and it will . . . if you hold it 
properly. And don’t talk over the tele- 
phone with a pencil or other objects in 
your mouth. Such a practice causes a 
person to slur his words. 


Explain Waits 
If you must leave the telephone for 
any reason such as to get additional in- 
formation, tell the customer why. Don’t 
say, “Just a moment” and keep him 
waiting and wondering for several min- 
(Continued on Page 150) 








Salute 
to our 
Champions! 


The staff and officers 
of Bankers National Life 
are proud to give this 


recognition to the achieve- 




















ment of the seventeen field representatives who have won the NATIONAL QUALITY 


AWARD for 1948. 


The excellence of their performance is matched by their loyalty to both the com- 


pany and their policyowners. The heartiest of congratulations to these Champions—the 


example they have set is well worth following. 


LOUIS ALTMAN 
Trenton, N. J. 


HARRY J. BAKER 
Boston, Mass. 
JACK BRAUNER 
Jersey City, N. J. 


ISIDOR BREM 
Washington, D. C. 


CLARK BREMER 
Rutherford, N. J. 


HARRY COHEN 
Baltimore, Md. 


HAROLD J. DAILEY 


ALBERT A. ESTERKIN 
Columbus, Ohio 


Erie, Penna. 


Bloomfield, 


LEO K. VOLK 
Detroit, Mich. 


Zenbers 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 


W. J. Sieger, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE ° 


ACCIDENT ° 


HEALTH ° 


MICHAEL HANIN 
Pottsville, Penna. 


SAMUEL HOFFENBERG 
Hartford, Conn. 
DAVID KLEIN 

Washington, D. C. 


ROBERT L. MARCOTTE 
N. J. 


GEORGE E. PARRIS 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


UMBERTO PASTORE 
Scranton, Penna. 
JULE SILVERMAN 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


IRVING VICTOROFF 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Insurance Company .. Montelair. N. J. 


HOSPITAL 
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John B. Couch Appears 
Often in Lincoln Role 


JOHN B. COUCH 


John B. Couch, an agent of Lincoln 
Archbold, Ohio, has 
made many appearances as Abraham 
Lincoln. These are always a feature of 
the Archbold Homecoming celebrations. 
him 


National Life in 


The accompanying picture shows 
carrying his carpet bag opened to re- 
veal his business sign. He also was a 
feature at the Lincoln National con- 
vention held at the Hotel New Yorker, 
this city, last spring. He advertises each 
week in the Archbold Buckeye, with a 
message changed for each issue. His 
name is constantly associated with Lin- 
coln National Life in his outdoor signs. 

So far, Mr. Couch’s insurance has 
been sold within a radius of six miles 
of Archbold, a town of 1,234 population. 
Upon his return after three years in 
the Army he qualified for the company’s 
convention as a “Circuit Rider” in six 
weeks. Since then other 
company qualifications. He was leader 


he has made 


of the company’s Toledo agency in paid 
business for two years. About 90% of 


his business is sold to persons who 

never before owned life insurance and 
- . . + ‘ 

almost all of it is sold on the annual 


basis. 


$45,000,000 World Bank 
Bonds Owned by U.S. Cos. 


Among the owners of World Bank 
bonds are life insurance companies of 
the United States. These holdings now 
amount to more than $45,000,000. They 
are included in the aggregate of more 
than $5 billion of industrial and mis- 
cellaneous bonds owned by the U. S. 
life insurance companies. 

That $5 billion is nearly half again 
as large 
year and more than three times those 
of 1940. 

Holdings of this type had remained 
fairly unchanged during the war years, 
but with the end of the war the capital 
needs of business and industry resulted 
in many new bond issues and these 
made an attractive channel for the in- 
vestment of life insurance funds. At 
the close of 1947, industrial bonds rep- 
resented 9.6% of total assets, by far the 
largest percentage ever recorded for 


as such holdings the previous 


such investments. 





Bagg in Utility, Chemical 
Fields in Early Career 

William R. Bagg, John Hancock 
agency supervisor at De Kalb, IIL, 
(Ferrel M. Bean agency, Chicago), was 
with utility and 
chemical companies 
before going with 
the John Hancock 
in) Oklahoma in 
1946. He had ex- 
perience in handling 
their Group insur- 
ance plans. 

Mr. Bagg aat- 
tended Northern 
Illinois State 
Teachers College. 
First year’s produc- 
tion in insurance 
was in excess of 
$250,000: second 
year, $300,000 plus. 
3efore going to 
Illinois he was with 
J. Lester Sharp agency, Tulsa, Okla. 


William R. Bagg 


Don’t shut up shop until the day’s 
over; not half the day but all of it. The 
next sale may be coming around the 
corner and you have to be open for 
business.—Equitable Agency Items. 


Bill Gerdes, Omaha, Played 
Professional Football 


William E. Gerdes of the J. A. Carr 
agency, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, Omaha, was a professional foot- 

ball player before 

ar eae entering insurance. 

He _ started with 

football in high 

school, continued at 

Kearney State 

Teachers College, 

and then joined 

the “play for pay” 
gridiron players. 

During the war 
he worked for 
Wright Aircraft, 
switching to life in- 
surance because his 
wife persuaded him 
‘that his numerous 
contacts and flair 
for selling would be 
assets in the insur- 
ance field. He made the Quarter Mil- 
lion Dollar Club of the Equitable. 

“Bill” Gerdes likes to work on big 
cases and his clients have been prosper- 
ous farmers and heads of business con- 
cerns. His first thought when he meets 
a man is “Is he a good prospect?” 





William E. Gerdes 


He soon finds out. 














Managers’ contracts. 


past few years. 


his continued success. 


FIELD OFFICES: Asheville - 
Chattanooga + Chicago + 
Jacksonville + 

Nashville - 





Selling Plus Agency Building 
Leads to Successful Careers 


By G. G. LAMAR, Superintendent of Agencies 


| rvnaeticd many hundreds of 
men making a fine living sell- 
ing life insurance, and I know a 
lot of others whose personal 
production isn’t as great but who 
have just as big incomes. This 
latter group are successful or- 
ganizers who have built agencies. 


At Reliance, when we find men 
who can start other men in the 
business, we give them District 
Quite a 
number of these men have built 
million dollar agencies in the 


A good personal producer de- 
pends a lot upon his health for 
In this 
respect the District Manager has 
an advantage, as has been fre- 
quently proven, since the income 
from his agency goes on even 
if he himself is unable to keep up his personal production. 


In the past year we have developed many aids for District 
Managers in the hiring and training of men. Our District 
Managers find success easier to achieve with this help. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 





Atlanta + Baltimore + Birmingham - 
Cincinnati + Cleveland + Detroit + Harrisburg » Houston + Jackson 
Johnstown + Los Angeles - Louisville + Martinsburg -« Memphis - Miami + 
Norfolk + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Richmond ~ St. Louis - 
San Francisco +» Seattle * Tampa » Washington, D.C. 





Mr. Lamar became an agent of 
Reliance Life in Alabama, in 1922. 
He progressed from agent to De- 
partment Manager, to Superin- 
tendent of Agencies in the South- 
ern Division, and in 1947 became 
Superintendent of Agencies in 
the United States. 


Charleston « Charlotte 


Minneapolis 
San Antonio 




















J. L. Price Entered Field at 
57; Million Dollar Writer 


When James L. Price, New England 
Mutual Life, Dallas, came into life insur- 
ance he was 57 and had spent eighteen 
years in the auto- 
mobile retail busj- 
ness as a part 
owner and general 
manager of the 
business. The first 
ten years was with 
authorized Ford 
dealers and last 
eight years as ay- 
thorized Chevrolet 
dealer. While he 
did well, he event- 
ually sold his in- 
terest and went 
1nto_ insurance 
believing that the 
principles of sales- 
manship he had 
been preaching to 
car salesmen would work for him jn 
selling policies. 

In 1939 he qualified for the Leaders 
Round Table of Texas which he contrib- 
uted in part to “beginner’s luck.” Be- 
ginning with 1944 he made the New Eng- 
land Mutual Leaders Association, and 
was a member for three years. That 
requires $500,000 of volume with the 
company. ‘He made the Million Dollar 
Round Table in 1947 and has a chance 
of doing so this year, too. 

“I work on low pressure; try to gain 
confidence of prospects as soon as pos- 
sible and after they are sold remember to 
go after repeat business. My persistency 
record to January 1, 1948, was 98.5%,” 
he said. 


Telephone 
(Continued from Page 149) 


utes while you are trying to locate a 
file, etc. It’s much better to say some- 
thing like this: 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Brown, but it will take 
me a few minutes to get that informa- 
tion. Would you prefer to wait, or shall 
I call you back?” 


Keep a Pad and Pencil Handy 


Don’t depend on your memory. Keep a 
pad and pencil near your telephone to 
jot down bits of information as you 
talk. Don’t place yourself in the posi- 
tion of having to call a customer back 
to ask, “Was that appointment for 12 
o’clock on the 28th or 29th, Mr. Brown?” 
He will probably think that you weren't 
paying enough attention to what he had 
to Say. 

Hang Up Gently 


Slamming the receiver down, though 
usually done unintentionally, is hard on 
the other person’s ears. Worse still, it’s 
downright discourteous, as much so as if 
you had slammed the door behind him. 
Most of us, unfortunately, have had the 
experience and can readily see that this 
point will bear watching. 


Use Your Directory 


You will save yourself time and trou- 
ble by referring to your directory be- 
fore making a call unless you are sure 
of the number. Most telephone users 
find it convenient to keep a list of fre- 
quently called numbers near the tele- 
phone for handy reference. And if you 
have a dial telephone, listen for the 
dial tone before dialing. Otherwise, 
you will get the wrong number or no 
number at. all. 

It is important that every member o! 
the firm be made telephone technique 
conscious. Many employers find it 4 
good idea to conduct short classes on 
the subject to see that these principles 
have been put into effect. 

It is worth reiterating that, to the 
customer calling, the person who an- 
swers the telephone is the company 
speaking and his impression of your 
organization will be as good or bad as 
you make it. 
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ie SYMBOLS OF QUALITY 


8.5%,” 


Through the years, Phoenix Mutual career underwriters have enjoyed a high degree 


of success in their life’s work. 


ia Average paid premiums (not including single premiums) received 
- shall from all representatives with the company at least one year 


were as follows: 


pa 1945 $9,253 
sec 1946 $9,324 
1947 $9,554 


1e had 


hough 
rd on , ‘ ‘ P 
Here is concrete evidence that the Phoenix Mutual organization of exclusively full 
0 

Fy time representatives is not only keeping pace with today’s expanding market, but 


it this 





continues to benefit from its high standards of professional service to clients. 
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...and another 
new star was born! 


A voluntary letter from a new general agent told a REAL 
SUCCESS STORY (name on request). Beginning May Ist, this 
Star sold an amazing number of policies, thereby immediately 
clinching a place in our top bracket of producers. During the 
month of May he sold 75 (think of that!) of our various insur- 
ance policies. Truly another case of a new Star making good! 


And another proof of promise turning into performance! 


THE SECRET OF HIS QUICK SUCCESS: 
“Cooperation most men seek 





' 


but never find - - -' 





Well do we realize a man must have the makings of a Star. This 
we knew when he was awarded the general agency—but even 


and that’s 





the best of men need support from the home office 
what he got. Read what he wrote us, dated May 27th—about 
three weeks after he started: 


connection with the Illinois Bankers Life As- 
surance Company, I have received the type of cooperation 


“Since my 


that most men seek but never find! 


“The ideas that are given and the help that is rendered 
tend to result in only one direction, the Road to Success. 


“Sending your Western Division Manager into our agency 


is proving an inspiration to those that are around.” 


You, too, may become a STAR in 


“The Happiest Family in America”’ 


\ccept this opportunity to become associated with a group of 
enthusiastic insurance moneymakers and a friendly company 
that is genuinely agency-minded. Our unique methods create 
leads. If you are interested in Immediate Income, Renewal 
Revenue, and Future Security, write for our intriguing plan 
and learn of the general agencies still available. If you can 
meet our requirements, you'll be thanking your lucky stars you 


acted quickly, All correspondence confidential! 


Hugh D. Hart, Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


Ilinois Bankers Life 
Assurance Company 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 





“THE HAPPIEST INSURANCE FAMILY IN AMERICA” 


* * 














What Sign Shall 


The Manhattan Life is using the ac- 
companying cuts in literature relating 
to insurance proceeds which will pay 
the mortgage on home of a policyholder 


————_— 
ee 


Be on the Lawn? 


there'll be no ‘For Sale’ sign on his 


lawn. But, what if he should die? What 
then could possibly keep this sign off 


the front lawn: 





who dies. Following death four things 
can happen: forced sale of the house, 
loan payments continued, home fore- 
closed or loan paid in full. 
The cut with the “For Sale” on the 
lawn carries this caption: 
“As Mr. Joyce and 


long as lives 


makes mortgage payments on his home 


M. A. Linton Discusses 





Life Insurance Future 


What about the future of life insur- 
ance? Will it withstand all shocks? In 
the opinion of M. Albert Linton, presi- 
dent, Provident Mutual Life, it will. He 
discussed this in his address on “Secur- 
ity in Today’s Economy,” delivered be- 
fore Top 
Production Club at its meeting in Sep- 
tember. 

Strength of the Country 


members of his company’s 


“Basically, of course, everything de- 
upon the strength 
of the country as a whole,” said Presi- 
Linton. “And we know that with 
its natural resources, skilled labor force 
and unrivalled productive facilities the 
United enormous strength 
with which to weather adversity. Fur- 
thermore, I am confident that we have 
from the events of the 


pends fundamental 


dent 


States has 


learned enough 
last twenty-five vears to be able to cope 
with reasonable success with economic 
this 
wand I as citizens have a grave respon- 
sibility to support candidates for public 
office who have the qualifications which 
this situation demands. 

“In the great depression of the 1930's 
when the United States underwent its 
severest testing, life insurance stood out 
‘as the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land.’ If called upon it will do 
so again. Withal in good times or bad 
its position is unique. Life insurance 
provides the only means whereby an 
individual or a business organization 
may, by the stroke of a pen and the 
payment of a relatively small sum, bring 
at once into being an amount of pro- 
tection which would take years to 
achieve by any other method. The abil- 
ity of a well managed life insurance 
company to fulfill its promises may con- 
fidently be relied upon. Planning to 
solve life’s financial problems with the 
help of a skilled underwriter can there- 
fore be undertaken with assurance. Fur- 
thermore, there are profound spiritual 
and moral values to an individual in 
providing independently for his own. 
And life insurance is without a rival 
as a means of achieving that objective. 

“On the other side of the shield are 
the manifold benefits which life insur- 
ance investments confer upon a nation 
by increasing productive capacities, 
thereby raising living standards for the 
nation as a whole.” 


problems. To insure outcome you 


In the case of the “Not For Sale” 
cut the following caption is used: 

“This is the way every one likes a 
home to look. There’s no ‘For Sale’ sign 
and never will be. The owner has taken 
a Manhattan Life Home Protection 
policy. He refuses to gamble with his 
family’s future.” 


Addy Chandler of Atlanta 
Sold $1,800,000 Last Year 


Addy A. Chandler, Travelers Atlanta, 
paid for $1,800,000 in that company last 
year, her first entrance into the million 
dollar ranks having 
been in 1945. Em- 
ploye life — insur- 
ance plays an im-+ 
portant part in her 
writings. Her larg- 
est policy has been 
$50,000. In 1945 she 
took a five weeks 
course in the 
Travelers home of- 
fice school. 


Mrs. Chandler 
spent many years 
living in — smaller 
towns and_ always 





knew every one in 


those communities. 
Addy A. Chandler When new _ people 
arrived Addy 


wasted no time in meeting them and 
later in interesting them in insurance. 
Always interested in the theatre, she 
wasn’t 


once wrote a play. “It good 
enough for Broadway,” she told The 
Gold Book, “but the people in_ the 
sticks liked it.” 


Her entrance into life insurance came 
after she was sold a policy in a Western 
company. So fascinated was she by what 
the contract would do that she asked 
the agent to give her some applications, 
knowing that a lot of people who should 
be insured were not. With an objective 
strictly humanitarian she quickly con- 
vinced fifteen persons; they signed and 
she turned the apps over to the agent. 
Then, she began to be razzed by other 
insurance agents who told her she was 
“selling insurance without a_ license,’ 
It suddenly dawned on Mrs. Chandler 
that she was a natural born agent; s0 
she became a real one and _ has been 
successful ever since. “I still think | 
am working in the interest of hvu- 
manity,” she told this publication last 
week. ————__—____——_- 


Realty Owned by Life Cos. 
Real estate valued at $860,000,000 was 
owned by the U. S. life insurance com- 
panies at the end of 1947, This was at 
increase of $125,000,000 over the 1%6 
figure and marked the first year since 
1937 to show an increase in real estate 
holdings by the life companies. The 
increase was entirely accounted for by 
two types of real estate, rental housing 
and business properties held as an 1- 
vestment, both relatively new in the 
investment area of insurance, says the 
Institute of Life Insurance. 
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THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER—THE GOLD BOOK OF LIFE INSURANCE SELLING 






























a for progressive contracts for 
both applicants and underwriters, the Prudential 


is a center of life insurance activity. 


From the Prudential have come pioneering ideas 
for making life insurance, on both an individual 
and group basis, available to an ever greater 


number of people. 


The Prudential is proud of the leading part it 











has taken in developing life insurance in America. 
And it is proud, too, of the leading part its repre- 
sentatives have taken in providing protection to 
millions of people in the United States and 
Canada. 


Such leadership and service are only two rea- 
sons why the name Prudential’ has long been a 
familiar household word known to millions. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


Home Office 


Newark, N. J. 
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Success of an agent who secures a 


Northwestern National Life franchise is 
determined with a high degree of accuracy 
through analytical tests within 60 to 120 
days of his coming under contract. Thus 
the man who is destined for a promising 
career in life insurance selling learns it 
promptly, and is qualified for additional 
Home Office training and assistance; the 
man who is not so destined is spared slow 
disillusion which might unfairly penalize 
himself and his family. Among NWNL 
agents who have qualified under these 
tests for Home Office training and assist- 
ance since 1942, turnover from all causes 
has been less than 6 per cent a year. We 
believe this record is unexcelled in sales 


organizations the country over. 












You know somebody like him right in your 
own town. Ilis name is usually the first to come 
to mind whenever there’s some worthy commu- 
nity project to be put over. 

In fact, whenever you and other home-town 
businessmen get together, with a job to be done, 


you know you can eount on him. 


For he has a sympathetic understanding of 
other people’s problems and a sincere desire to be 
of service to them. He is always ready and willing 
to pitch in and do his part on Red Cross drives, 
Community Chest campaigns, and similar wel- 


fare activities. 


This is not surprising. Because of the very 
career he has chosen, he has become the trusted 
friend and adviser of countless people. 

In the course of his daily work, he has counseled 
many a father and shown him how to achieve a 
measure of security for loved ones. 

Ile has enabled families to face the future un- 
afraid... has made it possible for children to 
stay in school and finish their education . . . and 
has helped many men realize their hopes and 
ambitions for a carefree retirement. 

For, you see, he is a Life insurance agent... 
by nature and training, a good friend and neighbor. 


COPYRIGHT 1948——-METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance 


(A MUTUAL 


1 Mapison AveNUE, New York 10, N.Y. 


This tribute to the Life insurance agent will appear in October issues of “Saturday Evening Post,” “Collier’s” and “Time.” 








